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ARISTOTLE'S NICOMACKEAN ETHICSs A saninar by Professor Leo Strauss in the De¬ 
partment of Political Science, University of Chicago, Spring 1963* 


1st meeting: April 2, 1963 


This meeting I plan to devote to a general introduction to tho Ethics, I 
believe I do not have to apologize for tho fact that I give a course” on the Eth¬ 
ics in a political science department, but just in case, this department is coc- 
mrUted to the proposition that the only -work xvhich must'have been read by ary 
student v/ho wishes to get the PhD. in political scicnco, which he must have 
read, is Aristotle^ Politics. Now the Ethics is the first part o'f Aristotle*s 
Politics . One could not wish for a more powerful reason. But you v/ill easily 
see that even without this subterfuge the case for studying the Ethics in a po¬ 
litical science department could be made very easily* What is the subj ect of 
ethics? Let us bust the case wide open. Let us not assume that Aristotle is 
right and his adversaries are wrong. Let U3 take the broadest and loast preju¬ 
dicial view of the situation, 

IVhat is tho subject ef ethics if people were asked today? What would they 
say? Do I not hear an answer? You all must have hoard that, what they would 
say today, the most general description of tho subject of ethics* I believe 
they would say values. Dut there is, however, another disciplino which deals 
with values and that is psychology. Now what is the difference, then, between 
ethics, the ethical treatment of values and the psychological treatment? I 
think one could ssy in the notion of othics the view still lingers on' that eth¬ 
ics deals with the true values while psychology deals with all values, whether 
true or not* Psychology docs not raise the question regarding the difference 
between true end untrue values. Psychology doosn‘t raise the question because 
it could not answer it* psychology, being a science of facts culminating only in 
factual judgments, cannot make a valid distinction between true' values and oth¬ 
ers* But can ethics answer this question? After all ethics is, to the extent 
to which it is still taught — is supposed to be a science. So if ethics is a 
science it would seem to be unable to make a distinction between valid and in¬ 
valid values. 

'Now if we wish to understand Aristotle we must keep this difficulty in 
rtind, by all means, but on the other hand wo must also forget about them be- 
causo it is a question whether Aristotle f s Ethics deals with values. I think 
one can say without any hesitation that ArisToHe’s Ethics does not deal with 
values* That is not an Aristotelian term. «To will sco later what Aristotle 
speaks about* The term values emerged in philosophy, as distinguished from 
economics, only in the 19th century in Germany in post-Hcgolian German philoso¬ 
phy, and people at that time understood by the values the true, the good, and 
tho beautiful. All norms in contra-distinct! on to the "is" or to reality. 

Prior to that time no need was felt to take together'all values'under one and 
tho same heading, namely values* Aristotle 1 s Ethics, to repeat, does not deal 
with values, i.e. with all values. Mr* Rcinkin, read the first sentence of the 
Ethics to make this absolutely sure. 

Os Every art and every investigation, and likewise every practical 

pursuit or undertaking, seems to aim at some good. 

.<?» Pr>r'-i or 1 Th drolc; Tt. not. dm! vri th tho 
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beautiful; it does not deal with the true. Yes© But even this, the good, is 
too broad. The title is Ethics . 1 mean, this v/e know not only from the manu¬ 
scripts of this i. r ork, in the”title of which the term ethics appears, but also 
from the references to this work occurring in Aristotle’s Politics; It’s 
called the Ethics. Now what docs this nOan? That is an adjective, at least in 
Greek, cthica , derived from a Greek word, ethos, - which is a favorite tern in 
present-day behavioralistic social science. Yes, this is true: the capitalist 
ethos tiiey also say. And the plural is ethoi; Nov/ this means, simply transla¬ 
ted, sufficiently for our purpose, characters, of course meaning that some char- 
lacters are good and others are bad® Ethics is a doctrine of good or bad charac- 
Iters. This notion is not entirely new to Aristotle. It is at least alluded to 
at the end of Plato* s Laws , Book I. I will just read to you this passage. Af¬ 
ter he has recommended wine' drinking in order to find out about the characters 
of human beings — you know, there is a fairly common view still today, I be¬ 
lieve, that when people arc more or less intoxicated they are less able to con¬ 
ceal v.liat kind of nei they are, to conceal their characters. This is the con¬ 
text. And then he says, "No one would dispute the fact that in wine drinking 
we have a fair test of one another and that for cheapness, safety, and speed it 
is superior to all other tests." "That certainly is true.* 1 "This then: to know 
the natures as well as habits of souls will prove one of'the things most useful 
to that art whose task is to treat them, and that art is, as X presume we say, 
the art of politics. Is it not sc?" "Undoubtedly." So here'you have some 
study of the characters and this is politics. More precisely, the relation is 
this: first you have to know the natures and habits of the souls in order to 
treat the souls and the results of these treatments are characters. New this 
is the political art which deals with the characters and wo will see that the 
sane is true in Aristotle. 

But one could wonder: the treatment of characters in a purely political 
context — docs this not unduly narrow the difficulty? Arc wo not accustomed 
to making a distinction between individual ethics and social ethics and'do wo 
not lose sight of individual ethics if we look, fror. the very beginning, at the 
thing from the point of view of politics? Or is there a necessity for that? 
Differently stated, what, then, is the not narrow question, as distinguished 
from that narrow question, good and bad characters within the political con¬ 
text? H7hat is the not narrow question? What is the comprehensive question, 
more comprehensive than the question of characters, as comprehensive as the 
question of values, and yet free from the peculiar assumption of this lpth cen¬ 
tury concept of values? What is the broadest question with which this book 
somehow must deal? 

Now this question was formulated most simply by Socrates in Plato*s Gor - 
gias s how should one live? 'This is all-comprehensive and Aristotle must some¬ 
how deal with this quostion, how should one live, and for some reasons which we 
■prill find out he must fool that the question of how should one live becomes 
managablc only if it becomes a question of the good character. Now is this 
quostion of ho*// to live truly the most comprehensive question? Does the rais¬ 
ing of it not presuppose certain specific conditions? 

Now I read to you'a passage from the prophet Mi can. Chapter 6, verse 8. 

The prophet Micah says, "God has'proclaimed (or announced) to you, man, what is 
good ahd what he requires of you, agdwhat does ho require of you but to act 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk purely i/ith thy God." Here it is said: man 
has been told how he should live* The'Socratic question presupposes that no 
such authoritative answer is available, that nan must seek for it. Now we find 
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everywhere primarily an authoritative answer. If these authoritative answers 
cease to be credible or cease to be evident chaos emerges, anomic, as they say* 
Simply stated, an infinite variety of answers, because there is no longer the 
authoritative answer, and this infinite variety of answers includes the answer 
that the question docs not make sense since everyono lives of necessity as his 
nature and his chance compels hiia tO'live. So the case is vd.de open once the 
authoritative answers are questioned, and this is surely the beginning of Aris¬ 
totle too* Let us read again the first sentence* 

0: Sveiy art and every investigation, and likewise ovezy practical 

pursuit or undertaking, seaiis to aim at some good. 

St Yes* Let us stop here* Aristotle*s first sentence is advisedly chosen* 
Aristotle begins with the fact that there is something in common to all human 
pursuits despite the differences, despite the doubts* There is something in 
common, from which he starts. In the Politics, the sequel to the Ethics — has 
a similar beginning about all associations. Ill associations strive for some 
good* But there, in the Politics, Aristotle speaks only of associations c The 
E thics is more comprehensive.’ It deals with all human activities, whether they 
issue in the establishment of associations or not. The Ethics begins with a 
statement regarding human life as such; not with birth and death, that is to 
| say, with things which wo merely undergo, but with everything what we "do.” 

Now in this sentence Aristotle distinguishes four things and divides then 
into two groups and this is meant to be exhaustive* ”Every art and every in¬ 
quiry; similarly action as well as election (or choice), appears to'aim at some 
good. 11 You see, he takes together art and inquiry, on the one hand, and then 
lie takes together action and choice* Why does he'do that? Now what is the dif¬ 
ference between these two groups: art and inquiry, on the one hand, and action 
ancl choice, on the other* Or let us perhaps first understand the first distinc¬ 
tion, between art and inquiry* 

0: It sounds like the difference between art and what we v/ould call science. 

S: Yes, it is, in a way, the same difference, but he does not say science, I 

bcliove, because science could mean the possession of knowledge which posses¬ 
sion' would then no longer ain at something.' The inquiry aims at it* The Greek 
word, by the way, is the origin of our word,method, but which there doesn*t 
have this particular meaning but a broader nooning: the way toward* So an art 
is that knowledge which is active in the bringing into being of something which 
would not'bo without our bringing it into being: chairs and other things of 
this kind, whereas science is concerned with vfhat is by itself, not by virtue 
of human production. 

Now the other pair, action and election: they are more closely connected 
with each other than tho first two were as is indicated by the fact that h e 
says %ction as well as election.” 1/hy docs he make the distinction? ' Now 1*10 
anticipating later developments: "no action possible without election,” but on 
(the other hand there may be election not issuing — election or choice — that 
is the same word — without issuing to action. V/hy does ho make the distinc¬ 
tion? Vo don't know. Vo must see whether this distinction is so very impor- ' 
tant that he wishes to remind us from the very beginning that action and choice, 
although they are in a'way inseparable, must nevertheless be distinguished from 
each othor. Choice is, cf course, not mere desire. That I say from the very 
beginning. And therefore one could perhaps say the list is incomplete, if we 
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take all human desiring of something, insofar as only that desire of a higher 
level called choice is mentioned. But it is meant to be comprehensive* 


Now in all these cases some good is aimed at© Njw since the cases are in¬ 
numerable, infinite, there is an infinite variety of good things* So we arc 
confronted id.th that chaos of which I spoke before* Yes? 


Q: Did you state what the reason night be for grouping together art and in¬ 

quiry on the one side, action and choice —* 

Ss No, I did not. l/haw would you think? 

0: (Inaudible reply). 

S: Yes, but would it not follow immediately that in the first pair no choice 

is involved, strictly speaking? Choice strictly understood. In other words — 

Can one pursue, say, an inquiry, a scientific inquiry of any kind, without 
having some idea of where he's going? And that vrould presupposo choice, 
uouldn't it? Unless you* \ discovered something by accident. 

S: Yes sure, that you choose the subject of inquiry. Yes, but the question 

is whether that is choice, strictly understood; whether you do not use ’the"word 
choice'in a looser sense. T/e must leave this open. YJcll, I mean, one can, of 
course, give an'answer in the traditional terras that only action and choice are 
moral phenomena, strictly speaking. Would you want to have such an answer? An 
art is not as such a moral phenomenon, what the shoemaker does, and his good¬ 
ness as shoemaker is not moral goodness, as you can easily see. A man may be a 

very good shoemaker and a very great crook when he sells his shoos. There 
would be the moral goodness but his'quality as a shoemaker is not moral quality 
as such, and tho sane is, of course, true of the scientist. This is today easy 
to answer. Wo don't have to labor that point. Good. 

O 2 S (Inaudible remark). 

S: Yes. I think*it would be impossible to express this thought in Aristotel¬ 

ian terns. I mean, I think Aristotle would simply say — (interrupted by a 
difficulty in the classroom). Now what was the question? No, Aristotle would 
say to the extent to'which a nan is not honest as a scientist he is not a sci¬ 
entist. For example, if someone pretends, claims that he has made this discov¬ 
ery where it was already made by someone else. Well, qua doing that thing he 
is not a scientist. He's just a svdjidler. The scientist as scientist is in¬ 
different to this kind of thing. Wo must bring up this kind of question later. 

Let us first follow the argument. Lot us read again the sentence we read, and 
the next. 

Os Every art and every inquiry, and every practical action as well as 

every choice, scorns to aim. ... 

S: Yes, well, practical action is a redundant expression. Every action as 

well as choice* 

0: ... as well as choice, seems to aim at some good: hcnco it has been 

well said that the Good is That at which all things aim. 

S: YLs. All things. In othor words, not only men. Since all these specific- 
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ally human activities strive after some good, all beings strive after the good* 
That seems to be an awful syllogism* Now Aristotle has shown that all Human ac¬ 
tivities have something in common* He intimates now that all beings have some¬ 
thing in common, at least all beings insofar as they strive for something* Per¬ 
haps there arc beings vjhich do not strive for something* TShat is true of all 
beings is in agreement with what v/c have seen regarding all human activities* 

.rtll beings strive for the same* It*s not wonderful? There*s no chaos; there 
is no difficulty, because all being s strive for tho good* That scvms to be a 
solution, but, alas, that's only tho beginning because in the next sentence — 
how docs the next sentence begin? 

0: 11 It is true that a certain variety is to be observed among the ends* * * * M 

* ^ > 

5: Yes. You see; well, all right, let us leave it at that* "it is true, 11 but, 

but — there is a certain variety of the ends. Ue are back v;horc we started. 

The fact that one can reasonably say that all beings strive for the same is of 
no help. Obviously not, because the dog strives for some good and human beings 
strive for some other good, and the cat also for something different. Now what 
docs'ho say about this difference in the immediate sequel? Now he speaks of 
ends, using end synonymous with good* Y/hat does he say about the variety? 

0: ,f * » * in some cases the activity of practising the art is itself the end, 

whereas in others the end is some product ever and above the mere exercise of 
the art," 

S: Yes, well, this is urnecossarily complicated — "for some arc activities 

and in others tho ends are some works different from the activities* 11 That is 
extremely simple* A shoemaker: the activity of the shoemaker culminates in the 
shoe and is for the sake of making the shoe* The shoe is the end of the shoe¬ 
maker and the shoe is something apart from the shoer.iaJd.ng* There aro other ac¬ 
tivities like dancing where no such product like a shoe is intended, but intend¬ 
ed is tho activity. This is clear. Now let us read on. 

0: °* . « and in the arts whoso ends are certain things beside the practice 

of the arts themselves, these products are essentially superior in value to the 
activities." 

S: Yes, that — why does he say? The works, products, 11 aro by nature better 

than tho activities. H Yes* How let us stop here for a moment and first follow 
this up. Aristotle does now speak of the variety of ends, but still, for the 
tino being, of a very innocuous variety of human ends: ends like shoes or houses 
and ends like dancing. In the former case the activity is by nature inferior 
to the work* This little thing which is not slipped in but about which we have 
to think: everyone who looks at it would have to admit that in spite of that 
groat variety there is some order in this variety, a natural order. It is ab¬ 
surd to say that the shoemaker makes shoes just for the fun of it* An individu¬ 
al shoemaker, mare or less crazy, may do all kinds of things, but as shoemaker 
he aims at the finished rro-'uct' which is the shoe, whereas there is no such 
parallel in tho case of dancing, for example. There is a variety of ends bat 
there is also some natural order* Good. And now how do we go on from here? 

0: "But as there arc numerous pursuits and arts and sciences. • • *" 

S: No, wo must translate this more literally: "many actions and arts and sci¬ 

ences* There are therefore also mary ends*” 
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0: **. . * for instance, the end of the science of medicine is health, that of 

the art of shipbuilding a vessel, that of strategy victory, that of domestic 
economy wealth." 

S: Yes, you see what this fellow — is this Rackham? Rackham; yes. Yes, 

that one shouldn't do. He doesn't say in Greek — there is no addition of sci¬ 
ence and art. That is left open. Lot us say, "the end of medicine is health; 
tho end of shipbuilding is a ship; the end of strategy is victeiy; the end of 
householding is wealth." Yes. Lot us stop here, Nov/ we know by now, if we 
didn't know it before, that there are many ends which men pursue. Aristotle 
himself had spoken of it before. Dut there is a difference. He had spoken up 
to now only of a difference of kinds of ends: ends which are activities and 
ends v. r hich are things apart from the activities. He shows us now that the dif¬ 
ference of ends is much greater than was said before. The examplos are taken 
— ho speaks £ three things here: actions, arts, and. sciences. The examples 
are all taken from arts, without explicitly saying it. That is of some impor¬ 
tance. These are all arts, not sciences nor actions. Now let us read from 
here. 


0: Now in cases where several such actions arc subordinate to some single 

faculty — os bridle-making and tho other trades concerned with horses* 
harness arc subordinate to horsemanship, and this and ovary other mili¬ 
tary action to the science of strategy. ... 

S: Yes, well, "to strategy," let us say, because wc don*t know whether it is 

a science. Yes? 

0: ... to strategy, and* similarly other arts to different arts again — in 

all theso cases, I say, the ends of the master arts are things more to be 
desired than all those of the arts subordinate to them; since the latter 
ends arc only pursued for the sake of the former. 

S: 'Yes, let us stop here. Only one thing: ho never uses the word art; He 
uses, as is easily possible in Greek, tho adjectives, omitting the noun, and 
you have to think, which noun vrould be proper* For example’ — what would be 
an English example? Horse. You cannot form, unfortunately, this simple adjec¬ 
tive, horsic, but if you would say "the horsic one," meaning horsGoanship, 
then you would not know: is the horsic one a science or art. You have to use 
some sort of • That is some importance for the understanding. T/hat 

he tries to show here is simply this: that there is an order of tho arts. An 
order moans also always here a hierarchic order, sub- and super-ordination. The 
variety of these arts does not impair tho fundamental unity. That is the 
thought, /aid you can easily see: bridle-making is obviously meaningless ex¬ 
cept if the bridle is of some use and is of some use in tho case of horses and 
donkeys and mules, or whatever it nay be; and therefore tho art of bridle-mak¬ 
ing is sAbordinato to tho art of horsemanship. The bridlcmaker must ask the 
horseman; "Vlhat kind Of bridle do you need for bridling the horse?" And the 
horseman, in his turn, must ask the commander of cavalry, because if each sol¬ 
dier could have his bridle as he thinks that might create great inconveniences 
in battle. And furthermore, since the genoral of cavalry is subject to the 
commander in Chief, to the general proper, the strategic knowledge is more 
architectonic; as Aristotle calls it, than that of the horseman* Good. Let 
us go on here, where we left off. 

0: "And it makes no difference whether the ends of tho pursuits are tho acti- 
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vitics th ms elves or some other thing beside these, as in the case of the sci¬ 
ences mentioned*” 

5s Here ho says sciences, Yes. 'Wow Aristotle enlarges that. He has made 
the observation only regarding art, bat he says what has been said of the arts 
is true also of actions proper. The arts and their order is only an example 
illustrating the unity in variety, the order in seeding disorder. But one 
point only; he had spoken in this section before, "and every military action” 
is subordinate to the strategic art, 'Actions too may be subservient to an art* 
»/c must keep this in mind. Mr* Boyan, you v/antod to s ay something? 

Os I'm oust not clear on this argument. Take the example of dancing: what 
is it subordinate to. I mean, you want to be a good dancer, lot's say* Maybe 
you want the exercise. 


S: Good, ieristotlo never states that all human activities or all huran arts 

are subject to one'single art. Up to now, he has only said there is some or¬ 
der* r/e have, say, 35 different arts, ... (several inaudible words), But he 
didn't say that they are all subject to one thing. You know, ho only says 
there is an order here, not more. We come to that. That's very important* 

Nov; lot us remind ourselves of the whole argument* The sinplo beginning 
of the Ethics is the bewildering variety of ends, and the variety is much 
greater than has come to light hitherto'and anticipating what Aristotle will 
say shortly, I enumerate then: pleasure, health, wealth, honor, nobility, 
knowledge, etc. etc. Now Aristotle, at the beginning of the work, vicv;s that 
variety from the point of view of the variety of arts bocause th ore is an or¬ 
der of the arts and of their ends. But one can rightly state the question: is 
the order of the arts the order of the human ends? For example.— that question 
would be a subdivision of that. — ihe arts directed toward health and toward 
wealth. Aristotle has mentioned them: the medical art and the art of manage¬ 
ment of the household. But are there arts which produce hon^r and pleasure? 
That's at least a great problem. One could say, well, honors are given for 
services and there is an order of the services which is perhaps the same as 
the order of the arts. But as for arts'aiming at pleasure, are there such 
arts? It would be a question. You see, the question as a paradigm is the or 6 * 
dcr of the arts sufficiently broad to cover the order of the human ends? Hell, 
in Plato wo have a clear answer in the Gorgias. Docs someone remember it? 

M ell, the pursuits alining at pleasure arc not arts, are pseudo-arts. For exam¬ 
ple, cosmetics is a pseudo-art, a false, a bad, imitation of the medical art 
or gymnastics. Instead of making someone really strong, to create an appear¬ 
ance of strength and health which is flattering, as Plato calls it. 

Hitherto wo have seen, however, that there is an order Df the ends. Now 
he states — and here we come to your question — that the order must culminate 
in a single highest end. Let us sec how he proves that, and let us even'see 
whether he actually goes so far as to say that. In the immediate sequel, Mr* 
Rcinkin. 


0: If therefore among the ends at which our actions aim there be one 

which we wish for its own sake, while v/c wish the others only for the 
sake of this, and if we do not choose everything for the sake of some¬ 
thing else (which would obviously result in a process ad infinitum, so 
that all desire would be futile and vain), it is clear”hat this one 
ultimate end must be the Gcod, and indeed the Supreme Good* 
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5: ■The Good and the Best. 11 No 1 // you see — what does Aristotle say here? 

That there is a single end toY/ard'v/hich all lower ends converge, so'that we 
would have — if we take strategy, victory, and then we have wealth, and then 
wo have health, and then wc have, say, dancing — that is 2.£r» Boyan*s example 
— and perhaps also science* They all point to one end here* Does Aristotle 
say here that there is such a single end? 

0: No. 

S: VJhat does he say? 

Os Ho says, 11 if. 11 

Ss If, if, if. Yes, sure* But something, however, he says is' true* if there 
is one then this >vould be obviously the best and most preferable, but he does 
nake, however, one point. Thore cannot be a process ad infinitum. This he as¬ 
serts. In other words, you make bridles for the sake of the "horse — for the 
sake of horsemanship — and you pursue horsemanship for the sake, ultimately, 
of victory. And you can also raise the question, -why victory? And one could 
raise that question. And then you get something like the well-being of the 
city, political community. Then you can still raise: why tho well-being of 
the community? Then you cono at something like ny own well-being. And then 
you must stop. Perhaps you don*t have to stop, but at some point you must 
stop. After a finite number of steps you must stop. Otherwise you become ab¬ 
surd. Is this intelligible? You would not know where to start actions if you 
do not have such an ultimate beginning. You would live wholly aimlessly, and 
one cannot live aimlessly. This is what he implies here. Ihis, of course, 
runs counter to many modern views but if you havo ary difficulties here mention 
than. Only one thing you should not mention against Aristotle: that he asserts 
here that there is a singlo end because that ho does not yot do* He says, 

"if. 11 But what he says is there must be ultimate ends of some sort. V/hcther 
they culminate in one ultimate end — that is for the time being left open. 

Yes, Itr. Boyan. Oh, Mr. Me Ate e. 

Q: (Inaudible). 

S: Yes. Tfho says that? "Blessed be those," the famous religious formula in 

the Old and New Testament. Blessed is really incompatible with aimless and 
useless and senseless* Yes. Let us not take our bearings regarding religion 
from vrhat you read in certain modern' sociologists. You know whom I mean by 
that; I suppose you do. Pardon? Oh, Mr. Bcyan. Yes. 

0: I think Aristotle is clever here because he says, "If." 

S: Naturally he is clover. (A few words inaudible). But ho was also more 

than clever. Kc was also wise. 

0: One might evaluate many actions in terms of what could be called pragmatic 

ends. 

S: Yes, but what does that mean? 

0: I think it means everything is justified in terns of itself, and we don*t 

lock at the end far ahead but our end changes as wc go along* 

S: (Several inaudible sentences). ... ho docsn*t say more hitherto, al- 
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though I admit, if I may use a vulgar expression, that he plots already here 
for the possibility of one and only one highest ends But ho has not yet assert¬ 
ed it* 

02 s (Inaudible)• 

S: Ho, you cannot act. If you contemplate this w - well, whatever it may be 

— to go to a drug storo to buy some, say, aspirin, and then you begin to won¬ 
der should I buy aspirins this may stop your going to the drug store. And then 
you go on, you desire — 

QgS (To the effect that we may toss a coin). 

S: "Yes, but then you do net act, strictly speaking, anymore, because you are, 
then, simply swayed by winds* You act absolutely by chance. You never make a 
decision* That is to say, you never act. The flipping cf a coin can take 
place only within a very limited context: when you know that both alternatives 
are reasonably equal and then you have to chooso one of then — 

Qg: That is, if thought is the criterion of action* 

S: l/hy should it not be? 

Q 2 : Hell, I don*t know. I said this seems to be the — 

S: Yes, well let us not open all the questions. Let us limit ourselves to 

this simple observations that there is a variety of ends but this variety is 
not necessarily a chaos because we see in a certain spherc,'at least in the 
sphere of the arts, a hierarchic order* And Aristotle aims, indeed, at showing 
that there is a single end which gives an orientation to all our activities, 
and he will soon say what it is. But lot us not take it up before; we have not 
given him a hearing. This is a simple rule of judicial fairness* Now 7/here 
were wo now? And 7/0 go on at this point where we loft off. No, I T m sorry: I 
would like to read you one passage from a medieval commentator on the passage 
we just read* "And this” — this refers to the passage read before by Ifr. 
Reinkin — "and this is" — this for the sake of vhich — "is one good or many 
goods or is the object of one art or of many arts." In other vrords, Averroes 
has seen it perfectly here. Here tho question of one or mary ends is not yet 
decided* Now let us go on from here. 

0: Chapter two, section two* "Will not then a knowledge of this Supreme Good 

be alsb of groat practical importance for the conduct of life? 17111 it not 
better enable us to attain what is fitting, like archers having a target to aim 
at? If this be so, we ought to make an attempt to determine at all events in 
outline what exactly this Supreme Good is, and of which of the theoretical or 
practical sciences it is the object*" 

S: Yes, literally, "which of the sciences or faculties (or abilities)" does 

that. Note again the conditional character of tho statement. If. If. He has 
not yet said it. Is it not likely — let us assume that there is one end or a 
small number of ultimate ends. TJbuld it not be good if wo knew what these ends 
were just os in shooting if wo know the target we arc mere likely to hit it 
than if we do not know the target. It*s absolutely conditional and undeniably 
not deprived of common sense. Aristotle does not'assert that knowledge of the 
single goal is useful or necessary for human life, for we do not yet know whe- 
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ther there is such a single goal or, which wo must also consider, whether that 
single goal is accessible to the majority of men. Then knowledge of it would 
not be useful for the majority of men. That single goal would be the theme of 
a science or an ability or faculty. Apparently, it could not be an art, proper¬ 
ly understood. Now what is an ability in contra-distinction to an art or a sci¬ 
ence? V/o all know that. Yfe only call it by different names. For example, some 
people have an uncanny ability to hit the target, I mean, not literally a tar¬ 
get — that also exists. But in other ways: you must have hoard such expres¬ 
sions as a woman*s intuition, or this man has an uncanny quality of guessing. 

He would be wholly unable to say 7rtiy he believes that * , a t1 will take place and 
not "b." But you have found in 99 cut of 100 cases that he was right, That's 
an ability of sorts. That exists. And perhaps this is a guide for human life. 
Vfe must consider that too. So this as to the very wide meaning of the term 
dunancs here — ability, faculty. Good. Now let us go on. Now ho will gradu¬ 
ally-come to a decision. 

0: "Now it would be agreed that it must be the object of the most authorita- 

tivo of the sciences — " 

S: 'Yes, the most authoritative and the most architectonic of the sciences* 
That, architectonic; is of course taken from building. The architect rules the 
builders. Ko tells, directly or indirectly, to every man employed in the 
building process what he lias to do because he shows than in advance the house 
they are supposed to build. And this is then used metaphorically of every com¬ 
manding arts an'architectonic art© So the most authoritative and the most ar¬ 
chitectonic art: if thero is such a thing as one single good, that single good 
would be the object of the most authoritative and the most architectonic art. 

But we don*t know whether there is such an art and we do not even know whether 
there is such a single good. Let us go on© 

Os "But such is manifestly the science of politics. , • 

S: Yes. Well, science, you can say — "politics" would be a simpler transla¬ 

tion. Politics: that peculiar kind of knowledge which makes a politician a 
politician, a statesman a statesman. Yes. Manifestly is a bit strong. The 
Greek word can have — "such like appears to be politics" — appears to be in 
its dual meaning: comes to sight and also merely appears to be. That is not so 
quite clear. Yes? So; in other words; we have already Aristotle's answer. 

This art which vre seek, the master art, master knowledge, is politics; not our 
political science, not even Aristotle*s political science as we shall see la¬ 
ter, but the art which the politician or statesman possesses. But he has to 
give us some reason for this tall order. What does he say? 

Os . . . for it is this that ordains which of the sciences are to exist in 
states, and what branches of knowledge the different classes of the ci¬ 
tizens are to learn, and up to what point; and wo observe that even the 
most highly Esteemed of the faculties, such as strategy, domestic econ- 
ory, oratory, are subordinate to the political science. Inasmuch then 
as the rest of the sciences are employed by this one, and as it more¬ 
over lays down lav/s as to what people shall do and what things they 
shall refrain from doing, the' end of this science must include the ends 
of all the others. Therefore, the good of man must bo the end of the 
science of politics. 

S: Yes, "science of politics" is always — lot us say, "of politics." Now 
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let us stop here tor just one moment* So Aristotle has, in other -words, iden¬ 
tified the singlo good, the highest good, and also the human pursuit aiming at 
it*' Hov; has he identified it? On the basis of things which everyone would ad¬ 
mit, at least in Aristotle*s time* Perhaps today there would be some doubts 
regarding some points* New first of all, a master knowledge would be superior 
to all other knowledges; It would "be the authority for than: tell them where 
to go and'i\hcre to stop, and so on. Nov/ which is that? TSIhat should you learn 
in school,'in high school, in college, or in the army, whatever? 'There is one. 
Ultimately, the art'of the statesman* Well, later on we will sec, Aristotle 
makes a distinction, but he docsn* t make that here* On the first level, every¬ 
one would admit it: that the city of Athens is perfectly entitled to tell which 
sciences or'arts and to what limits arc to bo practiced by which age groups, 
for example, by which professional groups, and So on. This is one thing* Sec¬ 
ondly, the most respected abilities in the city, strategy, wealth-getting and 
oratory, are obviously and admittedly subject to the political art* That is 
another very powerful argument. Furthermore, we arc concerned also and espec¬ 
ially with action as distinguishod from sciences and arts. Which science or 
art tells you what to do, what actions to perform, and from which actions to 
abstain? Answer: the laws. But the laws arc themselves the product of an art, 
the legislative art, which in its turn is only a part of the political art* 

Here we arc. So on the basis of the political opinions, practically unques¬ 
tioned, Aristotle roaches the conclusion, perfectly legitimate, that there'is 
one and only one master art and therefore there can also be one master end, 
that end at which the master art aims. Ono brief comment in the immediate se¬ 
quel. 


0: "For even though it be the case that the good is the same for the indi¬ 

vidual and for the state* . * ♦" 

S: It*s, of course, always city. That roes without saying. Yes. 

Os . , . nevertheless, the good of the city is manifestly a greater and more 
porfect good, both to attain and to preserve. To secure the good of one 
person only is better than nothing! but to secure the good of a nation 
or a city is a nobler and more divine achievement* 

S: Yes* This also would be'generally admitted* There may be some queer mav¬ 

ericks everywhere who deny it, but the ordinary man of ordinary intelligence 
would say of course. If someone can procure the good only for himself and an¬ 
other'man can procure it for himself and others, the latter is a richer person¬ 
ality, as they would say today. He is — that is something nobler end more di¬ 
vine than what the first does* So our question seems to be settled. Mr* Burn¬ 
ham, 

Q; In the United States; the subordination of oratory to the political order 
is not admittod — I mean, the first amendment. 

S: IVhat is not admitted? liihat do you mean? 

0: The subordination of political speeches, the subordination even of scien¬ 

tific inquiry to the political art generally — 

S: No, in a way not. Surely. Yes* In a way not, but the question is whe-^ 

thcr it would not come up in other v/ays, namely this: whether the true justifi¬ 
cation of the first amendment or the freedom of speech is not a purely pragma- 
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tic ground which could be very powerful;'namely this way: that, of course, 
there is no earthly reason why malicious, obscene, degrading speech should be 
permitted, to say nothing of protected* There is no reason for it. And then 
there cone certain practical difficulties. You have to forbid it, but then you 
have to institute censorship of sorts, however it may be called. That was the 
former practice, and'this leads to certain difficulties. Censors are, after 
all, as we would say, buroaucrats and even if they are by nature men of percep¬ 
tion and understanding the routine has a very bad effect. And therefore one 
can say it is a good rule of thumb to have the minimum of censorship: only in a 
case of extreme necessity like national security in war and this kind of thing. 
That one could say. But this assertion that there is an absolute right to 
freedom of speech as a natural right which overrides all other considerations 

is, in'my view, an absurd opinion* But one thing is an absolute right of 
speech. Another thing is a rule of thumb; that on the whole freedom of speech, 
is better — also to keep the'rulers informed of what the ruled think about 
them and keep them, therefore, in erder a bit. This is another matter, but 
there is no absolute right of freedom of speech; of course not* There were 
some people who have asserted it, but no one has really been able to establish 

it, I mean, except on grounds of expediency, taking into consideration the ab¬ 
surdities of censors. Read the argument of Milton* s Acropagetica . 

0 ; N6, I agree with you* I was making a more limited point though: that it 

is not, as perhaps it was in Aristotle* s timo — it is not generally admitted 
today that at least some kinds of speech or pursuit of truth, perhaps, scienti¬ 
fic pursuit of truth, is subject to the political art. I mean, it is generally 
admitted that obscene speech is subject to the political art. ... 

S; By the way, that is not simply true. Let us assume that there would be 
some agreement, which I believe is very unlikely, regarding all atomic powers 
that this kind of thing must bo stopped. That would be, in effect, a prohibi¬ 
tion on a certain kind of scientific inquiry. No testing; no underground'test¬ 
ing, overground testing: certain inquiries can no longer bo made. I mean, 
there is no intrinsic impossibility* I mean, I suppose that the exploration of 
poison gas as a weapon has been deplorably neglected because — and there are 
other — that is not simply true. That* s not simply true. I mean, ultimately 
tho question arises there. But let us not go into this thing because we cannot 
possibly solve all questions in reading one or two pages of Aristotle* s Ethics. 
T7e only want to first see how Aristotle proceeds. 'Aristotle leads up to the 
conclusion, which is not his last'word, by the way, that there is one and only 
one master art, the political art, which ultimately decides; which ultimately 
decides, for example, about what is taught in schools. This is still subject 
to political decisions today* Isn*t it? I have heard that there were com¬ 
plaints about text books in this country and what they tell about — well, in 
Germany you know there wotg politically established text books not only under 
the Nazi regime but under the American occupation period in order to prevent 
that. That's also a kind of master art regulating what is taught and to what 
extent. Let us read the next sentence and then we have reached a certain con¬ 
clusion. 

0: "This then being its aim, our investigation is in a sense the study of 

politics.” 

* * 

S: No, that'is impossible. He says ”thc inquiry,” using the sane word as in 

the beginning, nethodosj "the inquiry aims at these” —' at these things which I 
havo indicated — the”"inquiry being a kind of politics,” a kind of political 
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inquiry* That's important* What Aristotle does here is an inquiry, a scienti¬ 
fic study, That is net an art and not an action. This is clear. Number one* 
This'inquiry is not politics, the art of the statesman, but sor.e kind of poli¬ 
tics, politics in a sense. Aristotle's Ethics and Politics are not and could 
not have been the works of politicians or statesmen as such. It f s something 
different* It's on another level: theoretically, on a higher level. 'The form¬ 
ula used here, some political inquiry, some kird of political inquiry, reminds 
of the remark of Socratos in the Gorgias where Socrates says that he is the 
true politician. The true politician — of course, when a nan says, "I an a 
true liberal” you can be sure he is not a liberal, or the true conservative is 
not a conservative, and similarly when someone says he is a true politician 
that he is surely net a politician, as everyone would see* At any rate, some¬ 
thing of this kind happens hero. Aristotle's Ethics and Politics are a kind of 
political inquiry, “not simply political* T <Jhy he makes this qualification we 
Tall see gradually. Now it is not* clear whether the politics, of which we have 
seen that it regulates all actions, is an art. If it were an art then the high¬ 
est form of knowledge would be amoral or trans-moral in the same way in which 
tho art of the shoemaker or of the blacksmith is not moral but amoral or trans- 
moral; But one thing is clear: that Aristotle's teaching in this book is an in¬ 
quiry, a scientific study. Is it intrinsically moral or not? This we don't 
know, lffo must keep this open* 

Now /mistotic has identified tho ability or faculty which deals ‘with the 
human good and he has shown in a manner the necessity of such a faculty or ab¬ 
ility. Ho turns now to determine how exact it is* There is a knowledge of 
these things. But is'it eaact and how exact? No v what does exact mean? The 
Greek word is akrebes, which is still living bn in acriby, I Suppose not used 
in the United states, but it's used in German, for example. Now what does this 
mean? It is very interesting: in the Middle Ages they translated that by 

from which certain distinctions arise, but in a Renaissance translation I 
found the translation which is much more helpful for us: subtilis, subtle* And 
that is very good because it reminds us of what the Greek word, exact, orig n 6 * 
ally means. They wore not thinking primarily of mathematics but, for example, 
of a sculptor wiao werks very neatly and very precisely, does nothing slipshod 
This was nuch more meant by precisely than mathematical certainty. Yihen modern 
science emerged in the 17th century Pascal opposed to the spirit of geometry; 
mathematical spirit, the spirit of subtlety, esprit dc finesse. For example, 
if someone has a vronderful understanding of'what is going on in the mind of a 
nan to whom he talks, has a perfect empathy, so to speak, this is not exactness 
in the sense of social science becauso he couldn't prove a thing, and yet by 
following, point by point into every corner, as it were: that is exactness. 

This we must rather think of. Now Aristotle wants to determine here now the 
character of the exactness of this pursuit. Now one thing we know: the kind of 
exactness depends on the matter. For example, if you take a statuary — whe¬ 
ther he works on marble or clay or wood — the exactness to be expected of him 
mil be very different. Ethics can be only as exact as its matter permits. Now 
let us go on. Let us read the sequel, the immediate sequel. 

0: Now our treatment of this science will be adequate, if it achieves that 

amount of precision which belongs to its subject natter. The sane ex¬ 
actness must not bo expected in all departments of philosophy alike* . , * 

S: Oh, God. In all speeches. (Inaudible joke regarding departments cf phil¬ 

osophy). 
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0 : 4 . . in all discourses alike, any more than in all the products of the 

arts and crafts. The subjects studied by political science are moral 
nobility and justice; but these conceptions involve much difference of 
opinion and uncertainly, so that they are sometimes believed to be mere 
conventions and to havo no real existence in the nature of things, 

S: Yes. Let us stop here and'we must first try to see, Aristotle speaks here 

now —'he takes up the question, how exact can this study be, and he says — of 
course, the general statement was mado, the exactness must correspond to the 
character of the subject'matter. And the exactness cannot be very high; by the 
standards of mathematics, let us soy. For — now I try to translate literally 
1 — "the noble things and the just things about which politics," political know- 
lodge, "speculates possesses much variety and confusion so that it is thought 
they arc only by convention but not by nature," Now the noble and the just 
things arc what we would call the'moral things, but there is no such word, the 
moral, as we use it. Very simply, the just things are the things which you are 
obliged to do and the noble things are those which go beyond the call of mere 
duty. Therefore, they arc noble; they are more highly praised. To use a simple 
example, paying ono*s debts is just. Ko one would call it a'noble action. To 
go to jail because you have embezzled money is a just action, but no one would 
say it*s a noble action. So the distinction is still immediately intelligible. 
You sec, only now does Aristotle begin to speak of the fundamental difficulty of 
the immense variety of human goals, of the moral chaos. Uhat he has spoken about 
hitherto, the variety of arts and the ends of the arts — this was very minor. 
But if all noble and just things are by convention — that means, by virtue of 
a decision made by the community and not intrinsically — how can he find ary 
bearing then except by mero conformism and simply follov/ing the lead given by 
our society. This is the first difficulty hero, and let us sec the next one# 

0: "And a similar uncertainty surrounds the conception of the good. ..." 

Ss Yes, not the exception; the good things. I mean, if Aristotle would talk 
so much about conceptions he would be a long time forgotten. He speaks about 
the good things, health, wealth, and so on. It* s not a conception here. Yes? 

0 : ... surrounds the good things because it frequently occurs that good 

things have harmful consequences: people havo bofore now boon ruined 
by wealth, ard in other cases courage has cost men their lives. 

S: Yes. 'Others have perished through courage. Yes. It*s very simile. Yes. 

So you see, Aristotle makes the distinction between two classes of esteemed or 
cstecmablc things: the noble and just of which'he had spoken before, and now he 
turns to'the good things. The good things are, if you want to use such an ex¬ 
pression, morally neutral. Everyone would ordinarily admit that health is a 
good thing and that courage is a good thing. But looks some people have been 
ruined by the fact that they wore healthy, because they went to some place to 
which they would not have gone if they had been sick, and in bed. And by going 
there they perished. Other people are courageous, undergo risks which they 
would not have undergone if they were not so courageous, and perished by that. 
These are vozy crude examples, but they indicate, at least, that what we ordin¬ 
arily think are'good things arc, perhaps, not unquestionably and 'unqualifiedly 
good. 'Xenophon, who develops this thane at much greater length in Memorabilia , 
IV: ii, goes even so far as to say that vdsdom, perhaps, is not altogether good 
because there are quite a few men who arc, because of their wisdom — they have 
been kidnapped by the king of Persia, so that it is better not to be wise* Ivlr. 
Boyan. 
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Q: (Objects to last point), 

S: No, yon have no idea how and common-sensical Aristotle can be* 

Take this very*literally, I mean, take such a proof: if someone is the top 
fighter; hence, he will be put into a crack regiment* The chances of survival 
are much smaller than if he were known to bo a very mediocre soldier* I mean, 
from a very broad consideration we have to consider even such simple things* 
Show the difficulty* 

So, in other vrords, now only is the case bust vri.de open*' be have the sus¬ 
picion that all specifically moral things, the noble and just, may be only con¬ 
ventions* And regarding the good things, where no ono can say that it is con¬ 
vention which makes health,or wealth cr courage good, even there they are not 
unqualifiedly good* Where shall vre take our bearings? Here that is a crucial 
stop in the argument. Nov: what follows from that? Tie are so familiar with that 
today, you know, because wo have all gone to social science and have learned 
that'there is not a single thing which is unqualifiedly good. 17c knov/ this at 
once, whereas in classical tines this was the preserve of a few people who had 
listened to the so-called Sophists. Dut today millions are brought up in this 
way. IThat follows? Social science? Yes, one could say that, but Aristotle has 
one objection which he has already indicated. What becomes of the polis if you 
enthrone social science? So we must do better than social science and Aristotle 
indicates how he plans to do bettor. Lot us read the immediate sequel, 

0 : Wo must therefore be content'if, in dealing with subjects and starting 

from premises thus uncertain, we succeed in presenting a broad outline 
of the truth: when our subjects and our premises arc merely generali¬ 
ties, it is enough if we arrive at generally valid conclusions. 

S: Yes, lot us stop here for a moment. Now what does he say?' Uc must be sat¬ 

isfied V.ith a certain rough and ready premises. In other words, the fact that 
from time to time some people perish becauso they are healthy is not enough to 
say that health is not a good. Health is a good'most of the time. That*s good 
enough for us as practical men. This, of course, does not yet solve the problem 
of the noble and just things. That wc must still take into consideration. We 
disregard the exceptions as we must* Otherwise we would lose our bearings com¬ 
pletely. A deliberate abandonment of exactness in the sense of mathematics: 
dcliborato. This docs not go to the root of the matter by any means, but let us 
see hovr he develops that. Aristotle has now stated in a most general way what 
the subject of ethics is* He has now stated in the most general way how it must 
be treated and that'we cannot expect the exactness, ssyj of mathematics. Now he 
raises the question, what about the hearer, the student, of ethics? ViThat kind 
of a man must he be? Lot us read that novr* n In the same manner — 

0 : ’ we may ask the student also to accept the various views wc put forward 

in the same spirit; for it is the mark of an educated mind to expect 
that amount of exactness in each kind which the nature of the particular 
subject admits* It is equally unreasonable to accept merely probable 
conclusions from a mathematician and to demand strict demonstration from 
an orator*' 

Again, each man judges correctly those matters with which he is ac¬ 
quainted; it is of'these that'he is a competent critic. To criticise a 
particular subject, therefore, a man must have been trainod in that sub¬ 
jects to be a good critic generally, he rrust have had an all-round educa¬ 
tion. 
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S: Yes, let us stop here. Nowemhat does he say? He speaks now of the student 

of what we may call ethics or politics. He must be aware from the very begin¬ 
ning what dqgreo of certainty he can possibly expect. Otherwise he behaves like 
a brute, like an elephant in a china shop, when he wants in ethics mathematical 
certainty. That cannot reasonably be expected. Aristotle briefly mentions' in 
passing what an educated man is. An educated nan is not, strictly speaking, the 
scholar in the field but a man who has a reasonable familiarity with what the 
scholars in that field arc doing. And an all-round educated man would be reason¬ 
ably well informed about all fields of scholarship, which today is, of course, 
no longer possible but which was possible in ancient times. New what is the key 
point? That is said only in passing. Aristotle says don f t expect mathematical 
certainty, but he mentions another kind of speaker here as an alternative to the 
mathematician, and who is that? 

Os The orator. 

Ss The orator. I mean, from an orator you do not demand apodictic proofs: 
plausible proofs. Now what Aristotle does in the Ethics is in between mathemat¬ 
ics and rhetoric. For example, the orator appeals to the decent feelings of his 
listeners. This is impossible in mathematics, but in ethics it'is perfectly pos¬ 
sible. That‘s one example of what he has in mind. The oraters, of course, can 
preach up anything and everything, and this is, of course, not what Aristotle 
means by the ethical teacher. So wo see here that Aristotle still has not told 
us how we can overcome the moral chaos regarding the noble, the just, and even 
the good things. That he will tell us in the sequel. Now let us go on. Let us 
conclude this chapter. 

0: Hence, the young are not fit to be students of politics. For they have 

no experience of life and conduct, and it is these that supply the pre¬ 
mises and subject matter of this branch of philosophy. And moreover they 
are led by their feelings; so that they will study the subject to no 
purpose or advantage, sinco the end of this science is not knowledge but 
action. And it makes no difference whether they are young in years cr 
immature in character; the defect is not a question of time, it is be¬ 
cause their life and its various aims are guided by feeling; for to such 
persons their knowledge is of no use, ary more than it is to persons of 
defective self-restraint. But moral scionco nay bo of great value to 
those who guide their desires and actions by principle. 

S: Let us read tho next sentence because it is the conclusion of this introduc¬ 

tion. 


Os Let so* much suffice by way of introduction as to the student of 

the subject, the spirit in which our conclusions are to be received, 
and the object that we set boforc us. 

S: Yes. Now do you see what ho says then, how Aristotle overcomes, provision¬ 

ally at any rate, the moral chaos of the exist once of which he has informed us? 
TJhat does he do? I think one can state it vary simply. The hearer of ethics 
must be a moral man. At least he must be a well bred man who cones to class 
with the understanding of tho noble and just things, and also this general clar¬ 
ity about what ordinarily' the good things are. The pursuers of wealth and so 
on, of this kind of thing, would not understand what he says. Aristotle does 
not begin, and that is crucial, with refuting what you can call innoralisn: for 
example, as Plato does in his way in the first book of the Republic when Socrates 
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refutes Thrasymachus or in the Gordias when Socrates refutes Callicles, and sim¬ 
ilar things* Ke docsn l t do that. He presupposes men who would know from the 
very beginning that Callicles and Thrasymachus cannot be right, who take decency 
for granted. This is tho deliberate and conscious limitation. How could this 
be politically justified? Yos? 

Qs Does ho ever make clear — perhaps this is an answer to your quostion — 
that this kind of moral man -- is he moral by nomos or is he moral by nature? He 
raises this quostion earlier. 

S: Yes, he raises it, but ho does not answer it in these terms. I mean, what 

does he take for granted? That the noblo and just things are truly noble and 
just. That question is not answerod in terras of physis or nomos. It*s not a 
theoretical answer. 

Q; (Inaudible). 

Ss Yes, he takes it, indeed. There arc no self-evident'principle s from which 
he starts. There arc principles evident to well bred men, and this is a very- 
great difficulty. Let us face it. In other words, a gentleman called Aristotle 
who is, at the same time, more than a gentleman talks to gentlemen'to give gon- 
§ tlenen the greatest possible clarity about what they, as gentlemen, arc inclined 
to. If someone is not a gentlemen, either clever or stupid — it doosn*t make 
ary difference — he is not a fit hearer of Aristotle because he denies the 
principles. (Quotes a sentence in Latin and then translates). w Against him who 
denies tho principles one cannot dispute* ” That seems to be tho beginning of 
Aristotle. That will become ever more clear to us. Aristotle does not dedueo 
the ethical principles from any higher principles. In this respect'he is very 
rare. In ancient times it is even unique. The predominant view is, for exam¬ 
ple, the Platonic view. You know, Plato gives a kind of deduction in the Repub - 
lie and other places* Aristotle doesn 1 1 do it. Aristotle is very practical and 
TuTsimply says what is the use of training in the political art in the widest 
sense potential tyrants and other undesirables* I want to train only gentlemen 
of.whom I can be sure that they Trill not even think of becoming tyrants. Is 
this net a very defensible position? I mean, the gentleman has to knot/ what 
tyrants are after and he has to know by what means tyrants cone to power and 
keep themselves in powor in order to got rid of them* But he does not have to 
become convinced that it is low to strive for tyranry. He knows that. He has 
been well bred. This is what you can call the Jane Austin element in Aristotle 
which is, however, by no means a negligible and indefensible thing. Aristotle 
was aware of those difficulties but the Ethics is not the' place to discuss them. 
That is tho great difference between him - and, I would say, all other ancient 
I philosophers. This lack of radicalism is a very great radicalism: simply to 
face this arouses difficulty* So the hearers must be decent men. 

Q: (Inaudible) 

S: Yes, that it would help us very much for our lives if ive know that good so 

that we can use it as a target. 

Q: The question is again how are we going to get our bearings if there wasn*t 

something other than convention. Is that correct? 

, S: Yes, we must know something, but since Aristotle is not an epistomologist 
ho is relatively uninterested in the question of how we discover it. . ♦ • (A 
few Yfords inaudible). 
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Q: Yes, well, the point I*m trying"to make is you are deriving these princi¬ 

ples from something other than nemos* convention, itself* This is vrhere you get 
your bearings* That ho docs say, cr does he? 

Ss Yes, that he does not even say but we can assume that he somehow mist aim 
at something more substantial than convention* 

Q: On the othi_r hand, the end of this subject is not knowledge but action* 

S: Absolutely* In other words, theoretically it is of very minor interest. 

That’s what he means by that* But practically it is of utmost interest* What 
does he mean by that? 

Q: But the question is if we are concerned with action do we need to be' con¬ 

cerned with theso things that are derived not from nomos ? In other words,vre 1 re 
going to have to work within the conventions of whatever vre* ve got. 

S: No, no, Aristotle doesn’t say that his book is based on conventions. It’s 

by no means as simple as that* 

Qj I’m seeing a little difficulty here. 

Ss An enormous difficulty. Lot us first read the parallel to that which fol¬ 
lows almost immediately after ; in the technical sense, a repetition. Now this 
is in the next chapter* We have only to read the end. ' In 1095&30 **- this whole 
section. You see, this chapter which would' come now is, as a whole, a repetit 
tion of the preceding section of the Ethics , simplified in many ways but also, 
of course, adding something. Aristotle would never say the same thing all over 
again because this would make the book better and then he would have a better 
publication record with his department. But he hasnis reasons. (Laughter). It 
happens. It is fostered by the practice of judging people by the number and 
size of their publication. This wasn’t so in ancient times. Now X want us to 
road now only this end to answer Mr. Boy an’s question* "But it must not escapo 
us that the speeches down from the principles and those toward the principles 
differ*” Bo you have that? 

Os And vre must not overlook tho distinction between arguments that 

start from first principles and those that lead to first principles. 

It was a good practice of Plato to raise this question, and to enquire 
whether the right procedure was to start from. * * * 

S: Well, not such a very clumsy expression, a word like procedure, but the way 

he simply says — whether the way is from the beginnings — 

0 : ... or up to the beginnings, as in a race-course one may run from the 

judges to the far end of the track or reversely* 

S: Is he not clear? Thcro arc two ways in the race-course and there are two 

ways in inquiries. Yes. Go on* 

0: ’’Now no doubt it is proper to start from the known* 11 

Ss Well, this is true generally. I mean, this is more universal than what, he 
said before: from the beginnings or toward the beginnings. Y/c start from the 
known* In every teaching and learning one must start from something which one 
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knows. This simple thing is, I tliink, clear; but it cannot be repeated often 
enough because all miscarriages in learning can be said to stem from the fact 
that people do not begin from what thqy know but begin from something which they 
believe to know, (inaudible question and explanation regarding the race-course). 
You would see it in every movie on this subject. Good. Now go on. "Then we 
must begin from what is known to us, but this is twofold for some things aro 
known to us and others arc' known simply." Nov; this may sound strange: known 
simply and not known to us, meaning what is known simply is that the nature of 
which would make the knowledge true knowledge, knowledge in the highest sense* 
lie ascend, let us say, from the effects to the causes, but only the descent from 7 
the causes to the effects is genuine knowledge. I will develop this later on 
fully, lie must first read that. I*m sorry. Now Aristotle says, then, with a 
little joke, perhaps we must begin from what is known to us. Good. Now how 
does he go on? 

0: "This is why in order to bo a competent student of the right and just. . 

S: About the noble and just. Yes? 

0 : "•'• • about the noble and just, and in short of the topics of politics in 

general, the pupil is bound to have been well trained in his habits* n 

S: Yes. In other words, he has a decent upbringing — must have had a decent 

upbringing* Yes. 

0: "For tho starting-point or first principle is the fact that a thing is so." 

S: The "that" he simply says. He start from the "that 0 " Yes? 

0: "If this be satisfactorily ascertained, there will be no need also to know 

the reason why it is so." 

S: Yes. The "why." If we know the "that," Aristotle says very strangely, we 

do not need the "why." Yes? 

0: ' "And the man of good moral training knows first principles already or can 
easily"acquire then." 

S: Novr let us stop hero. Good. Now what is the point? He mkes here a dis¬ 

tinction which we can call with traditional terms, although not necessarily 
their present-day meaning. There is deduction and induction, deduction from 
the first principles and induction leading up to them. This is in itself sim¬ 
ple and clear. Nov; here you start from the things, from the principles /who ' 
former/ and where you start here is what Aristotle calls what is known simply, 
what is intrinsically known and not necessarily known to us, what is the princi¬ 
ple from which all genuine knowledge seems to start.' Hore we start /the latter/ 
from what is known to us, in induction* For example, an earthquake: the fact 
of an earthquake, and wo ascend to tho causes of earthquakes. VJo would have a 
complete knowledge if we would have here causes connected with each other by' 
descending from which we would be able to give an account of all earthquakes, 
all eclipses of tho sun and the moon, and whatever have you. This is a simple 
schema. So the starting point hero is tho "that" and not the "why,” Here the 
starting point is the "why," and which is a descent* Is this simple and schema¬ 
tic distinction clear? 
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Q: I think the induction and deduction is clear, but Hm still'not clear on 

how anything can be known, knowable in itself, if it*s not known, because isn't 
it the human mind which — there would be nothing if there were no human mind — 

Ss Yes, but still, does it not make sense, comon-sensically, to say that tho 
highest principles of everything arc not immediately accessible to us, that what 
we know primarily are rather dogs and cate and tables and this kind of thing and 
wo ascend to them? Does it not, common-sonsically, make sense? Let me try it 
here. What docs it mean in our case? Aristotle addresses vrcll bred people and 
theso well bred people know that these and those and these things arc noble / 
and these and these things are Just and these and these things are, generally 
speaking, good. They don't know why, but they know tho "that, 11 and that is suf¬ 
ficient that they can be listeners and what will happen to then when Aristotle 
cones'to then? Vfriat '<7111 he learn from Aristotle, this well bred man? For ex¬ 
ample, he knows — well, let us take a crude example: when children arc taught 
that he should not spit. Let us take a simple example. He will learn from 
Aristotle why it is decent not to spit. Now this is, of course, a crude example 
and probably when he is 20 years'old he knows already the reason why he shouldn't 
spit, but there arc other things, perhaps, where he doesn't know it so clear. 

For example, regarding the relation of tho two kinds of justice: that t here is a 
justice which consists in simple equality, another which consists in proportion¬ 
ate equality. We will hear about that later. Or other subtlties of the magnan¬ 
imous man and of munificence, and this kind of thing. So from Aristotle he will 
learn the why. 

Let me state it now more precisely. Then I will answer your question. The 
doubt, the moral chaos, is caused by the fact that all moral things, all'noble 
and just things, are believed to be merely conventional. That is to sey, they 
arc not intrinsically good. Aristotle would have to show them why tho noble ahd 
just things arc good. Do you see? They know only: one has to behave decently, 
i.e. nobly and justly. And they know somehow that this is good, but they' cannot 
explain'it. Aristotle will teach them why that is the caso, exactly what, in 
his way, Plato is doing in such books as the Gorgias and the Republic and some 
other books. But here the difficulty arises — (let me finish tho' argument and 
then we have a free for all). 

So if wo take this schema: these men know the "that” — that these and 
these things arc noble and theso and these just. And Aristotle will start here 
then. 'He will lead them up. Aristotle could if ho wanted, since he knows the 
principles — he could teach deductively. He could teach deductively. In'other 
words, Aristotle could soy, "I will not make this" ’qualification. Hitherto, I 
have said I will talk only to decent people.' I will now address all people of 
sufficient'intelligence, decent or no decent, and will prove to them that decen¬ 
cy is'good,”whereas the indecent people,'of course, say that the squares are 
fools, as Collides and Thrasymachus say, in effect. He will teach that. ^ The 
question is whether Aristotle does this too in his Ethics as a matter of fact. 

One thing is clear. Let me say it in advance. Aristotle does not do it. Aris¬ 
totle does not give what we can call a theoretical ethics* Ho starts from uheso 
principles and goes down at least to considerable specification. That he does 
not do. And why does he not do it? Some answer is given, a very provisional 
but by no moans irrelevant answer is given, in tho immediate sequel which we 
shall now read, discuss briefly, and then we will have our discussion. Hr. 
Rconkin. Ho, excuse me. The situation was this: the hearer knows the "that 11 
because ho is well bred and such a man will cither already possess or will eas¬ 
ily acquire the principles. The man who is not well bred will not havo or 
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acquire them easily. And now there is, however, the third type of man: the one 
who has no upbringing and also doesn't know those principles* Y/hat shall we do 
with then? Aristotle gives an answer by quoting a poet* Yes? 

0: As for the person who neither knows nor can learn, let him hear the words 

of Hesiod: 

Best is tho man who can himself advisoj 

He too is good who hearkens to the wise* * . * 

Si Oh no, no metric translation. 11 Ho is altogether the best who himself under- 7 
stands everything* The decent is also he who obeys to him who has spoken well. 
But he who cannot think by himself nor hearing of another: he is altogether a 
useless fellow.” So now which is, then, the one corresponding to Aristotle's 
hearer in the Ethics ? IThich of these three? 

0: The one who partakes of good, counsel* 

S: Hesiod describes him noro precisely: who has heard, who has heard from 

others. This is the status of the man who is merely decent man and is not a 
wise man like Aristotle; He has only heard it* He has been told as a' child and 
as a young man: do this, don't do that. And gradually, by habituation, he has 
become a decent human being, its a decent human being he “knows” that these and 
these things are just and these and these things are noble* And Aristotle will' 
then enlighten him on the basis of this knowledge acquired primarily by hearing, 
about that knowledge* But we shall see that this knowledge does not consist in 
giving a ,, wby, M answering tho question, why is it good to be decent, but devel¬ 
oping the full meaning of decency. For example, he knows something about cour¬ 
age, about temperance, about magnanimity and whatever it my be. And he has 
read quite a few poets and so which have elucidated it in various vrays. Aris¬ 
totle elucidates these things coherently. This vre can say is — at least, that 
the bulk of the first part is devoted to this question. Now but why can one say 
— what is the simple justification of Aristotle's seemingly circular and unsci¬ 
entific procedure? You know, people are decent because they have been told to 
be decent and then Aristotlo clarifies and sophisticates this meaning of decency 
without ever raising the question, why should one be decent, as Socrates does* 
There was a very famous moral philosopher In modern tines who was absolutely 
anti-Aristotelian in these matters, but, os it happens, as it may very well hap¬ 
pen, because of tho depth of the anti-Thomisn, understood this point veiy v/ell. 
And that was Kant. I moan, they are radically different, but one thing they' 
have in common. There is no deduction of ethics from pre-cthical principles, 
and one can give an answer which both have in common, a very simple one. ' If you 
say to a young man or a young woman, do this, this and this is not decent, and 
you get the reply ^ why should one be decent, what will you say about such an'in¬ 
dividual? I mean, questioning whether this is in fact decent or not: that's, of 
course, a different story* But why should one be decent? T/e 11, a decent man 
novesr raises this question* In other words, there is no possibility Df deducing 
decency from non-dcccncy. This is the simple moral answer which Kant surely 
gives but v/hich, in his vray, also Aristotle gives. Only the situation in Aris¬ 
totle is infinitely more complex than'in Kant because in Kant this kind of moral 
knowledge, if we Can call it that way, is higher,' theoretically higher, strange 
as that may sound, than all theoretical knowledge, whereas for Aristotlo theo¬ 
retical knowledge is higher than this kind of knowledge. So in a simple* schema 
(goes to blackboard) moral man looks hero at something* That is the ord, the 
moral end from which he starts and beyond which he cannot look and reins os to 
look. This is a rough structure of Kant's doctrine. All knowledge, in Kant's 
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sense, ultimately' is subordinated and points toward a knowledge of this kind. 
Host philosophers, and Aristotle is also one of then, don't stand here as phil¬ 
osophers, but here. They look at it from the outside. As philosophers they are 
not subject to the moral laws in their capacity as thinking beings. That is 
also tiie case of Aristotle, but Aristotle secs also the necessity of a consider¬ 
ation which is limited by morality and that is what he supplies here* That is 
the reason why there is no deduction given. Later on when we come to the doc¬ 
trine of the virtues you will see that Aristotle does not make the slightest at¬ 
tempt to deduce these virtues: show that there are so and so mary and only these 
virtues. Then he would have to go into a higher principle: say, the human soul 
has so and so many parts and there must bo a virtue for each of these parts./ 
That's roughly what Plato docs in the Republic . Nothing of the kind in Aris¬ 
totle. That has to do with this deliberate limitation, and the grave question 
of course is this, which was, I think, implied by Mr* Boyan: is Aristotle not 
compelled to avoid this circularity? You know: that decency presupposes itself. 
Must there not be some higher principle through which decency is justified? 

Q: Hay I raise a point: what is health? How is health defined? 

Si A good condition of the body. 

Q: Yes, I think it night bo possible to derive decency fron non-dcnency. 

S: You'mean good condition of the soul. Something of this kind is done surely 

by Plato, to some extent also by Aristotle. But the question is this: surely 
that would scan to be the nost natural procedure but it is not simply the proce¬ 
dure of Aristotle and wo must keep this question in mind. T/hat I wanted to em¬ 
phasize at the beginning was only this point: that Aristotle is alive to'the 
grave question posed by that moral chaos, the moral skepticism which was, of 
course, as such as developed in classical antiquity as it was at any time in 
modern times. But w3 must see what is the way in'which ho'counters it. Now in 
this section which wc did not read — well we can, perhaps, discuss it — Father 
Vaughan, you read the first paper? Why don't you begin at 105$all* and go on to 
1055^8, and Mr. Reinkin takes the rest of Book I. But there were some further 
questions, 

02 5 (Inaudible). 

S: No, I would say this question would become interesting only if wo would 

come across a serious difficulty which cannot be explained from the subject mat¬ 
ter'but only by an external mishap. ... Then we would take it up. But after 
all, this is not a philology class nor a philosophy class. Vic are political 
scientists. Well, I could have told you something of this but everyone can read 
it, I suppose, in Rackham*s introduction: that there are three books which have 
como down to us in tho Aristotelian body which are - ethics: this famous ethics 
called the Nicomachcan Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, and the great ethics, the 
Magna MoraHa, andthat there are all"kinds of hypotheses about their relation 
but - this - Ls”~polymathy» You know what that is? That is a Greek word which is 
quite good to remember. I do not know whether there is a simple equivalent to 
that in English. "Poly” means much or many and H mathy M means learning: much 
looming, knowing many things, and it implies an old saying. (Quotes it in 
Greek and then translates). w Knowing mary things docs not teach wisdom. 11 One 
must, unfortunately, know many things but for some reasons. (An inaudible sen¬ 
tence stressing the same point). I think we have to say this ethics which wo 
read has been the ethics throughout the Western world especially in the Middle 
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Ages and modern times, and is in vrealth of subject matter by far'superior to 
others, whatever' the other forms may be* Surely one should also, if one has the 
time, study them, but most of you are, I'm sure, very glad if they get some ac¬ 
quaintance with a single ethics of Aristotle and then one chooses naturally the 
most perfect form of it, whatever the relation of it to the others. That's not 
interesting. Yes? 

'In the passage that we were reading, I05$b, about line 6 , where Aristotle 
says, “For the starting-point or first principle is the fact that a thing is so; 
if this be satisfactorily ascertained, there will be nc need also to know the 
reason v/hy it is so," and you explained this. The tiling that I don't under¬ 
stand — 

S: Hell, is it not truo'that if people know that these and these things are 

the noble and just things, that this is for all practical purposes the most im¬ 
portant thing? hhether they can give an account of it is loss important. For 
action. Does it not make sense? 

Q 32 Yfcll, except that what he is saying is that these people already knew what 
was good — 

S: Yes, but that it is good, not why. That is a key distinction, 

Q 31 They know that it is good but — 

S; That it is good but — they know it by hearing. 

And so, supposedly Aristotle would want to teach them why it is good. 

S: Yes, to some extent* He says so. But v/hat he does is — in one sense ho 

tells them the "why," I mean, if we follow this languages namely, he gives them 
tho formal cause. He tells them what precisely magnanimity, courage, end so, 
is. 'But he does not tell them, at least not thematically, why is magnanimity 
good, why is justice good. He makes some passing remarks regarding justice, but 
this is not his theme. You understand the procedure most simply when you com¬ 
pare it with the discussions' in the Gorgias and in the Republic, first book of 
the Laws and in other places, where -Ehe Platonic speaker, the'Platonic mouth¬ 
piece, proves to others that justice is good. Or; let us say, decency is good.. 
Aristotle does not prove that. He presupposes it, he says. He doesn't address 
Callicles-cs and Thrasymachus-cs and this kind of people. Ho addresses nice 
people and the nice people know it from their upbringing. And this is theoret¬ 
ically not entirely satisfactory: that goes without saying. But the question 
is, did Aristotle not indirectly meet this fundamental theoretical issue? The 
most urgent issue is surely tho practical issue: that th<y be confirmed in their 
duties, as we would say, and enlightened about them rather than to become unne¬ 
cessarily complicated as to why they should, fulfill their duties. Does this not 
make sense? 

Q^: The reason I don't understand what's happening is because if they already 
know this as decent people, then what more can they expect to learn from Aris¬ 
totle? 

S: Dell, I v/ondor whether some of the I mean, read some of the practical 

minds, statesmen and' this kind of people, and read what they write about the 
highest human things, and you will be surprised how very fragmentary and incon- 
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plete that is. For example — is Mr. Ernmert hero? Yon'have made a study of 
Churchill. You have soon that he says wonderful things; but when ho'tries to 
speak abstractly it*s very poor. Now he has, of course, in his case, a wonder** 
ful justification because tho matrix is so rich: you lcnOvr, his life experience, 
and so on. But theoretically it is not satisfactory.' “When Aristotle speaks 
about the various virtues, very few very virtuous men, and outstanding by their 
virtue, would be able to write such a cluster on munificence or whatever it be. 
Aristotle takes the broadest view/. It is of some importance. I think everyone 
of you >7ho has tried to be virtuous and has read about a specific virtue in 
Aristotle has learned something because of tho breadth of the consideration: 
tilings of which ho lias'not thought* You will see it when wc go on and como to 
tho individual virtues, which are the clearest example of that. But later on 
other subjects come, like pleasure and so on. Mr. Seltzer. 



S: Yes, yiu anticipate. 17c will see later -*■ that vdll come up next time *~ 

in the first book there is a kind of deduction, namely, very roughly — well, I 
will not answer your question, 17c must follow the movement. There is something 
of this kind, Aristotle calls it, in a way, a deduction. I know that. But if 
you would raise tho question, how this statement is related to the enumeration 
of the virtues at the end of Doolc II, then you would see there is no connection, 
It r s not brought up. Surely. Aristotle knew that surely from Plato if from no 
other place: that a theoretically satisfactory account would require s omething 
like a deduction. And don*t forget that the most influential adaptation of 
Aristotle in tho lies tern world, the Th mis tic adaptation, is not based — in 
Thomas you have a deduction. But tho Thonistic deduction is based directly on 
Cicero and such uriterS, Stoic tradition, which in its turn is a prolongation of 
the Platonic tradition, of this deducing tradition. In Aristotle that does not 
exist. That * s his peculiarity. One can say Aristotle, in a proper, although 
not now generally used, meaning of the werd empirical — Aristotle is the most 
empirical. How do these phenomena appear to us in the life of action and not 
when we, as it were, withdraw from it and reflect upon it? That is Aristotle*s 
amazing exactness and fidelity to the phenomena as they show themselves in ac¬ 
tion, when urc live. Mr. Glenn* 


(Regarding Aristotle*s relevance to other cultures). 

S: (One or two inaudible sentences followed by the following). You only have 
to road with some care the story of Saul and David to see. ... but I once ex¬ 
plained this kind of' thing in the presence of a student of Chinese things, of 
which I know nothing, and he said that is exactly — I mean, the main points — 
what the Chinese gentlemen have understood. There may be certain differences 
... but as far as Winston Churchill, who is surely not a man who is "doing" 
philosophy, was given the Ethics in an English translation when he was a very 
mature nan by Lord Birmingham - *^) end Churchill read it and found it absolutely 
convincing and said, ,, That*s more or less the way in which I always understood 
these things. n So there arc some men, at ary rate — and Churchill had not gone 
through Oxford and Cambridge. . . • but indeed one con say this is somehow^a 
consequence, an indirect consequence of Aristotle in Britain. I do not believe 
— I think one can show -- by reflecting a bit one can show, and that Aristotle 
does not give us. , . . (all of this off-microphone and difficult to hear). On' 
magnanimity, when you read'that chapter, there are quite a few things which are, 
at"first glance, obnoxious, and if you would read Thomas* commentary you would 
see that Thomas has interpreted it away, in a senso, because certain things arc 
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clearly hard to take from the Biblical point of'view. But, on the other hand, 
when you look around and you see — for example, I saw this for the first time 
only a short while ago when I reflected a bit about Montgomery, you know, of El 
Alemain, and who, as you all know, has also a considerable ridiculousness, He^ 
famous for that. But, on the other hand, ... (inaudible words). But if you 
look at him ho is a man of whom it has been said he was born'to command. Mow it 
is obviously necessary for every society to possess such nen, especially for the 
military but I suppose, also, other things. Mow, but a man born to 

command — when you read the chapter on magnanimity, from this point of view: 
that what he describes is here the typo who is born to command and knows it, of 
course, then quite a few things will fall into shape and it would no longer be a 
specimen of a peculiarity cf this particular "culture 11 but Tall be a necessity 
of political society which was perhaps more elaborated by the Greeks than by 
people living in other cultures. Perhaps, but not more.' But the fundamental 
human necessity of it becomes clear and the sane applies, also, to .other things 
too. 

(End of tape. The following is a summary from student notes). 

Surely Aristotle doesn 1 ! simply qualify tho availablo morality. In "quali¬ 
fying 1 it he modifies it* The Aristotelian Ethics is the Greek gentleman*s mor¬ 
ality' as seen and purified by a philosopher, by a - nan who stands above that mor¬ 
ality, i.c. modifies it, 

Q: (Regarding the distinction between the good for the individual and that of 

tho city). 

S: hore divine, more illustrious, more resplendent. The maximum is nations, 

not the cosnopolis. Regarding the divine, the word is used in the sense of very 
outstanding. I do not even have to refer to tho American usage. 

Q: Fould this not reflect the pretty well established fact that founders are 

made? 


S:- That is very good. But whether Aristotle would call a founder divine in 
the sense of a God is very doubtful. That he would use the word in tills meta¬ 
phorical sense is another matter* 
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2 nd Meeting: April I/, 19 d 3 


. . . I vd.ll naturally only mention those things where I disagree with you. Now 
you quoted Ortega y Gassctt. That quotation was very helpful bocause it shows, 
indeed, the tremendous difference between tho views prevailing today and the 
vlcv of Aristotle* There is no history, in Gassett*s senso, in Aristotle, nor in 
Plato, nor in anyono until the 10 th century. This is one point* . • • (Several 
inaudible words). Now you raised the question at the end, why not the contem¬ 
plative life toward which Aristotle is loading up at the beginning, in the- first 
book? 1 /hat was your answer? You mentioned the fact that Aristotle points, from 
the very beginning to contemplative lifo, but only points to it and leaves it 
very veguo. And what was your explanation of this? ^ 

0: Well, my answer was that in the final analysis it vd.ll not be simply contem¬ 

plation, but vre must Vfait until the final — 

S: Yes, this is one answer, but the simplest answer, I believe is this: that 

Aristotle leads from what people are more likely to know and they arc more' likely 
to know tho life of action than the life of contemplation. In other words, he 
ascends somehow. Not a descent. Ascent. That is one point. ’But as for'this 
other question which came up last time — and Mr* , I believe, raised 

the Question, is not morality essential to theory? Wo spoalc of intellectual pro¬ 
bity, for example. Well, this I gave a rough and provisional answer. I said 
there'is a groat difficulty. You can easily see «— if you would look up in the 
Surma, first part of the second part, question 5 > 0 , tho last article, Where Thomas 
raises the question, does intellectual virtue presuppose moral'virtue, and he 
says the intellectual virtue called prudence, practical wisdom, does, but wisdom, 
theoretical vdsdon, does not. So you see — and Thomas knew Aristotle quite 
well. * So there is a real difficulty here. We will later on have to take up 
this question coherently* 

' lfoj r there were certain terms which you used which did not mako very hap¬ 
py, Father Vaughan: material prosperity© ^fhy material? Why not simply say 
wealth? The term material, you know, if it is an Aristotelian term, as you knot;, 
matter, material, does not have this meaning of bodily. Something vary intellec¬ 
tual nay be matter. It is something else: tho genus or the spocios and this 
kind of thing* So let us leave it at the simple word, wealth, because when we 
speak of wealth we ordinarily do not mean by that literal wealth* l/o mean Just 
a bank account and similar forms of wealth. Cut a more important term which you' 
use is system, system of ethics. Now the word system is a Greek word, of' course, 
and means something which you have put together, and is used, for example, Of an 
any or anything put together ty man. That'doctrines, edifices, as it were,'of 
this kind are'called systems'is rather late, and the term came in common use, as 
far as I know, in 16 th, 17th, century, but the very precise meaning of the tern 
system in philosophy is due to modern philosophy, and reaches its full clarifica¬ 
tion in Kegel only. So I think in a more careful langauge' one should not speak 
of systems when speaking of the teachings of Plato and Aristotle. 

Surely the key point to consider when one touches this book is that it' is 
the oldest othical treatise. Y/hother there were earlier ones before: msybe, but 
wc surely don*t have them. And Plato* s writings are not treatises; obviously, 
of ethics or of anything else, but all dialogues* So this vre must, indeed, ke<p 
in mind. That 1 s the oldest ethical treatise which we have. 
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Y/hen you raised this, induced by Northrop — and you could have been in¬ 
duced, as you know, by n ether people because there is nothing Northropian in 
this thesis — this we have been told sinoe three centuries now — it*s almost 
nauseating — that Aristotle*sethical teaching rests on his teleology. The tel¬ 
eology lias been refuted, if not by Descartes and Ncr/ton at least by Darwin, and 
therefore the whole thing is baseless. Now I would argue against Northrop in 
particular in a perfectly legitimate way which is called ad hominen : let us sec 
how it works on the Northropian basis. I happen to have read bis ^ock on East 
and West. I was asked to give a report on one chapter which dealt with Islamic 
culture* Aid can only say, if this is the consequence of the ner/ science then 
the methods used by'some central African tribes are proferablo. Yes, but this 
question, of course, is a very grave question. Docs Aristotle*s ethical teach¬ 
ing presuppose his physics and metaphysicsJ It*s a very grave question, and the 
distinction between theoretical and practical wisdom, which Aristotle makes, by' 
virtue of which practical wisdom is in itself independent of theoretical^wisdom, 
shows that there is a real difficulty here. Perhaps there are principles of 
practice which are not in noed of ary theoretical foundation. Perhaps. Wo do 
not know yet. So we must leave this open for the time being. 

Now let us turn, then, to a coherent discussion of our assignment. I would 
like to remind you first of what we found out last time. Aristotle Starts with 
an observation about the variety of ends. Ends mean here human ends, and it'is 
perfectly open whether non-human beings and, in particular, inanimate things, 
have ends. This is still left open. There is a variety of ends and yet there 
is some unity there because there is an order among these ends, and this is most 
clearly visible in the arts. Dut is there one single highest end or is there a 
variety of highest ends which are more or less equal in dignity? That is left 

open. Yet there is one highest pursuit. This we know. And that is politics, 

the quality of the statesman* This being the case, there must be' the highest 
end because there is tho highest pursuit. Now one can, of course, raise n ques¬ 
tions against this sealingly dogmatic assertion, but most people who listen to 
Aristotle, surely all who listened to this lecture, would have said, of course. 
Everyone secs that: whatever we may admire most — think, for example — even a 
physicist today is ultimately acting today according to orders of Washington. 
There nay have been a time in which physics was not subject to such governmental 
orders, but our age has again b econe very radical and political. But, of course, 

rre must reconsider that much more carefully. The second point is that the vari¬ 

ety of ends is much more radical than Aristotle stated at the beginning. TTo arc 
confronted with a chaos: all noble and just things seem to be only conventional, 
so great is the difference. (By the way, the word noble, which I explained pro¬ 
visionally — it is the same word in Greek as the word for beautiful. And one 
could, perhaps, use something like resplendent in order to indicate the connec¬ 
tion between the two. A beautiful horse and a noble action: in Greek it*s tho 
same vrord. There are languages in which you can use in both cases the same 
vrord. For example, in German. I believe also in Arabic, Dut you cannot do it 
in English. In French you can do it, of course, too: belle accion; And so on. 
Good.) So all noble and just things seem to be by convention only, and the 
good things are so dubious. The most obvious'goods prove to be evils under cer¬ 
tain conditions. Yet Aristotle*s answer here, as we have seen; we speak only to 
decent people arri decent people arc people '..ho know that the noble ard just 
things arc choiceworthy because they arb noble and just. And how do they kncrfr 
it? Ultimately by hearing. Dy hearing, by having been told by their betters, 
their parents or others. This was the main point we made last timo. 

Now in the immediate sequel, in 1095, all* to bl3, we find a repetition: a 
repetition of the preceding argument* If you turn to 10$?5bl2; — do you have 
that? 
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0: n£ct us however resume our discussion from tho point at which vrc digressed.” 

— (Eoss translation being used). 

S: Yos. Aristotle says here explicitly that wo have made a digression. Ihe 

preceding thing is a digression, an excursus, but an excursus of a particular 
kind. It is a repetition of what was said before. Now a repetition is never a 
simple restatement without any changes. Now v/hat does he say at this point 
which ho hasn*t said before? I believe we see here that he takes now for granted 
that there is a single highest good, v. r hich — he had not done so before. And 
the reason why ho takes it nw for granted is because all men take it for grant¬ 
ed, because all men speak of happiness, and by happiness everyone moans the com¬ 
plete human good. Nov/ the word for happiness — this is perhaps not even imned* 
lately intelligible to us because the Greek word for happiness has a fuller 
meaning. It is eudainonia, in which the'Greek word for god, or one word, d aimon, 
is in. A man who is --“well, lot us say, has been well treated by God, by a god. 
Eudainonia,, It has also therefore some meaning like pleasant* a very rich mean¬ 
ing compared with what wo ordinarily mean today by a happy follow. And one can, 
therefore, vexy well raiso tho question, is this not a particularly Greek notion 
that there is such a thing as happiness which is the comprehensive good? Now in 
modern times it was questioned, even while the tdreThappiness was still used, 
but it was said in the way in which Aristotle, for example, understood it there 
is no happiness. Happiness is a state of completion; of repose, one could say, 
seemingly. Arid — well, human life is incompatible with a state of repose 0 Hu¬ 
nan life is constant activity, constant change. Yes, but do we not have even in 
our present-day simple, folksy orientation a reminding of the fact that to be 
really well off — that is something static, as they say now — I retract the 
word immediately. A repose. Sometimes one says of a man he is on tho top, on 
the top of the world. He is on the top. Or another simple expressions he is 
sitting pretty. Sitting. ~~1 mean, what can you do more than to sit pretty? So 
we still have a rejoinder that there is something where One would be porfectly 
satisfied with that condition and not wish to change it, because any change 
would be a change for tho worse. However this may be, I limit myself to one 
point: in this section Aristotle does assert there is )ne highest good, but what 
it" is is entirely controversial. So wo have only the name, happiness, but that 
is, perhaps, of some help. Now let us proceed here. In 1095b li. Here we may 
perhaps begin at this point. Read again v/hat you have read. 

0: Let us, however, resume our discussion from the point at which we 

digressed. To judge' from the lives that men lead, most men, and men of 
the most vulgar type, seem (not without some ground) to identify the 
good, or happiness, with pleasure; which is the reason why they love 
the life of enjoyment. 

Ss So, in other words, this would give some substance to the nancj happiness** 

A life of constant ploasurc. From one night club to a Turkish bath, and you can 
go on. Yes? 

Os For there'are, we may say, three prominent types of life — that just 
mentioned, the political, and thirdly the contemplative life. 

S: Contemplative and theoretical is, of course, the same. Yes. 

0: "Now the mass of mankind. . • e" 

Ss Tho nary, he says. Mass is a term stemming from Newtonian physics, or 

thereabouts. Yes? Good. 
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0: ISow the many are evidently quite slavish in their tastes, preferring a 

life suitable to beasts, but they get some ground for their view from 
the fact that many of those in high places share the tastes of Sardana- 
pallus. 

Ss So, in other words, that*s clear* In other words, some in high places live 
bestially and therefore the many who are status seekers — there are quite a few 
at all tines — will simply say wo live like'beasts because that is a chic thing 
to do, because a king, Sardanapallus himself, led* * * * (a fen: words inaudible)* 

Qt (Regarding the translation being used)* 

0: I wont into the Ross because wo had so much troublo with the Reckhan. 

Ss Yes, good* And now? Among the people /iris to tie is addressing there is ho 

one who is seriously considering this life of mere sensual enjoyment* I mean, 
that is simply — well, one can give reasons for that but they know that* They 
know this much: that it's impossible* Now we cone to another kind of nan. How 
does he call than? 

; 

0: A consideration of the prominent typos of life shows that people of super¬ 

ior refinement and of active disposition identify happiness with honor* 

S: Yes, well, ”tha gracious men, the men of some refinement, and the men of ac¬ 

tion: they choose honor* 11 

Os ", * * for tills is, roughly speaking, the end of the political life. 11 

S: Yes, of the political man, I would say* Oh no — of tho political life* 

I in sorry. Pn very sorry* Yes* 

Os Eut it sggjus too superficial to be what v:e are looking for, since it is 
thought to depend on those who bestow honor rather than on him who re¬ 
ceives it, but the good we divine to be something proper to a ran and 
not easily taken from him. Farther, men seem to pursue honor in order 
that they may be assured of their goodness; at least it is by men of 
practical'wisdom that they seek to be honored, and among those who 
know them, and on the ground of their virtuo; clearly, then, according 
to them, at any rate, virtue is better* And perhaps jnc night even 
suppose this to be, rather than h^nor, the end of tho political life, 

S: Yos, let us stop here* 'So Aristotle gives here sime argument'why oven this 

noro respectable end of life, honor, rather than sensual enjoyment, cannot pos¬ 
sibly fill the bill; because honor is something essentially incomplete or defec¬ 
tive, and ho gives sene reasons for that. A man possesses honor if ho is hon¬ 
ored by others* Therefore the others give the honor* They can also take it 
away. And this is a very precarious position if you do not possess' it but oth¬ 
ers dispose of it. That makes some sense; docsn*t it? Furthermore, people arc* 
honored on tho ground of something and this ground on which they arc honored is, 
of course,'more fundamental than the honor, and therefore this ground is some 
excellence, whatever that excellence may be, and therefore that excellence or 
virtue is much more reasonably the end. Yes? 

0: 11 Eut even this appears somewhat in complete* 11 

S: Even virtue, at which we have arrived from honor — even virtue is somewhat 

incomplete* Yes? 
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0: for possession of virtue seems' actually compatible *.vith being asleep, or 

■with life-long inactivity, and, further, with the greatest sufferings and 
misfortunes; but a man who was living so no one would call happy, unless 
lie were maintaining a thesis at all costs* 

S: Yes* You soc, this phenomenon existed already in classical antiquity: that 

someone wants to defend a thesis by hook and by crook and then he can, perhaps, 
not be refuted because he refuses to look at the phonumcna which manifestly re¬ 
fute him. This can happen. But no serious man would say that a man who lives in 
this manner, namely possesses virtue and is in the greatest misery — that this 
is a happy nan* I main, that obviously, you'know? Aristotle makes it, in a 
way,'very simple* 'Think if the story of Job, the greatest example* Job was 
just, was virtuous, and yet lived in very great misery. Hence, no one in his 

( senses could say that Job was a happy man* So virtue cannot be identical with 
happiness. It is here asserted. The other case is more difficult to understand: 
how someone — that is because Aristotle takes virtue here in the precise sense, 
a habit* Now a man may possess a certain habit without over having opportunity 
to exorcise it; The extreme case would be a man who is asleep, who is asleep 
his whole life, but somehow he acquired the habit* Now could one call such a 
nan happy? Go >d* Now the only wey of life which survives this tost is the con¬ 
templative life, and this is, of course, not yet here asserted, that the contem¬ 
plative life is the only one which can be called happy. It is merely indirectly 
suggested. 


Not/ in this whole section Aristotle does again not yet establish what hap¬ 
piness is. He makes only somewhat clearer what the non-vulgar views of happi¬ 
ness are* The vulgar views he had stated before* And now let us turn to — yes, 
in the next chapter Aristotle deals with a - diametrically opposite view. Here wc 
have the views which arc rather well known, the vie?/ of the vulgar, what they 
call no 1 ./ having fun, having fun all the time, because that fun is invariably 
sensual pleasure — that 1 s clear — or the other of the more refined men, honor 
and maybe virtue* This is also not sufficient. And then he takes a diametric¬ 
ally opposite vie?;/ never heard on the market place but only in one place, in 
Plato*s Academy: the Platonic view that the good is the idea of the good* Let 
us read the beginning of that: 10?6all 

0: 17c had perhaps bettor consider the universal good and discuss thoroughly 

what is meant by it, although such an inquiry is made an uphill :inc by 
the fact that the Forms have been introduced by friends of our own* 

S: Yes, forts is a translation' for the Greek word which is ordinarily transla¬ 

ted by ideas, the Platonic ideas * Yes, go on* 

0: Yet it would perhaps be thought to be better, indeed to be our duty, 

for the'sake of maintaining the truth even to destroy what touches us 
closely, especially as we are philosophers or lovers of wisdom; for, 
while both are dear, piety requires us to honor truth above our friends* 

S: Yes, both arc friends, Plato arid the truth, but truth is a greater friend* 

Now Aristotle criticizes Plato in all his works but nowhere else docs ho bring 
in such an- apology for criticizing him - and that is very clear: because this is a 
moral book, a book about human conduct, and his behavior is apparently improper, 
that he should blame a friend and such a friend. Therefore ho makes this re¬ 
mark* Yes, wo cannot possibly go into this discussion of the Platonic doctrine 
of the good because then wc would have first not only to have read the Platonic 
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statements about the idea of the good, but also to have understood them, which is 
much too much to expect frm anyone including me. By the way, what can wo know 
about the Platonic doctrine of tho good, merely externally? How vould you havo 
to proceed if you wanted to understand that? Where does Plato speak about that? 

Os In the Republic, 

S: Republic, Yes? 

°2 : .Also in tho Seventh Letter, 

Ss Not about tho idea of the good as such, 

°2 S No, about the ideas in general, 

Ss Yes, about the ideas in general he speaks in nary other places, but about 
the idea }f the good only in tho Republic in two passages and what that means is 
extremely difficult to say. Perhaps I can make it a bit clearer when we read 
the two passages which are immediately intelligible to everyone of you and arc 
not so technical. Now lot us turn to 1096b2£. That's toward the end of this 
section, 

C: "The good, therefore, is not some common element answering to one idea,” 

Ss Yes, or still more simply stated, there is no idea of the good. There is 
not the good of which Plato spoko, and therefore, of course, this cannot be the 
subject of ethics in particular. Nov/ how does he go on here? 

0: But what then do we mean by the good? It is surely not like tho 

things that only chance to have the same name, /ire go 3ds one, then, 
by being derived from one good or by all contributing to one good,' or 
are they rather one by analogy? Certainly as sight is in the body, so 
is reason in the soul, and so on in ouher eases. But perhaps those 
subjects had bettor be dismissed for tho present; for perfect precision 
about them would be more appropriate to another branch of philosophy. 

0: Literally, "to another philosophy 0 because philosophy does not yet have this 

hard-and-fastness — "to another inquiry," an inquiry of a certain kind. Yes, 
now let us stop here for a moment. Now one must understand it precisely. There 
is not one thing which is tho good. There are many good things, nary'good 
things of different kinds. If you say, ■ but there is always a concept, goods a 
good horse, a good action, a good house, a good demon, a good tyrant, or what¬ 
ever have you. That there is such a concept Plato never denied and no one can 
deny it, but that is not what Plato is speaking about. Plate is speaking about 
a self-subsisting being, self-subsisting being called the good, the good, and 
that is what Aristotle denies. By the* way, one point I should mention before we 
go on: that this passage is, of course, of very great importance although we 
cannot discuss it here, bccauso it shows :>nc thing: that if there ere doctrines 
in the world which make questionable the whole notion of the human good then the 
ethical teacher must discuss them. There'is a sphero of practical life and 
practical understanding where we all know, more or less, what good means in var¬ 
ious contexts, and we do not need a theoretical basis for that. But if this 
whole sphere of action and of prudence is under attack then it becomes necessary 
for the theoretical man, for tho philosopher, to defend that sphere. To that 
extent there is no simply independent practical science. It always will need a 
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theoretical science for its protection. But the question is whether this theo¬ 
retical science protecting the practical sphere vail rave the decisive indica¬ 
tions within the practical sphere. That T s a great question. Now let us go on 
where wc left off, fcr. fteinkin. 

0: And similarly with regard to the Idea; even if there is some one good 

which is universally prcdicablo of goods or is capable of separate and 
independent existence, clearly it could not be achieved or attained by 
nan; but wo are now socking something attainable. 

S: So, in other words, even if there were the good or the idea of the good 

this is not the good wc are seeking here. V/e ere speaking cf a good to be ach¬ 
ieved by man, which Plato, of course, admitted,, Plato wrote one dialogue about 
the human good called the Philcbu3 and thcro ho does inot speak of the idea of 
the good.' So this would scu.i to" show that this is a perfectly sound argument of 
Aristotle, sound, even frtra Plato 1 s point of view. Now in the sequel he shows 
the veiy simple argument, lock, what can we do in practice with the idea of the 
good? Look at a shoemaker. Ho is supposed to make a good shoe. Ho will not be 
in the slightest degree a better shoemaker if he has seen the idea of the good. 
So what 1 s the use of it? Let us read a few passages from the sequel: 1097a3. 

0: This argument has some plausibility, but- seems to clash with the pro¬ 

cedure of the sciences, for all of these, though they aim at some good 
and seek to supply the deficiency of it, leave on one side the knowledge 
ox'the good* Yet that all the exponents of the arts should be ignorant 
of,” "and should not even scok, so great an aid is not probable. It is 
hard, too, to soe how a ’weaver or a carpenter will be benefited in re¬ 
gard to his own craft by knowing this tgood itself 1 , or how the man who 
has viewed the Idea itself will be a better doctor or general thereby. 

S: bhich Plato, in a way, asserts. Yes. Yes? 

0: For a doctor seems not even to study health in this vray, but the health 

of man, or perhaps rather the health of a particular man; it is indi¬ 
viduals that he is healing. 

S: Yes, Now how docs Plato 1 s argument run? Veil, the simplest statement, I 

believe, occurs in the dialogue called Laches. Here a conversation between gen¬ 
erals, one of the examples mentioned* AncTtKc question is, is a certain kind of 
military training good or bad? One of the generals says it 1 s bad, and the other 

says, good, as it happens up to the present day, as you know: the discussions 

around Secretary Maciiamara, this way or that way. 'Generalsalways disagree more 
or less, more than shoemakers do* (Laughter). No, obviously, because it 1 s much 
more important: victory than shoes. And now* how does Plato proceed? The gener¬ 
als don*t agree and therefore thqy must have an arbiter and the arbiter in this 
case is, for some reason, Socrates* And Socrates says, well, all right he 
doesn T t utter any view for this or that particular kind of fighting. He only 
says, why do you want to have ito Somehow, someone suggests, in order to make 
the soldiers better soldiers, surely, better fighters, braver men, more courag¬ 
eous men. Yes, all right. But then wc must knov; what courage is. Xfhat is 
courage? Oh, wc knew that. The generals know that — and then they give an¬ 
swers which are deplorably poor and Socrates. ... (a few inaudible words). So 
they don f t know what courage is and then they decide'at the end — and they 
don t t fight it out — so at the end they decide, well, wc must meet again in or¬ 
der to find out what courage is and then ice can d ecide our question. Now that 
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is obviously a great coined because Plato knows at least as well as wc do that 
this is not the way in which such questions about this or that kind of military 
training are decided. In the worst case, people will rather toss coins than 
wait until some philosophers havo agroed. But let us look at' it one more way. 

T/e want to find out what courage is. Ncnv courage is a virtue, an excellence of 
man, a good quality of man. Then '-.-re must raise a prior question: what is good — 
before wo can answer the question, what is a good habit. And then an infinite 
inquiry which is identical with the whole philosophic enterprise. This is a sin-" 
pie way to show that if one docs not know the good one cannot answer any question, 
and that, of course, would be the end of all - practice. Practice must have short¬ 
er answers. You know, where you aon*t have to'raise all thq questions all the " 
time. And this is fundamentally what Socrates, in this eminently practical book, 
says. That is not the vay to’go about it. We see* that people know the good 
quite well in limited spheres, shoomakor, generals, and so on, and then what "we 
seek is indood broader than what the general or shoemaker or physician needs/but 
it is akin to it. So if it is possible for the general, physician, carpenter, 
and so on, to know what’s the good he is after it should not bo altogether impos¬ 
sible to find out for us political men, perhaps future statesmen — to know what 
that comprehensive good is which we try to establish in our cities. 

So ncnv — we cone now gradually to the definition, tho formal definition of 
happiness. You see in the sequel, 1097el5, following, that the examples arc 
again taken from the arts. This is a favorite example here. The arts: orderly, 
rational procedures which have an orderly structure, suberdination, super-ordina¬ 
tion. Here we can find our way somewhat more'easily. And lioro the first defini¬ 
tions in more general things are given. ¥ell, it is again repeated that this 
end, this comprehensive human good we have in mind, is called happiness. And lot 
us read perhaps 1097^6. I»n sorry. We should begin a bit earlier: the last line 
of 1097a. 

0: Now such a thing happiness, above all else, is held to be; for this 

"C choose always for itsolf and never for tho sake of something dse, ... 

S: In other words, 110 one says I wish to be happy so that I can make shoes, but 

he might say, I make shoes because this might contribute to my happiness. Yes 0 

0: ... but honor, pleasure, reason, and every virtue t/c choose indeed 

for themselves (for if nothing resulted from then we should still choose 
each of them), but v/o choose than also for the sake of happiness, judg- 
ing that by moans of then v/o shall be happy. 

S: You see, happiness is higher than intelligence —reason is not tho right 

translation here— intelligence — and virtue. Happiness is that good which is 
never chosen for any other purpose whereas all other goods are also chosen for 
the sake of happiness* That*s the first point. Therefore happinoss is the high¬ 
est good* Furthermore? 

0: Happiness, on tho other hand, no one chooses for the sake of those, 

nor, in general, for arything other than itself. 

From the point of view of self-sufficiency the same result seems 
to follow; for the final good is thought to be self-sufficient. New 
by self-sufficient wo do not mean that which is sufficient for a man 
by himself, for ono who lives a solitary life, but also for parents, 
children, wife, and in general for his friends and fellow citizens, 
since man is bom for citizenship. 
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S: Yes, literally, "since man is by nature something political," So, in A^hcr 

words, self-sufficiency must not be understood that you suffice yourself. That 
would still be a very inadequate life; You must also suffice your nearest and 
dearest* Yes, Nor/ there is, however, a difficulty here, as he points out right 
away, , 

Os Eut some limt must be set to this; for if we extend our requirement 
to ancestors and descendants and friends' friends we are in for an in¬ 
finite series. 

S: So, in other words, then you cannot’ possibly be self-sufficient for all 

your rolatives, ascending and descending, even for your great great grandchild¬ 
ren and so on* Aristotle will discuss it later, as he says* Yes? 

Os Let us examine this question, however, on another occasions the self- 
sufficient w© now define as that which when isolated makes life desir¬ 
able and lacking in nothings and such we think happiness to be; and 
farther we think it most desirable of all things, without being counted 
as one good thing among others — if it were so counted it would clearly 
be made more desirable by the addition of even'the least of goods; for 
that which is added becomes an excess of goods, and of goods the greater 
is always more desirable* Happiness, then, is something final and self- 
sufficient, and is the end of action. 

S: So does he mean then that happiness will be increased if you add, say, in¬ 

telligence and virtue, but that intelligence and virtue are not necessary for 
happiness, or does he mean that happiness must necessarily include intelligence 
and virtue? T/hat mould you expect? Include, Yes — so that they would be ne¬ 
cessary ingredients of happiness, whatever happiness might be in addition to in¬ 
telligence and virtue* Now this will come out in'the immediate sequel where we 
get Aristotle's definition of happiness. That is, of course, of the greatest 
importance* Yes, we cannot'read everything, unfortunately. And how does he 
proceed? ::ell, let us read, at least, the beginning so that you get a notion of 
how he proceeds* 

0: Happiness, therefore, being found to be something final and self- 

sufficient, is the end at which all actions aim, 

(— Rackham translation again.) 

S; Yes, this is now repeatedly asserted but this is not of very great help be¬ 
cause we don't know vihat happiness is, and this answer is now given, 

0: To say however that the supreme good is happiness will probably 

appear a truism; we still require a more explicit account of what 
constitutes happiness* Perhaps then ive may arrive at this by ascer¬ 
taining what is man's function, 

S: Ho, function is such a very bad word. They like it so much since about 100 

years, berk. The work of man* Mow how does he proceed? Xfe seek the human 
good, what is good for man as man, in such a'way that it perfectly satisfies 
him, that he has nothing to desire beyond it, - and that it cannot be taken awey 
fron him, at least not easily. That, however, cannot be something outside of 
man because, say, a house, even other human beings — they* can all be taken away 
froiii him very easily* It must be in him* So the question, what is good for a 
man, must be what does it mean to be a good man? It can only be in him* Yes, 
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and then — let'us see the sequel* The question which he raises here, -rchat is 
the work of man, is not immediately intelligible* It becomes intelligible from 
what he says now. \ 

0: For just as for a flute-player, a sculptor,'or any artist, and, in general, 

for all things thathave a work or activity, the good and the *well* is 
thought to reside in the work, so'would it seen to be for man, if he has 
a work; Have the carpenter, then, and the tanner certain works or acti¬ 
vities, and has man none? Is he born without a work? 

(—Ross translation again.) 

S: "Is he born for inactivity or far doing nothing?" Yes. Row you see how he 
does this: again the examples of the arts because these are most helpful for 
clarifying the situation. Now we speak of a good shoemaker, there do we see the 
goodness of the shoemaker? The simplest answer is in his work. Look at his 
shoes? That won't do, of course. You have to wear them. But when you wear then 
you can say he makes good shoes. But the goodness of the shoemaker is, of 
course, not primarily in the shoe as a finished product. It is primarily in his 
activity, in his productive activity, And the Greek word which Aristotle uses, 
work, ergon, has a double meaning: of the finished work ard the working. Now 
since we know that these various kinds of men have works and these works alone 
tell us something about their goodness, should tile sane not be true of man as ' 
man? Is there not a work of - man as man as there is a work of the si tar player, 
the shoemaker, the carpenter, and so on? That is the question which .'iristoils 
raises; Generally speaking, the artisans produce artifacts, of course: shoes, 
chairs, and so on. But man is not an artifact, iian is a natural being. Can we 
speak of works of natural beings? Aristotle nrust first show that we do speak of 
works of natural beings and then he lias the basis for saying it makes sense to 
speak of a work of man. Now let us go on where we left off. 

Os Or as eye, hand, foot, and in general each of tne parts evidently has a 
work, may one lay It down that man similarly has a work apart fren all 
these? that then can this be? 

S: You see, an eye is not an artifact and yet we speak of a work of the'eye, 

an activity cf the eye:' seeing. And a good eye is an eye which sees well, and 
the same applies to ear, etc. Therefore, since we see also natural things having 
works, works which can be good or bad, we have new the basis for considering the 
possibility that man, the whole man, may have a work which is the work of man, 
which he can do badly cr well. Now what is that'work? Then we have to' look at 
nan. Iian does all kinds of things. Fcr example, he breathes; he grows, and he 
can grovj- well am badly; he can breathe well and poorly and so on and so on. But 
these cannot be the work of man as nan because these are works also as plants or 
of beasts. Sc we have to find out what the specifically human work is. Let us 
read where we left off. 

0: Life seems to bo common even to plants; but we are seeking what is pecul¬ 

iar to man. Let us exclude, therefore, the life of nutrition and growth. 
Next there would be a life of perception, but it also seems to be common 
even to the horse, the ox, and every beast. 

S: Yes. Perception*means, of course, here sense perception. ... (about three 

inaudible '.vords). So, in other words, an ox cr a horse or an eagle may have 
much better eyes than man so that the specific goodness of man cannot be found 
in these things. Yes? 
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0: There remains, then, an active life of the element that has a rational 

principle. ... 

S: Yes,""which possesses speech or reason." TiiJhat do we knorTof rational princi¬ 

ple? Good. Yes? 

Os ... of this, one part has such a principle. ... 

S: No, "as one which qua obeying reason, the other as possessing'it and think¬ 

ing.* 1 For example; you'cannot say that your am'possesses reason, but it can 
obey it. YJhen you, say, give yourself a command, raise your right hand, it 
obeys. And that applies also to desires. You desire water and you forbid your¬ 
self to drink water now and if you have your desiring faculty properly trained 
it obeys. Good. Yes? 

0; And, as *life of the rational element 1 also has two meanings, vre must 

state that life in the sense of activity- is -.That vre mean; for this seems 
to be the more proper sense of the term. New if the work of man is an 
activity of soul which follows or implies a rational principle, and if 
vre say *a so-and-so' and 'a good so-and-so' have a function which is 
the same in kind, e.g. a lyre-layer and a good lyre-player, and so without 
qualification in all cases, eminence in respect of goodness being added 
to the name of the work (for the work of a lyre-player is to play the 
lyre; and that of a good lyre-player is to do so vrell)s if this is the 
case, /and vre state the work of man to be a certain kind of life, and 
this to be an activity or actions of the soul implying a rational prin¬ 
ciple, and the work of a good man to be the good and noble performance 
of these, and if any action is well performed when it is performed in 
accordance with the appropriate excellence: if this is the case;7 human 
good turns out to be activity of soul in accordance with virtue, and if 
there are more than one virtue, in accordance with the best and most 
complete. 

But vre must add 'in a complete life'. For one' swallow does not' 
make a summer, nor does one day; and so too one day, or a short time, 
does not make a man blessed and happy, 

S: Yes. So that is the answer to the question, i/hat happiness is. A life in 

■which the rational part of us does its work well. It always does'its work be¬ 
cause every huran being is a rational animal, but then, of course, if it does 
its work ill that's a bad man. ‘No man who is not a rational animal and who does 
not use his reason all the time, but mostly he misuses it and therefore is a bad 
man. This is his simple answer. And it is based on this principle: that every ' 
being has a specific character, specific nature, and a specific activity or work; 
and the goodness of that work is its virtue. In this sense you can, of course, 
speak of the virtue' of a horse, the virtue of a hare, the virtue of a tree, the 
virtue of ary being, understanding by virtue that the being does its specific 
work well. As Aristotle puts it, doing something and doing it well belong to 
the same genus. Doing it well is one kind and doing it indeterminately is an¬ 
other kind. In a way, we have finished the discussion of the first book. V/hat 
follows are only illustrations and confirmations. 

(As to what the theoretical situation would be if a being possessing speech 
were discovered on liars, for example.) 

S: How do'you know that? Let us assume they are quadrupeds, quadrupeds who 

speak. Yes, but that's the question* prior to empirical evidence one might very 
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well doubt whether there can be thinking quadrupeds; I mean, whatever imaginative 
men like Swift and so have imagined about that. Aristotle*s view is'this: man 
is the only being' which has a hand, as distinguished from paws or so, so the 
hand is, in a way, the specifically human organ. 

Q: People talk about homo fabris. 

S: ' Yes, but what does it mean? That is the being which has the arts. Faber is, 
say, artisan. And arts: that means reason* In other words, Aristotle's "asser¬ 
tion is that the human body in its difference from the bodies of all other ani¬ 
mals is so because it is a body of the rational animal. I'mean^ I do not know 
what Aristotle'would say about such things as the appendix, but, for example, 
the main point, that man does not walk on four feet and that his walking on two 
feet is different from the walking on two feet t of birds: Aristotle would say that 
can eventually be understood only in'the light of the function of the human or¬ 
gans. There is one modern biologist, at least one^ one I have read, a Swiss, 
writing unfortunately not in English but in German, Portnann — some of you may 
have heard of him — and he is apparently absolute tops as a modern biologist* 
he has made quite remarkable studies of this subject — which is disgraceful that 
they are not accessible in English. I mean, he accepts evolution and all this 
kind ox thing, these modern doctrines, with a very prudent reservation. He 
doesn't quarrel with that. And he shows precisely on this basis how absolutely 
necessary it is to understand, for example, the long gestation of human babies 
compared with those of ary other beings of this kind and the peculiarly helpless 
condition in vrtiich the human baby is born: hov; this can be only understood in 
the light of man's beipg the rational and political animal. 

Q: Tihat is the name? 

S: Portmann. It is really — I mean, we make so many translations in pocket 

books especially vfhich students can buy. This should be translated. TJhen I saw 
it first and I read the paper cover they compared him to Baer, you'know, the bi¬ 
ologist who discovered the cell. And I'thought that is, of course, one of these 
publisher's tricks to increase the sale, but after I had read it I was satisfied 
that this is a very reasonable contention. In other words, show us a quadruped 
which can develop Euclidean geometry, fcr example: then we must really reconsid¬ 
er the thing very profoundly. But hitherto there is no evidence. And there is, 
of course, another test: whether these beings to be found I don't knew on which 
planet are able to generate offspring in intercourse with a terrestial. 

T7ell, this would be a fundamental presupposition: that they could not. 

S: Oh, I see. (Laughter). Then we are confronted with the interesting case 

of two species of rational animals. 

Then, what is the specific difference of — 

S: Ve would have to find out. Perhaps the difference is not greater than that 

between two other species of the same genus which do not breed. For example — 

I do not know— what about the difference between deer and eovrs? Be they inter¬ 
breed? I doubt it. Very well. Both belong to the same genus, bovine^ and yet 
they don't breed. That might be an interesting subject of speculation, but also 
not very fruitful in the absence of any empirical evidence* l/e do that in 2015, 
when they have discovered them. It is one of the many subjects we must leave to 
this next generation* But let us now come to what we can possibly understand: 
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namely, Aristotle's teaching about happiness, Nov vhat must strike us, and that 
has struck, probably, some of you is that the statement is extremely general, 
but we must make clear to ourselves how general it is,' For example, a man who 
uses his reason veil, aS this term is defined hitherto, does not merely apply to 
Socrates or such people, but to a man like Alcibiades as well, Tjhy was Alcibia- 
des superior to practically all his political contemporaries? In the first 
place, of course, because of his fabulous capacity to use his reason, I will go 
a step-further, which may sound shocking but absolutely necessaiy in order to 
understand Aristotle, Happiness as hitherto defined would even cover such a 
phenomenon like Hitler, IJhy was Hitler admired by the people who admired him? 
Not because he v/as stronger; he was not the strongest German, I mean, I'm sure 
there were boxers* in Germany who could have easily have boxed him down. His 
qualities of vail, his quality called by him intuition, which is, of course, an' 
intellectual quality. So these are all intellectual qualities. Even if we say, 
well, why not beauty? And the ansv;er is clear. Uhen we speak of beauty in an 
emphatic sense we don't mean the beauty of a German shepherd's dog or an Irish 
setter or anything; we mean human beauty, beauty of a human being, ard this 
beauty of a human being points to qualities of the mind, as you see in these 
cases which occur from time to time, that you see a particularly beautiful human 
being who is simply stupid* Then you are shocked because, you know, you don't 
expect such stupidity going together with such beauty. So we mean always quali¬ 
ties of the mind ill all these cases. That's the difficulty, and this is by no 
means solved at this point of the argument. 

So you see, one thing is clear: man's perfection, his goodness, his virtue, 
his happiness,' can be found only in qualities of the mind, • . , (about four in¬ 
audible words), not in other Qualities, Haybe the other qualities, of the body 
and so, are neeessaiy but thqy are not that thing which constitutes the happi¬ 
ness; Is this clear? 3ut if this is so then ary capacities of the mind — I 
mean, any good qualities, not stupidity, not a weak will and this kind of thing 
— these'are sheer defects, but the positive ones of strength of will, quickness 
of grasp, and other things — this would, then, be the happy man. Hitherto, 
Aristotle hasn't proved more than that. This point I think he has proved: we 
would never be satisfied with a human being who is defective in that which is 
the specifically human. For example, a man may be a first rate tight rope dan-' 
cer and we may admire him, but we would never say that is a perfect human being, 
an outstanding human being, !7e would say, an outstanding tight rope dancer; 
which is a quite different proposition because it is a very limited quality, but 
if it is a quality of the intellect, the mind, of the mind in the widest sense, 
then we admire him. That's vhat counts. And that all people do. The admira¬ 
tion of Hitler is not a refutation but a confirmation of what I say. He r.as ad¬ 
mired cn these grounds. The other things on which he claimed to have superior¬ 
ities were not adduced by the more rational part of his environment. You only 
have to read vhat the German generals said after the Second World Har, They all 
came down to these amazing qualities which this impossible creature possessed, 
but which he did possess. Yes, ~:l r* Buttervorth, 

Q: (Itegardirg use of the term "the vdll," ) 

S: TJell, I used deliberately language v.hich we would use more simply than the 

terms used by Aristotle, but Aristotle has in mind — I mean,'v/hen he uses such 
words like logos, which is'traditionally translated ty reason, which hovfever 
means also speech in Greek, and which is distinguished from nous, traditionally ' 
translated intellect or intelligence, but they switch into each - other. And then, 
on the other hand, he speaks of virtue in the sense of moral virtue, Moral vir- 
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tue, he says, ire shall fird out a quality of choosing, i. e. of Tailing, So we 
can reasonably speak of qualities of mind and will. And if you think of such 
people like artists, for example — use a modern term which Aristotle doesn’t " 
use. Vihat is it? 'That what makes an artist is obviously a quality of the mind, 
in the first place, although it is net the mind of a mathematician. These are 
always the qualities — to that extent Aristotle, X think, proved his point, but 
it proves too little. We do not yet recognize in that man as hitherto described 
what we ordinarily mean by an admirable human being. T/e must see how Aristotle 
finds his way to that. 

Q: So far as the definition of the peculiar v;ork of man, I was wondering whe¬ 

ther Aristotle* s method of approaching the subject by comparing man with other 
beings, non-rational beings, doesn't in a way prejudge what the answer, nan*s 
peculiar work, will be, and whether it isn't therefore somewhat of an arbitrary 
starting point for defining the work of man. I wonder if perhaps without think¬ 
ing of other beings but simply trying to understard the v/ork of man by examining 
man and only man — I wonder whether one v/ould necessarily come up with the same 
answer. 

S: Yes, perhaps not,'as some examples seem to show. But the question is then 

whether if you do that, what is done by modern idealistic philosophy including 
its existentialist appendix — no, that is really true — existentialism covers 
modern idealism (?) — but then you simply forget that man is also an animal. I 
mean, it is so characteristic. The Greek word, , which is Latin animal 

and animal and in English also animal — we don't like to say that. 

The Greeks had a word for what we now call animal and that would be translated 
in English by beast. Iian is, of course, not a beast but he is an animal, a liv¬ 
ing being. And you can as little* think away the fact of the part of him which 
he has in common with the animals, need for food and so on, as the other. You 
get a very misleading notion of man if you forget that he is a being with a body 
and with bodily desires. I mean, for example, when Heidegger developed his doc¬ 
trine of man in his first rate book then the key phenomenon somehow was death. 
Yes, but the fact that dying is' something which man shares with all other living 
beings, surely with the animals, did not sufficiently come out and it must come 
out. One cannot disregard that and therefore you must see man as a part of that 
whole and where he is clearly closest to the animals, rather than plants or min¬ 
erals. % 

Q: Y/ell, one could take this into consideration and, for example, find some¬ 

thing like feelings — for example, I was thinking of Hume. 

S: Yes, but what are feelings? What are feelings? Are these merely'these 

things — I mean, you touch a hard body or so? No# They are feelings, somehow^ 
in the mind. They are tinged by men's — for example, if someone has a feeling, 
a warm feeling, for suffering people that is something belonging to the miad de¬ 
cidedly. I mean, that is a question: whether Aristotle has sufficiently provid¬ 
ed for feelings. He calls what we call feelings, pathe, passions* I mean, men 
must have thought in passions. YTe'come to that later. I think that is really 
provided for by Aristotle. I mean, if you say man is the feeling being that 
would not be true. Look at a dog. A dog feels. He doesn't feel certain things 
which we feel but he doesn't feel them because he doesn't have intellect or rea¬ 
son. But feeling is something common to man and all animals as the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty against Animals mil give you in v/riting. 

lay I ask it a little differently? YThen we inquire into the work of man is 
this asking what is the essence of man? 
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S: Yes, this because this work can only be understood as an outgrowth of the 

essence or nature of man; No aninal can produce a mathematical book* to take a 
very simple example. No, I believe there has never been anything said, anything 
valid said, against Aristotle*s definition of man and therefore also of man*s 
perfection* But the question is, the definition as hitherto developed is much 
too broad to cover what we ordinarily understand by an excellent man because it 
covers, as I indicated, such people like Hitler, and somehow you don*t believe 
that this fills the bill and ire must see how Aristotle arrives at a more close 
definition of happiness, which he does in the immediate sequel* 

j: Is a teleology of nature not assumed at this point? 

S: V/ell, I mean, I do not know — well, let me put it to you: what does tele¬ 

ology mean? In the first place, primarily it means only that things in them¬ 
selves point to their specific perfection* If that is meant by teleology I would 
say it's absolutely impossible to think non-teleologically, to speak of anything 
non-teleologically regardless of what Newtofi may say or may be said to have said* 
I mean, such a simple tiling: a broken chair, a limping dog, a blind man. I take 
defects which various beings have pointing to the perfection. Beings are in' 
such a way* Therefore, whatever the distinction between is and ought and so, 
reality and ideal, my mean, that so-called reality is of such a nature that it 
is in itself pointing toward perfection cannot be denied, ‘.here it comes from 
and what havoc this may create in social science — these are very posterior 
quarrels. The primary thing'is that we don*t deny them. Now whether this pe¬ 
culiar pointing, for example, of the broken chair — cannot be seen as broken 
except towards an entire chair. There is a simple example somehkere in Mel¬ 
ville. Some half-theological man says to an ordinary fellow viho is an unbeliev¬ 
er — he says he should pray and worship his creator and says look, this wonder¬ 
ful sight, sunset or whatever it is — you have been given to see it by whom?' 
And thereupon this fellow has the nerve to say, by an oculist in Philadelphia, 
because he was born half-blind and then this oculist had restored it* So, in 
other words, developed it means there is no teleology. All kinds of risbegotten 
beings run around and very few succeed* Yes, but good Melville, as many others 
of the sane school, forgot one thing* IThat did the oculist in Philadelphia do? 
He looked at a normal eye v/hich he didn*t make, which somehow was available to 
him, and ty looking at it he made the necessary operation on that defective qye 
to make a good eye. If there vrere no relatively perfect things there prior to 
ary human art, human art would have'no guidance whatever. That is'the primary 
base of teleology* Needless to say, as' lather Vaughan pointed out, teleology 
does not mean, as Voltaire ridiculed it, that — hovr did he put it in Candide — 
that the noses have been created so'we can put glasses on them* Yon know?' is 
it not wonderfully well done? If ell, this is, of course, nonsense. I mean, some 
sentimental people said that. Or rattlesnakes are there so that they can, per¬ 
haps, be used for making some kinds of medicine out of them* That is not what 
Aristotle means. Rattlesnakes are there for being rattlesnakes and skunks are 
there for being skunks ard men are there for being men. 

Even if there is a human nature, well, Aristotle himself proceeds by exam¬ 
ining v/hat is the nature of this, what is the nature of that, but man in compar¬ 
ison to the non-human. It seems to be how he gets the rational essence — 

S: Yes, sure. Yes, find something' else. I mean, there were people who had 

said Aristotle*s d efinition' is wrong, is old-fashioned, is Greek, and T/hat other 
vices a definition can have, and one must say man is a hor.o fiber * - That'was 
said with great noise about fifty years ago in Germary oy someone. V/ell, this 
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man simply hadn 1 1 thought because Aristotle had included homo faber, that man is 
the artisan. TJhat does artisan mean except a specific kircfof reason? Look at 
Aristotle this ways all men at all times speak of good or bad, superior and in¬ 
ferior, everywhere, and there - is surely a great variety of views. Hot/ Aristotle 
makes this statement: he soys, I look for a formula'which in ny view covers' 
everything. yen always mean, either fully or dimly, when they praise a nan, and' 
this is'iry formula. Do you find it wrong? She,? me a concrete reason. And that, 
I think, one must ask to do. I mean this general skepticism is of no help. You 
must show specific cases where he does not meet the case* T/e must also not for¬ 
get, r/e have not yet the evidence in: Aristotle*s doctrines of the virtues in 
particular and see which virtues does he omit, and does he omit them because of 
his wrong or narrow definition? Then we '.dll abandon him and follow/ another 
guide. Good. Hot/ let us see how the sequel comes, where ne completes it. 
105Ga20. 

• . *■* f 

0: Let this serve as an outline of the good; for we must presumably 

first sketch it roughly, and then later fill in the details* 

S: So, in other words, that*s a rough sketch; rough because of its great gen¬ 

erality* It's too general. Yes? 

0: Cut it would seem that any one is capable of carrying on and articu¬ 

lating what has once been well outlined. ... 

S: So, in other words, Aristotle claims that he has made a good sketch —"must 

fall within that — and that is indeed the'most difficult job; but the next, to 
rake it neat, —'that can be done, he says, by anybody* Y/ell, he burdens us be¬ 
cause we are all, I suppose, anybodies, to do that job which he has failed to do. 
Now that is perhaps ironical and perhaps not. Let us go on. 

0: ... and that time is a good discoverer or partner in such a work* * • • 

S: In other words, the progress of the ethical science. You know, one man 

adding something else, finally will build a beautiful edifice. Yes. 

0: ... to which facts the advances of the arts are due; for any one can 

add v/hat is lacking* And we must also remember what has been said before, 
and not look for precision in all things alike. ... 

S: So, in other words, this is now concluded* Aristotle has merely said, I ad¬ 

mit that*s a rough sketch but I don*t have to go beyond it because arybody can 
fill it out. That*s one thing* And now he makes another statement which is 
also provisional* Y/ill you read that please* 

0: And we must also remember v/hat has been said before, and not look for 

precision in all things alike, but'in each class of things such precision 
as accords with the subject matter, and so much as is appropriate to 
the inquiry. For a carpenter and a geometer investigate the right angle 
in different ways; the former does so insofar as the right angle is 
useful for his work, vhile the latter inquires what it is or what sort 
of thing it is; for he is a spectator of the truth. 

S: T.hich the carpenter is not. Good. Yes? 

0: »Te must act in the same way, then, in all other natters as well, that 

our main task nay not be subordinated to minor questions* 
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S: No, “that the by* - ; fork may not become larger than the work its elf. 11 Commen¬ 

tary on that: many issues of many social science journals* Yes? Good* Yes? 

0: Nor must v#e demand the cause in all matters alike; it is enough in some 

cases that the fact be yrell-established. * • • 

S: The “that," the "that* 11 Yes? 

0: ... as in the case of the first principles; the fact is the primary 

thing. ... 

S: The "that," the^-that," that it is so* 

0: Now of first principles we see some by induction, some by perception, 

some by a certain habituation, and others too in other ways. But each 
set of principles we must try to investigate in the natural way, and we 
must take pains to state them definitely, since they have a great in¬ 
fluence on what follows. For the beginning is thought to be more than 
half of the whole, and many of the questions we ask are cleared up by it. 

Ss Yes. So this is Aristotle's third and last statement about what one may 
call the method of his Ethics. Yes? 

Qs Defore you said that the “that" was the starting point and now he calls the 
"that" the first principle* I thought the first principle iras the cause* 

Si Shall we take it up — will you remind me of the question? Yes, because I 
would like first to speak of something more general. Now Aristotle takes here 
examples from different fields, the carpenter and the geometer* The carpenter 
and the geometer: well, and we all know that the carpenter is perfectly satis¬ 
fied with a right angle which is not a right angle but for all practical purposes 
, a right angle; and the geometrician doesn't do that and in addition he is not 
I concerned with using the right angle, but finding out some of its qualities and 
I conditions and so on and so on* Now irhere is the ethical teacher? 'bho is the 
equivalent of the ethical teacher? YJhich of the two, the carpenter or the'geom¬ 
eter? Carpenter; sure. This is one thing* We don't need a geometer here, the 
mathematician, because a mathematician would only make many remarks of complete 
irrelevance for practice. I mean, yeti all know what contemporary phenomenon we 
cannot help thinking of* Now this is, then, regarding the exactitude or 
(?). Me cannot, we must'not, try to be exact as a mathematician is exact* This 
would be a iTaste of time, and foundation money as we would have to say; But then 
there is something else. Aristotle speaks now of a different subjeot, namely 
the question regarding the knov/ledge of the principles or causes. In the second 
statement about method he had spoken only of the latter, of the question of the 
knowledge of the principles or causes. The real question is not of exactness. 

1 That can easily be settled; we need only a rough and ready exactness* But tfhat 
! about the knowledge of the principles of action? That is'the great question and 
| this is here taken up again. The "that" is the beginning, the principle. Yihat 
Jl- does this mean here precisely? That these and these are the noble and just 
things: that*s the "that." lie begin %'ri.th that* So this is an entirely differ¬ 
ent question. The "that" and that's different from'the "v/hy» ,f Just as we take 
the carpenter as our model and not the geometrician, analogously to that we are ' 
concerned only with knowledge of the "that," that this and this is noble or just, 
and not with the "why." How is thfe "that" found: the question raised here* And 
he givqs three examples: induction, sense perception, and some sort of habitua- 
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tion, and'other things Trhich he doesn’t mention. YJhat had he said in the second 
statement, about how the "that” is found by the people listening to him? 

0: By habituation* 

S: No* He quoted Hesiod, the poet* What did Hesiod'say? How do these men 

know? (Inaudible reply.) By hearing* And hearing is, as you all know, a form 
of sense perception. Therefore, sense perception, I believe, is here in the mid¬ 
dle* Good* This much, I believe, of the situation is perfectly clear* Aris¬ 
totle addresses people who know that these and these things are the'noble and 
just things, and the'"why 11 is of no concern to him. But,'of course, one cannot 
help — we, at least, being in a sense theoretical people, cannot help — must we 
not raise the question, vrhy? And not so much as a so-called ep is homological 
question, but as a substantive question* You say these and these — say, honor¬ 
ing parents is noble, Why? Hast one not raise the question and not leave it by 
saying that all decent men honor their parents, or I have been told from my 
childhood on that one must honor his parents* Is this not legitimate? Now if 
this is a'question, a why, which must be raised then this man,'the man who 
raised it, would be an analog on' to the geometrician* He would, of course, not 
deal with mathematical subjects, but he would raise a kind of question which is 
not practical in importance, just as little'as the geometric treatment of the 
right angle is of importance for carpenters, but a question which the theoreti¬ 
cian cannot help raising* In ether words, in'the Ethics there are two men pres¬ 
ent, if one may say so, two human types: one, the addressee, and that is simply 
the decent men, the gentlemen, and for him it is sufficient that he knows the 
'•that** and he will receive a coherent notion of the "that” which he already 
knows* He will become enlightened about the "that” already known* But there is 
also present the teacher, Aristotle, and Aristotle may have something' to convey 
which is not identical with what the gentleman knows. In other'words, what Ar¬ 
istotle knows about the "why” may be of no practical importance, but this would 
not preclude its being of eminent theoretical importance* Mr* Boyan. 

h Is it admitted that the raising of the "wly” may affect the 11 what” and have 
grave consequenoes on it? 

S: Hay* That is not absolutely excluded, but it ooula be this: that just as 

in the case of the geometer — knows lots of things about the'right angle and ' 
all kinds of things which the carpenter doesn’t even dream of, and it could be, 
as it was for many many centuries and millenia, that this was not of any practi¬ 
cal importance. The carpenters went on building houses as they had always done, 
and didn’t have to study geometry and listen to a geometrician — come to them 
and explain to them,' That might be — a crude practical geometry which is good 
enough for carpentry, and the same might bo true for ethics so that the practi¬ 
cal life in action would not be affected by what the geometrician of ethics* if 
I may use the term in that analagous sense, would know* But it might also be 
affected. We know nothing about it yet* Fe begin only. 

Qs The question, then, would resolve as whether those who — idle best men in 
society have an idea of the "what” in terms of ethics and perhaps they are all 
i/rong. 

S: IIo, this question, you can say, is never raised* The men of whom Aristotle 

speaks in the Ethics and the Politics are well bred gentlemen who know in a 
rough way the "that. 1 * And you don’t get much information about the "why*” The 
"that” will only be made more clear* It Trill be brought out coherently* That 
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is all that happens.' And then you say, well, men might all be mistaken. The 
gentlemen everywhere, in all times and places, might have been completely mad 
and the true morality is the one which was discovered, say, by Sigmund Freud* 
There are such people. Aristotle would say it is extremely unlikely. It is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that the truth relevant for human life X3 suddenly discovered 
^ by one individual there, or maybe two; that men, being concerned all the time 
jf- with the business of living and of living well, should not somehow know it* 

Q: All white men in the 19th century, high and low, thought the white race was 

superior to the Negro race — 

S: These were very special questions* But' Aristotle*s teaching regarding 

slavery doesn't leave anything to be desired, not only for Abraham Lincoln's use 
but for the use'of the NAACP and perhaps even for lir* Baldwin's use; namely, 
that, of course, the people whom you can decently treat as slaves are people who 
would be useless to themselves if they were not slaves* And this is a proposi¬ 
tion which I still defend. It does not necessarily require an'institution of 
slavery. You can also put them into certain houses* You know, I told you my 
story of the natural slave; I met one. But the question is simply what was dis¬ 
covered. And this is the only discovery: the power of man is much much greater 
than Aristotle thought. Aristotle would never have believed that it is possible 
to grow wine and to make good poetry north of the Balkans, and he has empirical¬ 
ly been disproved* How if he was wrong he underestimated the power of man re¬ 
garding the power of northern Europe, although there would still be some people 
who say it shows in northern European poetxy and so on that this is not Mediter¬ 
ranean* (Laughter) 0 I have heard that. Hell, the clouds -- you know, the 
clouds show, as distinguished from the blue sky. But surely, let us dismiss 
this as a joke. So Aristotle underestimated the power of man* Man can do much 
more* Ke can have civilized life, in his sense, on every part of the globe, and 
many races of men who by their geographical location were Excluded from any of 
these are now capable of accepting them and then, of'course, if it is 

possible then it Y/ould be glaring injustice to dery it'to them, on the basis of 
Aristotle himself. Stothat is very simple. But still, Aristotle has still one 
point from which we can learn something. Is man so powerful; modern man, as he 
believes'to be? Is there not some element in his "pessimism,” in his apprehen¬ 
siveness, regarding the unlimited extension of man's power? And you have only 
to look at the more advanced members of the political science profession like 
Professor Horton Long and his studies on municipal government and municipal 
areas to see how this question of the limited community, polls, makes'its reap¬ 
pearance in 1%3 in Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Washington, Hew York, ard so on 
and so on; that here the notion that' there are no limits to how men can live* 

Man still has the same natural power, which is limited to caring for other 
people, to knowing them truly' and not'via TV, which is no way of knowing them, 
that he had in old times. So, surely, Aristotle — there is a point There Aris¬ 
totle was refuted and I would say the first man who grew \.dne north of the Alps 
refuted Aristotle as much as Newton, more than Hewton, but this doesn't do av/ay 
with the fact that his notion of the limited power of man is not worth consider¬ 
ing; especially this notion that human nature is infinitely malleable is a very 
T/rong notion. Man's power — that has been proven — is much greater than Aris¬ 
totle thought and even than Plato thought. I'm sure they did not believe that 
in the year 1963 there would be people in Atlantis, as Plato probably would have 
called it, reading Plato and Aristotle. I don't know what Plato thought about 
the length of time in which his books Could possibly be read for physical rea¬ 
sons. Perhaps he thought of 0,000, 10,000 years; perhaps he thought only of 
2,000 years. This would be over by now. But it is not difficult to take cogni- 
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zance of this fact. This every child knows. But the question is* what are the 
conclusions? Are the conclusions that what they said is radically wrong or only 
that it is in need of a certain modification? That would be the question. Yes? 

CU: Then if Aristotle's job is to describe systematically the good to people 
who already know what it is, what is his claim of the benefits of this study? 

S: ' Veil, I believe — don't you think it would — for example, let us take a 
man, a lover of liberty. Take a simple present day example. And on every case 
which comes up he takes the right side, which I believe would be that of the 
A, D. A. Yes? Let -us assume. Instinctively. So he knows it. Don't you think 
he would be- benefitted by reading a book by Professor Roche about what the whole 
position is, a coherent presentation? Would he not be clearer in his mind about 
the position? V/ould he not be also — perhaps see in some cases where he did 
not see what liberty demands would see more clearly? I can only say read any of 
the statements about ary of the virtues which Aristotle names and where the gen¬ 
tleman recognising such, but which gentleman could have really put it together 
in this comprehensive way and not have forgotten ary thing? Aristotle thinks 
with modesty that the book might be good for gentlemen to read because they would 
get a clearer notion of what gentlenanship is* Y/ell, after all, how did the gen¬ 
tlemen become gentlemen? By hearing. And the hearing doesn't mean merely that 
they were told; "Don't spiti” and some other obnoxious things, but they heard 
stories, Homer* and poems, all this kind of thing. So they heard wise men 
praising gentlemanship and appealing to it and shov/ing it in a way, at least, 

k ard Aristotle believes that the way In which' he does it, non-poetically, which 
means not only in prose but even not,?dthout,telling ary stories: that this 
sP might have an advantage which even the poetic presentations do not nave* So now 
we must do a bit more. Let us read the immediate sequel, 1090b, 9 to 11. 

0: He must consider’ it, however, in the light not only of our conclu¬ 

sion and our premises, but also of what is commonly said about it. ... 

S: Yes, you see here Aristotle says what he is going to do in the sequel. _ The 

definition of happiness previously given was not given on the basis of hearing, 
of what the gentlemen knew from their upbringing and the poets. Aristotle star¬ 
ted there — that's important* Miss Huckins comes now into her own. (The ref¬ 
erence is to the question toward'the middle of page 17 which was deferred)© Ar- 
" istotle began here with the "why," with the principles simply, and descended to 
that, in this part which we read before which we can call the scientific part* 

As follows: the goodness of a being consists in doing its specific work well* 
but the specific work of man is reasoning, or living according to reason. Hence, 
the goodness of man consists in living according to reason. But this principle 
from which he started — the gentlemen haven't given ary thought to that* He 
starts deductively in the argument here. He proceeds deductively, scientific¬ 
ally. He does this. But this doesn't lead far enough because it's too general. 
Ar id why — what Aristotle has deduced about the goodness of man — why should 
this be identical mth what everyone somehow divines when he speaks of happiness? 
Xlhy should that be? Yiho would recognize happiness in activity according to rea¬ 
son? TJho v/ould? Very few people* Perhaps no one. So' it becomes necessary to 
look to some other source, to what people generally say, i.e* think, and this — 
what people say and generally think'— will complete this a priori argument; a 
priori in the old sense of the word, namely starting from Hie cause down to tHe 
I effect. Now we will add something which has an entirely different cognitive 
status. It is primarily only what people generally say and 'we must see what we 
i learn this way. How what do we learn that way? By the way, we understand from 
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this point of view how these strange remarks which sound so ironical, everyone 
can specify tliis universal and vague statament which Aristotle makes* Sure, be¬ 
cause everyone has these opinions, ... (About four inaudible words). Kow the 
decisive point is in 1099a7. Will you read that? We cannot read the whole 
thing. 1099a?. 

Jr 

C 0: "Their life is also in itself pleasant." 

S: Yes, this is a transition. Whatever he may have said before, the life of 

this kind of man is pleasant. Yes* Go on* 

0: For pleasure is a state of soul, and to each man that which he is said 

to be a lover of is pleasant; e.g* not only is a horse pleasant to the 
lover of horses, and a spectacle to the lover of sights, but also in 
the sane way just acts are pleasant to the lover of justice and in gen¬ 
eral virtuous acts to the lover of virtue. 

5:' Now do you see what he does now? The scientific definition, if I may call 
it, say, did not show us why we should wish to live according to reason, why We 
should be attracted by it. It only stated, on this general ontological basis, 
man*s goodness consists in the life according to reason. But why should we be 
happy living according to reason. That*s not clear. Aristotle starts now from 
something else: what everyone admits to be happiness. Happiness is a state where 
we are pleased, a state of pleasure. This is so. And people are pleased by an 
infinite variety of things; For example, there are dog lovers who are pleased 
by the sight of dogs* Hoyt, then we come to a special case of lovers. TThich are 
th<y? "In the same way also the just things are pleasing to the lover of jus¬ 
tice and generally that which is according to virtue is pleasant to the lover of 
virtue." Go on. 


0 0* Now for most men their pleasures are in conflict with one another be- 

y\ cause these are not by nature pleasant* 

V y' 

t 

S: In other words, what most pleasure lovers seek, the Turkish bath and this 

kind of thing: these things are not by nature pleasant, Aristotle says here* Yes? 


0: 



But the lovers of what is noble find pleasant the things that are by 
nature pleasant; and virtuous actions are such, so that these are pleasant 
for such men as well as in their own nature* Their life, therefore has 
no further need of pleasure as a sort of adventitious charm, but lias its 
pleasure in itself. For, besides what we have said, the man who does 
not rejoice in noble actions is not even good; since no one would call 
a man just who did not enjoy acting justly, nor any man liberal who did 
not enjoy liberal actions; and similarly in all other cases. If this 
is so, virtuous actions must be in themselves pleasant. But they are 
also good and noble, and have each of these attributes in the highest 
degree, since the good man judges well about these attributeshis judg¬ 
ment is such as we have described. Happiness then is the best, noblest, 
and most pleasant thing in the world, and tilese attributes are not sev¬ 
ered as in the inscription at Delos: 

Most noble is that which is .j ustest , and best is health; 

But pleasantest is it to win what we love* 

For all these properties belong to the best activities; and these, or 
one — the best — of these, vie identify with happiness* 


S: 


Yes, let us stop here* Now in this secondary context, in this supplement to 
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the scientific statement, as I called it, to the statement based on opinions, he 
adds now that pleasure is of the essence of happiness. How if the life accord¬ 
ing to virtue is the most' pleasant life then it naturally would also be attrac¬ 
tive to every hunan being, or at least to every healthy and normal human being. 
Happiness consists, then, in virtuous activity. But — now he adds that point 
— but virtuous activity is that which is by nature most pleasant. Here he 
gives us an answer, by the way, to that great question he had raised before: are 
the noble and just things natural or not — or are they only conventional? Now 
if the noble and just things are by nature the most pleasant then they must be 
natural. This is an implication here; no need for external pleasures because 
the pleasure deriving from virtuous activity is the greatest pleasure. Now this 
is, of.course, not so simple as you all ^ri.11 see, but you must also see the way 
in which Aristotle completes this or fills out this lacunae . He fills it out by 
combining the scientific definition with what is generally admitted. Bow what 
are the difficulties here? 

Aristotle starts from an undeniable fact: that the truly virtuous man en¬ 
joys virtuous activities* In other words, a man who does the just things only 
because he is compelled to do so is not truly just, and the sign that he is not 
merely compelled to do so is that he does them gladly. He enjoys doing them; 

But the fact that he enjoys them, that the truly just man enjoys just action, 
does, of course, not in itself prove that they are by nature enjoyable. They 
might have become enjoyable to him by virtue of breeding so that what you are ac¬ 
customed to do you enjoy doing; and therefore the question is by no means solved 
at this point. How Aristotle argues indireotly in this way: who is the judge, 
the spudaios? Now spudaios, that'is used synonymously with the morally virtuous 
man by Aristotle. Spudaios means, literally translated, the serious man; you 
know, the man who is not a clown, serious man, and whom you take seriously. This 
can, of course, also be used in a somewhat ironical manner, you know, like'an 
home serleux (?) in French^ But still, the serious man, the virtuous man. 

Holes this view. For him the virtuous actions are intrinsically' - pleasant, the 
most pleasant actions. But that only raises another question: what is the rela¬ 
tion between the serious man, the morally virtuous man, and the wise man? Or 
are they identical? Questions which are, of course, here not yet even touched. 

The mean point: the life of virtue is the most pleasant life in itself. No 
external pleasures are needed. Let us read the sequel: 1099a3l* 

0: Yet evidently, as we said, it needs the external goods as well; 

for it is impossible, or not easy, to do noble acts without the proper 
equipment* In many actions we use friends and riches and political 
power as instruments; and'there are some - things the lack of which takes 
the lustre from happiness, as good birth, goodly children, beauty; for 
the man who is very ugly in appearance or ill—born or solitary and child¬ 
less is not very likely to be happy, and perhaps a man would be still 
less likely if he had thoroughly bad children or friends or had lost 
good children or friends by death. 

S: You see novq this is very c — of course, crucially — important* Think: 

Yihat does beauty; bodily beauty, have to do with virtuous activity? Apparently 
nothing; and yet, as Aristotle says, if a man is extremely ugly then he cannot 
be truly happy. He comes much closer to the ordinary views* Or if someone — 
what were the other examples — comes of very low birth he can never be truly 
happy* A Greek gentleman*s prejudices, as people say, enter here. Nov/ let us 
finish it first* 
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0: As v/e said, then, happiness seems to need this sort of prosperity in 

addition. * . * 

St Yes, "of good weather," one could translate that. Yes. 

0: ... for which reason some identify happiness with good fortune, though 

others identify it with virtue. 

S: Yes. New you see, Aristotle had said no external pleasures are needed* 

Virtue is self-sufficient. But he adds now,'external goods are needed; You 
must have friends, you must have some wealth, you must have some power, and so 
on. Yes, but the question is, is not the possession of these external goods 
also pleasant to men?' I believe experience would say it is pleasant* 'People en¬ 
joy if they live well, if they are wealthy, if they are of good family, and'so 
on. So, in other words, the external pleasures are necessary for happiness, a 
very grave question. Aristotle will try to clean it, to tidy it up a bit in the 
rest of the first book, but we leave it at this for the time being. The plea¬ 
sures deriving from noble actions are not sufficient for happiness. Now this is 
all said in this supplementary chapter, the chapter based on opinions as disting¬ 
uished from what I called the scientific deduction* It is quite interesting 
that the noble and just thongs, of which he speaks quite frequently in these 
supplamentary chapters, are not mentioned at all, so to speak, in the scientific 
chapter© I mean, there is one passage in which one could, perhaps, say that 
they are'mentioned; just is never mentioned there* So here this speaks only of 
the good, not of the noble and just as such. In the supplementary chapter, the 
noblfe and just, that of which one thinks in the first place in an ethical con¬ 
text, comes in only there* This is the great difficulty and we must see how 
i this will resolve itself in a later book* Surely, Aristotle has made this very 
clear to us by his way of treating that, separating very clearly this scientific 
treatment'of the question of the highest good for man from that supplementary 
treatment, what the true problem of ethics is*' Throughout the tradition the 
!term is always the highest good, suramum bonnum, not the noble nor the jus o; The 
noble and the just find their justification in the fact that they are good, not 
the other way around. Now the noble and just, however, is what we mean by moral* 
liorality finds its justification in something which one can call amoral or 
trans-moral, but which is not in itself moral, the nature of man. Now we must 
see whether this leads us to any further understanding of the sequel. Did I an¬ 
swer your question which you had before? Yes# Mr. Cutterworth. 

C: (Regarding the fact that Aristotle skips over a consideration of the speci¬ 

fic work of the beasts.) 

S: Oh, I mean, in some cases it*s not difficult to say. Look at beavers; look 

at bees; look at spiders. Well, you see, they produce specific works. In the 
case of a dog or a horse it's probably more difficult but Aristotle would say 
that there is one work'which all animals have and this is the highest work of 
which they are capable, and that is the generation of offspring. The highest 
moment in the life of a horse and of a dog and of any other being is when he ' 
perpetuates the species* And this is, of course, also very important for man, 

but for man it is not the highest. 

* 

Q: If Dm not mistaken though, he doesn't'state how certain species of the an¬ 

imals relate one to another; in other words, why various animals exist and what 
the relation is — 

S: Yes, but the question is — I mean, let me put it this way: the extreme no- 
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tion of teleology is, of course, a proof that there must be carnivorous animals, 
herbivorous, poisonous snakes, and what have you, this species and sub-species 
and so on* but this Aristotle never — I mean, Aristotle speaks of that; for 
example, in the first book of the Politics , But his serious teleology is a 
strictly internal one* I mean, rattlesnakes are not for any other purpose ex¬ 
cept to be and to produce other snakes* 

Q: Can he consistently keep away from considering what their final purpose is 

in relation to the rest of the species? 

S: I mean, if there is such a universal teleology there would be only one an¬ 

swer: that the being for the sake of which the universe can be said to be truly' 
alive and without which it would be dead, even if all other animals were around, 
is man* 

Q: (Inaudible). 

S: Yes, but man he tvould Say, man. And this is — of .course, Freud and so 

many others would say, well, that’s human pride* Y/e are so proud# But the an¬ 
swer is very obvious* The dumb, animals can’t even be proud. Our very pride is 
the proof of our excellence* Fride, admitting'that it is a bad thing, is never¬ 
theless something of which only man is capable, of the earthly beings* By the 
way, as for the definition of man or the definition of happiness, the Greeks' 
called the animals not man the speechless ones, koaloga ; come to think of it, 
you still speak of the dumb animals. Yfell, what does it mean to be dumb except 
to be speechless, and this throws light on man. Kan is the animal vhich is not 
dumb but which possesses speech; and that is what Aristotle says. Aristotle 
only is not so behavioralist that he says man is the only animal vhich produces 
verbal symbols* You must have heard that — because he would say, what makes it 
possible for man to have verbal symbols, and then you would come back to such a 
thing called reason* You must have some concept of house which covers all houses 
and not only /makes sounds to simulate a sort of cave man pointing out individu¬ 
al houses — followed by a few inaudible words/ and that’s reason, I mean, I 
have read some of the criticisms of the Aristotelian definition* They abound in 
modern times, at least beginning with Rousseau, and th^g simply don’t hold vater c 
The Aristotelian is the best which has hitherto been propounded* I mean, if Ar¬ 
istotle had said all men are reasonable he would have been the greatest fool 
that ever was because we know that most men are not reasonable. But Aristotle 
never meant that.because an unreasonable man is unreasonable in a different way 
than a dog or cat is unreasonable; because a cat cannot but be irrational, or a 
dog* However irrational a human being may be this is always a kind of use of 
the reason which he has* Yes? 

^2 : (Suggests that there must be some limit to the notion of nan as a political 
animal)# 

S: Not to his speaking of political Animal. I mean, man cannot live veil quite 

alone. In order to be self-sufficient, man must also suffice for corno others, 
but he says for some * If you would draw the line too large, then no man can be 
self-sufficient. He takes this up later on: to what extent do wo depend on our 
happiness for the happiness of great grandchildren* Because that would be very 
awkward: we would turn in our graves all the time and' this would be a very bad 
situation for our happiness. (Inaudible reply)* Yes, but also in a different 
way,""then it would mean that a descendant of a'miserable ancestor can never be 
really happy* It would also be difficult* No, we come to that chapter* It is 
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of no use to discuss it without having the text* 

Qo: Before you pointed out that Aristotle and Kant agree in saying that one 
cannot deduce ethical matters from non-ethical. . . * (Rest of question inaud¬ 
ible)* 

S: Yes, I said'this already last time but I said that Aristotle, within the 

ethics — I mean, I made a distinction now which I had made already last time, 
Aristotle is, as ethical teacher, in the first place like the carpenter, practi¬ 
cal, not scientific. But to some extent he is also like the geometrician. You 
understand the difference between the carpenter and the geometrician. Qua car¬ 
penter .he takes the position of I'ant, but qua geometrician he differs from Kant. 
Kant cannot be a geometrician, Aristotle can be both. ' Is this now a bit clear¬ 
er? So there is surely — I didn't deny the difference, but Aristotle has, in 
an amazing way; also seen the great point of Kant, although it was not for him 
the only point, and the reason is veiy simple. Well, I don't know what you knew 
of Kant, but everyone knows that Kant wrote a Critique of Bure Reason , vrhich is 
meant to be a critique of all theoretical or speculative metaphysics. So there 
cannot be -- theoretical philosophy is exploded and what you retain is only mod¬ 
ern science, let us' say, Newtonian science, and that is, of course, below moral 
philosophy. I mean, can one not'*— I don't have to prove that to you. Goodi 
Because it is very important but, in a way, also meaningless. And therefore, 
since there is no theoretical life possible in Kant's point of view, the moral 
life is the life, is the life of man, and therefore theoretical philosophy it¬ 
self must/be integrated^into a moral context, not into a theoretical context. 
Aristotle, of course, integrates moral philosophy ultimately into a theoretical 
context. Now the Kantian solution did not satisfy everybody and one can say 
that the great successors of Kant, especially Hegel, felt that Kant had only 
discovered a new dimension of theory, a new kind of theory; namely, that pure 
reason, theoretical or practical, which Kant laid bare in his peculiar way: this 
is the thing in itself. That is roughly what Hegel says. You know, Kant's for¬ 
mula v/as the thing in itself, i.e* the object of theoretical metaphysics, is net 
knovrable and is accessible to us only via the moral conscience and only for 
practical'purposes,'for moral purposes. And Hegel accepted, in a way, Kant and 
said, yes, but Kant, didn't you see that you discovered in what Kant called the 
transcendental consciousness — this is the true subject of theoretical meta¬ 
physics. But still; there is an important similarity between what Kant does and 
what Aristotle does, but no identity.' And I also didn't speak of an identity; 
only in one key point, that Aristotle, to a very large extent, argues on the ba¬ 
sis of this simple'reasoning. A decent man is a man for whom the question, why 
should I be decent, doesn't make sense* For Aristotle the question does make 
sense in the last resort. For Kant it does not. That's the difference. But 
for large stretches of the Ethics he agrees with Kant. 

Bid Hegel in any sense maintain the correspondence theory of the truth, 
which both Kant and Aristotle did? I don't think so — 

S: Explicitly, probably not. 

Because this seems to be the one link between Aria to tie and Kant: they both 
held this theory — 

S: Yes, yes, eveiyone held it. Everyone held it until certain events in mod¬ 

ern times* 

And then it was exploded* 
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Ss Yes, in Hegel, one can say, in a way of course not because if the truth is 
the totality then there is no, strictly speaking, correspondence but "the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the whole and the exhaustiveness of the dialectical way is the 
only guarantee of the truth. 

Qj^: Now if someone were trying to — say some figure, — were trying to re¬ 
instate, even on a modified level, the Aristotelian-Thomistic position wouldn't 
they have to reinstate the correspondence theory of truth which is pretty well 
exploded? 

5: \Tao says so? Who says so? I would deny it. I mean, what is called'by this 

high-falooting name is just the common'sense view of truth. Common sense, sure¬ 
ly* If what I have in mind about, say, Mr. Anastaplo /I*e. one of those present 
in the room7 — that is true only if it corresponds to what Mr* Anastaplo is, 
does, and so on* That question cannot be settled, by the way# That is the great 
question of Descartes* doubtj all things after Descartes are based on that# They 
are all more or less sophisticated elaborations of Descartes* 
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3rd Meeting: April 9, 1963 


« * . very interesting and good paper* Those of you uho do not know Jjr, Rein¬ 
kin should know that he is by training a mathematician but in contra-distinc¬ 
tion to other mathematicians who have turned to political science or'political 
theory he is not a mathematician when he deals with political theory, as you 
surely have seen. He is very much concerned with theology, as I happen to know, 
although I*m not sure whether that theology is not slightly heretical* This I 
do not know, but I fear* Wow the remark about Henry James and mickey Spilane I 
thought was very good although I can test the truth more £rom the Hickey Spilane 
side, unfortunately, because I have read more of him than of Henry James, That 
is deplorable'but true, ' Now when you began in a very emphatically theological 
tone you were, of course, perfectly right because naturally Aristotle doesn*t 
discuss Biblical teachings. He couldn*t. But at'the bottom of the Greek relig¬ 
ion there is an analagon to the Biblical prophets, and this you have seen very 
well. But you said at a certain point, Aristotle excludes from consideration 
here divine happiness, and you referred to a specific passage, 

0: The opening of chapter nine, 

S: Yes, nor; let us see, V/hat do you call chapter nine? Oh, I knew what you 

mean now: whether happiness is teachable or i/hether it comes — yes, but that is 
not'divine happiness but raan*s happiness must not be understood as god-sent, 
Tiiat*s a different question. No, then you expressed yourself not quite clearly. 
Good, This was very fine — what you remarked (i hadn*t thought about it but 
surely that deserves consideration), that the two key examples in the discussion 
are Brian and Croeseus, two barbarians. That is surely v. r orth considering. You 
linked this up with a statement of the Politics which Aristotle doesn*t give ex¬ 
actly in his own name but as a general Greek statement: that the barbarians are 
by nature slaves. And this creates all kinds of interesting possibilities Which 
I will not now take up. But you said, in his teaching regarding the slaves Ar¬ 
istotle says the barbarians must be brave in order not to be slaves. That is at 
least how I understood you and I vondered what your evidence for that is, 

0: Ho, I spoke of their having to be externally free, 

S: Oh, Hell, what did you say then, the whole statement? 

0: Barbarians are only free if outwardly free but Hellenes are not slaves 

just by circumstance, 

S: X see now, That*s this statGnent in the third book of the Politics , but I 

would draw the opposite conclusion, I would say that here if Priam is called a 
nan who was' fundamentally happy in spite of his terrible misfortunes at the end 
of his life^ then it proves that barbarians are not necessarily natural slaves. 
And that is, of course, what he means in the Politics too where'he only explains 
his position by a provisional adaptation to a common Greek view, to a common 
Greek opinion, which he does not seriously accept. All right. And then nhen 
you spoke of the problem of natural slaves you made a dig at someone, I fear at 
someone present here arid I thought maybe at Mr. Eoyan, Or am I totally mista¬ 
ken? Because Mr, Boyan being the representative ox the most extreme liberalism 
in this class as far as I know. At least he is the only one in this room. But 
this is really of no importance, I did not quite follovr your remarks about your 
being advocate of the devil. This was a somewhat involved statement. Perhaps 
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it should be involved, (inaudible remark). Yes, I T m afraid I*m not so unfamil¬ 
iar nith these matters not to make sense of what you meant but it was a bit in¬ 
volved, nevertheless. And the only criticism I could make of your paper is that 
you made a “wholly "unrealistic" assumption in your paper: namely, that everyone 
sitting here has read the assignment carefully. Those *.dio did not, and I*m sure 
there were some, could'not possibly follow your statement. Cut you can rightly 
say that 1 s their fault, not yours. Good* I thank you again Hr* Reinkin. 

This Question to which we have to turn now, the question which we have to 
take up today, was taken up implicitly and probably also unconsciously last time 
by Rabbi TTeiss when he tried to state an objection to Aristotle*s definition of 
happiness. /The reference is to a series of questions and answers in the second 
meeting beginning on page 13, bottom, and continuing through page 16./ How let 
me state this difficulty now as it became clear to me afterward. Nov for Aris¬ 
totle the happy life is the life according to logos, to reason, and it makes 
sense to say that nan is distinguished from alX otHer anirals ty his logos* And 
from this point of view Aristotle’s definition is unimpeachable. But is this 
sufficient? The logos nay be the characteristic of man but this doesn’t mean 
that it is the highest in man. This is, I believe, what he meant. Now v/hat is 
|that highest? Aristotle himself admits that*there is something higher than rea¬ 
son or logos or ratio and he calls that nous, intellectus, the understanding, as 
distinguished fron reason. Now could there not be an intellect, a mental percep¬ 
tion, without logos , without reason, a mental perception which, as it were, 
shatters all logos and all nomos or law? Then, from this point of view, the 
perfection of man would not consist'in ary activity, in ary a fork, as Aristotle 
puts it, but in a certain suffering, in a certain way of being affected: pathos 
as distinguished from , in an experience of the principle, of the • 

So from this'point of view the highest to which man can raise cannot be achieved' 
by an ascent, by a methodic ascent from the primary seeing to the principles but, 
as it were, a sudden interruption, a sudden appearance of — a sudden presence 
or a sudden call: nous without logos* NCw this — what I try to describe — is 
generally known ty - tne name of mysticism, but in a wide sense where it also 
would include the Biblical revelations, somethirg which transcends the work of 
the logos. Now still, of course,'here the logos comes in. God speaks. He puts 
his seal on speaking;'for example, on the Ten Commandments * Here we hav'e a 
"that" — do not kill, do not murder — without a reason, without a "why," a 
mere command. Or if it is a reason — for example, prohibition against murder 
because man is'created i ti the image of God — but then the question arises, is 
creation known, knowable, by human reason. Then if it is not, if it is a teach¬ 
ing of revelation and not of reason, then you have fundamentally the'same situa¬ 
tion: that you are up against something where logos as logos, reason, does r.ot 
lead' to. To this, of course, one can say, folxo'^ing the dominant' ivestex'n tradi¬ 
tion, this nay be so but this transcends philosophy as philosophy, and therefore 
Aristotle, as a philosopher, does not have to be concerned with it. And perhaps 
we eave it at that and we try to understand in what way Aristotle comes across 
this problem of what we call, in Latin tradition, religion. There is no Greek 
word for that. 

Now let me first remind you of the context of what we discussed last time. 
TJe saw Aristotle’s scientific definition of happiness; of course, scientific in 
his sense, not in the sense of present day science. And this scientific view, 
this result, is then brought into agreement with the common view in the next 
section, 109Cbp to 1099bC« And here we see something which was not mentioned in 
the scientific definition: namely, the happy life must be pleasant and therefore 
Aristotle asserts that the life according to reason as the doing of noble and 
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just things is intrinsically pleasant and the noble and just things are the 
things by nature pleasant. The whole problem seems to be solved, but then one 
difficulty comes out. We still need, in addition, external goods. In other 
words, the virtuous actions, the just and noble actions, are not sufficient. But 
if vre need external goods vre cannot exclude the possibility that the possession 
of these external goods is in itself also pleasant. So we might need pleasure 
in addition t6 the pleasure deriving from moral actions* Now at this point we 
take up 1099b, 6 to G* That was where vre begin today. Do you have that? 

0: As vre said therefore, happiness does scan to require the addition of 

external prosperity, and this is why some people identify it with good 
fortune (though some identity it with virtue), 

S: ' You see* So since happiness is a complex thing consisting of virtue plus, 
say, we call it 11 e, 11 equipment -- thafs an expression which Aristotle uses later 
— equipment — since this is so, well, one may say, what * s more important of the 
two? And the nice people, of course; say always virtue. But there are also 
people who are not nice and they say, theequipment. Give me first wealth and 
other conveniences and then I will very gladly be virtuods and it's fairly sim- ' 
pie to do that. But since Aristotle admits, "v" plus " e, " there is a difficulty, 
and this he discusses in the sequel. Now let us read the immediate sequel. 

Os It Is this that gives rise to the question whether happiness is a 

thing that can be'learnt, or acquired by training, or cultivated in 
some other manner, or whether it is bestowed by some divine dispensa¬ 
tion or even by fortune* 

Si Yes, well, by dm nee.' So, in other words, because this is so, because this 
is this complex phenomenon, perhaps happiness cannot be achieved by man himself* 
perhaps it is a gift of the gods* Or is it' a consequence of virtue or of some 
learning or training? But the key question, which Aristotle discusses from now 
on: is man capable to procure for himself and by himself his happiness? Hitherto 
it was taken for granted that he can do that because it is an actualization of a 
natural possibilitjr* Now let us go on here, where we left off. 

0: Now if arything that men have is a gift of the gods, it is reasonable to 

suppose that happiness is divinely given — indeed of all man's posses¬ 
sions it is most likely to be so, inasmuch as it is the best of them all. 

S: You see the way in which Aristotle argues: simply taking'ordinary concep¬ 

tions.' VJhat is what deserves to be called divine? Of course, the best. Of 
course , the best. Everyone knows that; because the gods are better, higher, than 
man," Yes? 

0: This subject however may perhaps more properly belong to another branch 

of study. Still, even if happiness is not sent us from heaven, but is 
won by virtue and by some kind of study or practice, it s cems to be one 
of the most divine things that exist. For the prize and end of goodness 
nust clearly be supremely good — it must be something divine and bliss¬ 
ful. 

S: Let us stop here first. So, in'other words, the divine'character of happi¬ 

ness must not be denied, and this is, of course, one can say; an easy tiling for 
a Greek because the word happiness, eudairnonia. Dainon, god, is a part of that. 
It obviously has a relation to the divine and to tlie gods, but this is clear. We 
will soon find a different reason which has nothing to do with idle Greek language 
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but let us leave it at this for the tine being. But even if it is a consequence 
of human activities it might'still not be intelligible as such because it might 
differ frori these activities, being the prise for them. Wow the prize is some¬ 
thing different from the activity for which the prize is given; Happiness docs 
not cease to be divine even if it is acquired by what man does, because there 
would still be an "x" added to it. Now let us go on; the next stntence, 

0; And also on our view it will admit of being i/idely diffused, since it 
can be attained through some p. ocess of study or effort by all persons 
-whose capacity for virtue Ins not been stunted or maimed. 

S: Bet us stop here. If happiness has its root in man, as Aristotle still as- 

serts, most men can acquire it. If it is merely god-sent it would be the privi¬ 
lege of a few elect. If it is common, then it must have a root in human nature. 
But Aristotle implies here also' one point; not all men can become virtuous, only 
all normal men* A natural fool, a moron, cannot become happy, a great problem 
from every point of vieu, religious or philosophic. But this is clear; not all 
men can become happy. Now let us go on. 

0: Again, if it is better to be happy as a result of one’s own exertions 

than by the gift of fortune* ... 

S: In other words, it would be not distinguishable from a gift of fortune if it 

could be traced to a mere^ arbitraiy will of gods and did not have some natural 
conditions like virtue: that only the'virtuous trill be happy. Then it is not a ' 
matter of chance. But if some people, say one in a million or one in a thousand, 
then it would not be distinguishable from a gift of chance. Mr. 

Boy an. 

Q: Doesn't Aristotle also argue that not all men can be happy because not all 

men can be virtuous? 

S: That's, in a v/ay, the sane. I mean, we are speaking now of' u car? T and not of 

11 7/ho will be," Aristotle would say very few people are, in fact, virtuous, but 
that would not preclude the possibility that they could be virtuous if they had 
made the necessary effort. And here he is speaking only of the "could be," of 
the possibility, and he says only far human beings are deprived of it and they 
are the defective human beings and this means, in this stage, not more than mor¬ 
onic or practically moronic people. This remains. Aristotle means a bit more, 
as we shall see later. Mdir go on, Mr. Reinkin. 

0: ... it is reasonable to suppose that this is how happiness is won; 

inasmuch as in the world of nature things have a natural tendency to 
be ordered in the best possible way, and the same is true of the prod¬ 
ucts of aru, and of causation of any kind, and especially the highest* 

>. 7/hereas that the greatest and noblest of all things should be left to 
chance would be too contrary to the fitness of things. 

S: Mow Aristotle asserts that happiness must nave its root in man, for by deny¬ 

ing it one would make happiness the work of chance and this would be preposter¬ 
ous. Happiness must have an orderly origin and must come into being in an order¬ 
ly manner, by nature. And the'reason is this: happiness is the most noble and 
the most noble must be orderly, according to nature. The natural is orderly, 
not at random. That is the premdse here. 

Qg: Of course, it*s difficult for us to accept this assumption. YJhy does the 
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most noble necessarily have to be natural? 








S: Yes, sure. I nean, for us today at first glance it sounds like a wholly un¬ 

warranted optirdsn. Is that what most modern people would say? Sure, ar.c this 
is v r hat — is the lesson enforced by modern natural science. I mean, the order¬ 
liness of the process has nothing to do with having_ nobilit y. It'c a mathemati¬ 
cal orderliness and not another one. V/hether this mathematical orderliness is 
not — can be taken for granted — vhy should the whole be so that you can speak 
about it best in mathematical ter msl Is it not strange? That is a difficulty in 
itself, but this is taken for granted somehow: that mathematics has nothing to do 
with beauty proper. Tilth purpose. That is now taken for granted. The only ques¬ 
tion is whether it can be maintained if you take into consideration everything 
and do not Unit yourself to physics and chemistry. After all, it is necessary 
for a natural science, for a scier.ce dealing with all beings in time and space, 
as they say, whether this must not take into consideration man as well. And the 
Aristotelian end Platonic science, natural science, started from, nan and found 
in nan the key to all sub-human things; and perhaps the account of the sub-human 
things was not in all respects as good'as the account we have now. But the mod¬ 
ern starting'point, from the sub-human, surely fails when it canes to speak of 
man.' I moan, that's the least one must consider before one throws out Aristotle. 
Veil, one also has to take into consideration, above all, the so-called problem 
of knov/ledge. that does knowledge mean as a consequence of the modern understand¬ 
ing of nature and what did it mean according to the old understanding of nature? 
In the modem point of iia r f knowledge has an essentially constructive character. 
Hoy; v rhat are simple — well, the classic formula: Kant, the human understanding 
prescribes nature its lav.s. So the scientific account is a human project, the' 
human project but still the human project* And the implication, of which Kar.t, 
of course; was fully aware, is'then you must make a distinction between nature 
in itself, the thing in itself, of which we know nothing, and the phenomenal 
world, which is the world which science, as it were, constructs. That's a grave 
difficulty. The whole account given in a way of a' consturction is fundamentally 
hypothetical. It is fundamentally relative to nan, just one being among infin¬ 
itely nany 'different beings in the whole, whereas from the older point of vie?; 
if:ere is a natural harmory between the human understanding and the whole, and 
therefore the account is not hypothetical but true. 1 think someone brought up 
this question, hr. Erickson, about the — how did you call if — the old concep-' 
tion of truth? T he correspondence theory of truth ; that's it, that is the point, 
v/hether man is oy' nature open to the whole as it is or w:iether man makes the 
whole, as it were, open to himself by his construct. This is from the very be¬ 
ginning, from Lacon on, at least, the difficulty in modern thought. In other 
words, it is not good enough'to say what Aristotle says about a certain flea 
stemming from dirt, you know, by putrefaction, spontaneous generation — whether 
this is true or not. That is a very narrow view. You have to take into consid¬ 
eration also the whole ooctrine of man, and especially the 'whole doctrine of 
knowledge, ar-d see whether raodern science stands up so vrell as it seems to be 
when it is the question of whether there can be flea emerging 'without ary gener¬ 
ation from dung, hay be Aristotle was wrong with that, but this is not the most 
important question. Yes? 


Og: Couldn't you here, though, avoid that bitter issue by jusu saying that you 
take the happy man as the wholly developed man — is not better than an 
acorn turning into a fully developed oak. ... 

S: ' Yes, but still, you see, but when you speak of tha acorn you Imply a teleol¬ 
ogy, that the acorn — 
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v$2: A regularity of — 

S: Yes, but a special one going from the imperfect to-the perfect. That's not 

the kind of regularity which is supposed in the Newtonian" laws: a different One* 
But tills is a very long question. We would have to study, at the very least, the 
second book of the Physics, where Aristotle makes clear the fundamental differ-* 
ence between mathematical necess ity and the non-math ematical nec essity which is 
■ # teleologic al~neces_s ity. would have to take this upw Surely we cahnot go into 
, pthe wnoie^Yssue.I only vranted to make clear that the issue is not decided by 
'/ the famous triumphs of modern natural science because these triumphs vrere accom- 
f ‘ panied by terrible defeats in other fields of human understanding. And one would 

* have to strike a balances vihich is more important from an overall point of view, 
•whether it is not possible ultimately to integrate the modern discoveries, espec¬ 
ially in physics, into a Platonic-Aristotelian scheme otherwise. These are very 

* long questions and t re cannot do here more than to remind you of these open things 
bn" vjhich are not finished in any way by the fact that modern natural science has 

been victorious and the logical' positivists believe they can give a rational ac¬ 
count of modern natural science, because this account is not as rational as it 
looks. 5£r. Buttervorth. 

In this passage that we're just reading it seems to be that there is one 
very subtle and tacit premise: that the divine is equated to chance* 

5: Yes and no* I mean, there is one understanding of the divine ill which one 

cannot recognize'more than chance, which Aristotle '• But what men mean 

by tlie divine is, of course, not chance but the super-human, the most* perfect, 
and that cannot be chance* The vulgar understanding of the'divine is,' if anal¬ 
ysed, nothing but chance. (The question is purused further, inaudibly, regarding 
usage of the'word tyche in the passage being considered). Yes, but for this rea¬ 
son: because, I mean, the crude understanding. Then only the merely irregular in 
the extreme sense, the random — that is what they worship as the divine and that 
Aristotle rejects. Row let us go on first here, Mr. Reinkin. I hope you keep 
always your finger at the point where we left off. 

Os Light is also thrown on the question by our definition of happi¬ 

ness. • • • 

S: Literally, he says what we are inquiring becomes clearer from the logos . 

One can say from the definition of happiness* Yes? 

0: . . . which said that it is a certain kind of activity of the soul accord¬ 

ing to virtue; whereas the remaining good things are either merely indis-' 
pensable conditions of happiness, or are of the nature of auxiliary means, 
and useful iiistrumentally* 

S: Yes* More literally, that the others are by nature helpers and useful' in an 

instrumental way; organically, according to the original meaning of organic, in¬ 
strument; organon means instrument, tools* It has nothing to do with organismic 
in the original meaning* Now what Aristotle says, then: the conclusion agrees 
with the scientific statement about happiness: namely, that it is a natural per¬ 
fection of a natural being. So, in other words, there is no random thing. There 
is a clear* connection vdth natural processes* Secondly, aappiness has necessary 
conditions, and if it were merely a gift of chance then it wouldn't have neces¬ 
sary conditions. Now these were three conditions — let us remind us of them — 
good birth, good children, and beauty* Let us not forget that. So these tough 
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points are also'there* 'And other good things are by nature instrumental to hap¬ 
piness; friends, v/ealth, and political power* In other words, say, dogs and 
cats Vj'ould not fulfill the conditions* If it were merely a matter of chance dogs 
and cats, nay lice and rats, would be as useful helpers for one* s happiness as 
friends and wealth can be, which is manifestly untrue* So happiness is bourd to 
specific conditions which it would not be if it were merely a gift of chance* 

Yes; go on. 

0; This conclusion moreover agrees with what we laid down at the outset; 

for vre stated that the Supreme Good was the end of political science. * * « 

S: Yes, political science is — of the political. That can be science; that 

t can be art; that can be concern. You know, it 1 s only the adjective; the noun is 
not given* Say: of politics. Leave it open. Yes? 

0; * . * but the principal care of this science /or of this/ is to produce 

a certain character in the citizens, namely to" make them virtuous, and 
capable of performing noble actions* 

S: Noble deeds; yes, to make them good and doers of noble deeds. So here 7/hat 

is the point? I/e are concerned with happiness, the highest human good. 'The 
highest human good appears to be the object of the highest human pursuit, poli¬ 
tics. Now what does a politician in the highest sense do? He is trying to make 
men virtuous. He has a specific concern. All this proves that happiness is not 
a matter of chance. Otherwise it could not be related to a regular human proced¬ 
ure, the procedure of the political man* Yes? 

0: be have good reasons therefore for not speaking of an ox or horse 

or any other animal as being happy, because none of these is able to par¬ 
ticipate in noble activities* 

S: 'Yes, we jr/uct also understand this properly* If happiness were an unquali¬ 
fied, unconditioned gift of God or chance of course a horse could be happy — why 
not — as veil as a man* The mere fact that happiness is bound to the condition 
that the human being is made happy shows that it is not a random affair. Yes* 

How the sequence we don*t have to read — well, we might still read it, yes. The 
immediate sequel. 

0: YJhen children are spoken of as'happy, it is in compliment to their prom¬ 

ise for the future* Happiness, as v/e said, requires both complete good¬ 
ness and a complete lifetime* 

S: In Other words, we do call certain beings happy although they are unable to 

be happy, but they are enable to be happy not simply but only for the time being* 
A child cannot be happy, and of course we talk all the time of happy children, 
but this is a somewhat imprecise expression, Aristotle says. They are happy by 
promise. Yes? 

0: For many'reverses and vicissitudes of all sorts occur in the course 

of life, and it is possible that the /dost prosperous ran may encounter 
great disasters in his declining years, as the story is told of Priam 
in the epics; but no one calls a man happy v/ho meets with misfortunes 
like Priam's, and comes to a miserable end. 

S: So Aristotle has completely excluded, in the preceding argument, that happi¬ 

ness can be a gift of chance. And 5 ^et chance raises again its ugly head. In a 
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way, happiness does depend on chance, on good luck or bad luck, as proven by the 
case of men of supposed great virtue like Priam who had such a miserable end* Now 
in discussing this whole section we must never forget one notion to which Al'is- 
totle doesn't refer in his Ethics but in his Ketaphysics , in the first bock, 9o2b« 
VJlien he speaks of understanding, of a life of understanding, he says — and after 
having shown that it is superior to ary other human life — 

Hence also the possession of it might justly be regarded as beyond hu¬ 
man power, lor in many ways human nature is in bondage so that , accord¬ 
ing to Simonedes, god alone can have this "privilege /namely, of a theo¬ 
retical life/ and it is unfitting that man should not be content to 
seek the knowledge that is suited to him /T«e. not idle highest know¬ 
ledge/. If then there is something in what the poets say and envy is 
natural to the divine it would probably occur in this case above"all 
and all who excel in this knov f ledge would be unfortunate /namely, be¬ 
cause the gods would be envious of this happy mar/* But the divine 
canftot be envious; nay, according to the proverb, poets tell many a 
lie, nor should ary other science be thought more honorable than one of 
this sort* 

And'so on* 'So this — that's the only reference of Aristotle to this; Hetaphys- 
ics, 902b2C, following* The rarity of the Aristotelian reference to this does 
nol prove its irrelevance; and secondly, that Aristotle says the poets say that 
must'not deceive you about'the fact that these were not only the poets who said 
that, who could, of course, easily be dismissed* Plato dhes the same thing when 
he attacks the popular notions in the Republic ! the poets, the poetsI But he 
makes clear only occasionally that the poets, of course, get these notions from 
nuch more authoritative people: from the official cult of Athens and other places; 
So this notion that happiness is a treacherous thing because of the gods 1 envy is, 
of course, somehow here discussed. Now let ns turn to the sequel* I mean, we 
cannot read that all, I try to give a brief survey of the immediate sequel* Now 
this facty that happiness is a treacherous thing, that the gods are envious of 
happy men, is underlying the view that one should not praise anyone happy as long 
as he lives, because this would only increase the envy* So keep quiet if you are 
happy. Of course, this is a special saying of Solon in the story in Herodotus. 

,,0One cannot praise oneself as happy as long as one lives. That would be the 

greatest folly because it would be provocative; nor can one praise as happy ary- 
one else except after they are dead or when they die, at the point of dying* But 
this cannot be said by people like Aristotle, as he makes clear, by people who 
say that happiness is some being at work, some activity, and the premise is that 
the dead cannot do' anything. Airistotle and his like must say of a man who is en¬ 
gaged in such work, the right work of man, for a reasonable length of time — 
they must say of such a'man that he is happy, even if the end is terrible. But 
someone could'say, well, Priam was presumably a perfectly virtuous man, and this 
is, after all, terrible. You cannot possibly call Priam, after the capture of 
Troy, < 3 r after the death of Hector, at ary rate, a happy man. Then let us call a 
man happy or praise'him as happy who is wholly outside of any misfortunes* Then 
Aristotle says then, of course, we cannot praise anyone as happy, anyone, because 
as long as we live vie are exposed to fate. But then you cannot praise as happy 
the dead either — he turns this around — for the following reason: either they 
have no activity whatsoever — then they cannot be happy but even granting 
that the dead have — they are somehow affected by what happens to the living to 
whom they are attached: their descendents, their friends, and so on. Nov.' ii you 
say, but the dead don't have any sense perception, as Aristotle is *iJilling to ad- 
nit — and then he says this doesn't dispose of the difficulty because when we 
speak of the happiness of tire living we also consider facts of which the living 
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in question have no alvei'enesc. Take a simple case: there is a happy couple, have 
wonderful children; and everyone praises them as happy because of these children, 
‘--lese children are, let us say; nor in Central America, perhaps with the Peace 
Corps or in ary other function, and then they are killed. The parents hear of it 
only years later. In the .uoment in which. these children are killed the parents 
are objectively unhappy although they don't know it. So our happiness or unhap¬ 
piness does not depend on our knowing; and this is import ant. Fell, I think you 
can all understand it: they live in a fool's paradise. They don't know that the 
major support of their happiness has disappeared. Mot* what is the context in 
which he wakes this point? So we aust consider what happens to the friends of 
the dead after their death* T„ r e must consider that, and the dead are affected by 
it and therefore we must consider r/hat happens after the death. The overall con¬ 
text: we cannot praise as happy the dead, even the dead, because even the dead 
arc still exposed to fortune. Is this point clear? I mean, the argument is al¬ 
ien to our ordinary way of thinking but we should understand him* what is the 
difficulty? 


0: it's really incomprehensible to me. 

S: Really? Veil, let us perhaps finish this part and then it may become clear, 

because Aristotle will go some:.hat deeper into the analysis. So one point is 
defer. Now another consideration: whatever night have to be said about the happy 
man, he cannot be understood as changing from happiness to unhappiness or back 
all the time. I mean, being happy cannot be something like a chameleon which 
changes its colors every moment. Happiness is something lasting. This is a 
statement of the problem. So happiness must be lasting in spite of the fact that 
there is some dependence of happiness on chance. That's the overall problem* New 
in HCObll he gives the solution to the problem. Fe can only read the chief pas¬ 
sages: HG0b22. Let us begin there. 

0: But the accidents of fortune are mary and vary in degree of magni¬ 

tude; and although small pieces of good luck, as also of misfortune, clear¬ 
ly do not change the vdiole course of life, yet great and repeated suc¬ 
cesses will render life mbre blissful, since both of their cut. nature 
they help to embellish it, and also they can be nobly end virtuously 
utilized; while great and frequent reverses can crush and mar our bliss* . . 

S: Fell, the thought is very simple. I mean, there are minor misfortunes -.hich 

would not destroy happiness* and one must make this common sensical distinction. 
There are major blows. Yes, go on. 

0: . • • both by the pain they cause and by the hindrance they offer to mary 

activities. Yet nevertheless even in adversity nobilily shines'through, 
when a man endures repeated and severe misfortune with patience, not ow¬ 
ing to insensibility but from generosity and greatness of soul. And if, 
as v/e said, a nan's life is determined by his activities, no supremely 
happy man can ever become miserable. For he will never do hateful or 
base actions. ... 

S: Priam, in other words. Think always of him. Ho can never become miserable. 

0: ... since we hold that the truly good and wise man will bear all kinds 

of fortune in a seemly way, and will always act in the noblest manner 
that the circumstances allow; oven as a good general makes the most ef¬ 
fective use of the forces at Iris disposal, and a good shoemaker makes the 
finest shoe possible out of the leather supplied him, ar.d so on with all 
the other crafts and professions. 
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S: let us stop here for one moment. You see, again Aristotle reaches a solu¬ 

tion by looking at the arts. Shoemaker and general are taken as arts. They are 
the model. Good and bad luck are, as it were, the matter for the art of the vir¬ 
tuous inan. Just as the shoemaker here is given poor leather — now the good 
shoemaker will, of course, excel in making a tolerably good shoe from very poor 
material* The shoe is by far inferior to the one made by a not-so-good shoemaker 
from excellent material, but the art, the understanding of what he has to do, is, 
of course, much greater. So the man like Priam who behaves nobly in this great 
misfortune — tills virtue is higher, in a way, than that of a man who' lives al¬ 
ways in misery and has different material to work on. And, of course, the ques¬ 
tion is the danger of good luck — you become inflated and all this kind of thing. 
There is also such a danger*; and the other danger is to be so cowed down and made 
so paralytic, as it were, as Aristotle will say later. VJhich is the greater one? 

If happiness is an activity and not just an art then if the material is too 
bad the shoemaker can't make the shoe and he's going to be, quite likely, unhap¬ 
py. That is, he*s not made happy just from being — having a supreme art — he's 
happy from being able to make shoes — 

S: All right. Yos, but Aristotle would say, look, let us assume there is no 

leather and it is absolutely necessary, given the condition of the ground, that 
there should be some protection for the feet. Well, then, of course, wood — 
wooden shoes are a perfectly legitimate thing as you know if you have been to 
Holland, Michigan, and not to Holland itself, where you see them.' But then God 
knows what he would do with grass, with leaves. 

Q: Supposing he's hiding in prison — 

3: Sure. This is not still settled; true. But it is only made clear that a 

considerable amount of misfortune does not take away the possibility of virtue. 

G: But doesn't he kind of make it true just by definition by saying that the 

only man he counts miserable is the man who does base things? The nan who is un¬ 
able to act at all he — 

S: Yes, that is what he tries to avoid. This was the famous Stoic solution to 

the problem, not Plato's and Aristotle's* The formula is happiness equal to 11 v," 
to virtue, and therefore if you are in a concentration camp and exposed to the 
most ..malicious'S.S. mail and so on, then you can be perfectly happy: Stoic solu¬ 
tion. This is, of course, wholly unreasonable, and Aristotle, in his great 
practical wisdom, rejects that. 

G: But except on that Stoic basis — on Aristotle's oivr. basis then a man with 

great strokes of bad luck can be not just not happy but miserable, ty any sens¬ 
ible meaning of the word miserable. 

S: Yes, reli, Aristotle mil find a much more common sensical and convincing 

answer. We come to that* Let us go on, l£r« Reinkin, 'where vre left off. 

0: And this being so, the happy man can never become miserable; though it 

is true he will not be supremely blessed if he encounters the misfor¬ 
tunes of, , . . 

S: Ho, not supremely. He will not be blessed, blissful* Yes* Veil, as he 

would say, it is a considerably diminished happiness, but he is still more to be 
admired than a man v/ho lives affluently as a master of a criminal racket. 
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0: Thou thi.it »«=oms lo attack liis definition of happiness as activity because 

we adware a'man who is unable to act at all, even unable to think if he has been 
brainwashed, if he has virtue — 

Ss 'Wo. 'T/hat Aristotle has in mind is; of course, that he will show in his pos¬ 
ture, ‘ say, towards his i ellov; prisoners, toward his torturers — that will show 
still, his virtue. Let us first finish that; a fear more lines. 

0: Nor yet assuredly will he be variable and liable to change. ... 

S: iriulti-colored, ^hanging his colors all the time. Yes. 

0; ... for he will not be dislodged from his happiness easily* ... 

S: Easily. There is a point. You see how he uses this unscientific, bun by 

no mears”!leaning 1 ess, term. Good. Yes? 

0: . * • nor by ordinary misfortunes, but only by severe and frequent dis¬ 

asters, nor will he recover from such disasters and become happy again 
quickly, but only, if at all, after a long term of years, in which he 
has had time to compass high distinctions and achievements* 

May not we then confidently pronounce that man happy who realizes 
complete goodness in action, and is adequately furnished with external 
goods not for ary casual period but throughout a complete lifetime in 
the same manner? ./Switches to Boss translation?" Or must we add f and 
who is destined to~3.ive thus and die as befits his lifb 1 ? Certainly 
the future is obscure to us, while happiness, we claim, is an end and 
something in every way final. If so, wfe shall call happy those among 
living men in whom these conditions are, and are to be, fulfilled — 
but happy men . 

S: Yes, happy as human beings; In other words, perfect happiness, perfect im¬ 

munity to chance, to misfortune, cannot be expected. Ecw before we go on I 
would like to tell you a few points which I found in the medieval coanentaries. 

As a rule, I read only medieval commentators because they are serious men, phil¬ 
osophers, whereas the modern commentators are, as a rule, classical scholars, by 
definition, not philosophers. And in especially the most recent commentary which 
I bought for an enormous price they discussed wholly uninteresting questions 0 
Hhen cid Aristotle write that? When he had not yet severed the umbilical cord 
connecting him with Plato? Of course, questions which can never be answered, and 
yet the arguments are pitiable because if Aristotle makes a very sweeping remark, 
unqualified, which reminds of certain passages in Plato he says he*s still with 
Plato, as if Aristotle did' not have the right, from time to time, when he men¬ 
tions a subject in passing, not to leave it at the loose statement. This is 
disgraceful. But. in Thomas Aquinas, for example, he makes this point which is 
very interesting: what about insanity? And here he gives the judgment which 
sure is ihthe spirit of Aristotle: insanity is to be judged lake death* That 
is to say, as little as you can say a man became miserable by dying you can say 
he became miserable by — from the point of view of the survivors you can' say 
that but it has nothing to do with his own happiness. In another passage, on 
the basis of a probably wrong translation which was available to Thomas — but it 
is, nevertheless, interesting because if someone understands Aristotle he will 
even'if he has' a wrong translation bring out a thought which is Aristotelian in 
kind; in style, you know, even if Aristotle didn’t state it — and he says 
irell, Aristotle does not say — the happy man will never fall into the misfor¬ 
tunes of Priam, which Aristotle docs not say, because he will prevent then by his 
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prudence* In other fiords, he would have made peace, Latch earlier he would have 
thrown out this abomination, Paris, and said you Greeks can do with him what'you. 
like: this good-for-nothing. So he was not truly prudent. But one point is, of 
course, true and I r m sure that corresponds with the sobriety of Aristotle, He 
would say :aary misfortunes which we pity could have been prevented if people had 
been sufficiently cautious and prudent, Wfe should not be so sluggish to disre¬ 
gard this simple, homely verity, Averroes, the great Islamic commentator, refers 
very interestingly in this discussion to Job, yonknrrw, which would seen to be 
the refutation of Aristotle* But what does Arislo£ta say? Job behaved nobly in 
His misfortunes and therefore remained happy in spite of the famous losses of 
his fortune and his children which occurred, I believe it is not a Biblical in¬ 
terpretation but it shows how an Aristotelian can find his way in the Biblical 
data, /"Aristotle,” four lines above, is probably a slip of the tongue for Aver¬ 
roes/. Yes, hr. Kir 1 ,>ran, 

Q: I don't understand the point about Thomas 1 insanity. 

Ss Thomas says insanity, which just hits a man and is out with ary virtuous ac¬ 
tions, lias to be judged like death. This man is no longer — just as a man can¬ 
not be said to have lost his happiness or virtue by his death you cannot say 
that a man has lost his happiness or virtue by insanity. That*s the simple end 
of his life as a human being capable of happiness or virtue, 

■Igi This does raise a whole series of questions, though. 

Ss Yes, sure. Modern novelists wouldn’t like it, by which I do not mean to 
say that you plan to be a novelist, Mr. Boyan. 

\v> : If raises some difficult questions about the whole approach, Yhiat is insan¬ 
ity? Irthat degrees'at which can we say that a man has certain psychological mis¬ 
fortunes and so on, and which he cannot — 

S: Y/hat do you mean by a psychological misfortune? bhat do you mean by that: 

psychological misfortune? 

Qgs Okay, Let's take the extreme case of a man who has paranoic — modern tern- 

S: In other words, it is technical insanity. I mean, something which is not 

due to the fact, for example, that he had unreasonable expectations which were 
disappointed and then he becomes how shall I say — irrational; because Aris¬ 

totle would, and Thomas, of course, would also, say these unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions. To that extent, it is simply a kind of natural punishment for his origi¬ 
nal folly. That you do not mean. You mean something tliat just hits a man with¬ 
out any fault or folly of this kind. Yes. That's insanity. Yes, I mean, in 
other words, Thomas does not discuss the question whether the insanity is of 
this kind that he must be locked up with a straitjacket or whether he can still 
run around for sane time. This is an unnecessary subtlety. Is it not? From 
this point of view: he is a pitiable human being who cannot be held responsible 
anymore, whether it is one of these long range diseases or whether he has to be 
locked up immediately, 

1 2 : Yes, this isn’t like total irresponsibility. Then there are all these 

questions of degree, which I'd like to put into the discussion. 

S: Yes, that stems from the whole question of freedom, human freedom, which 

will be discussed later by Aristotle. But here I think Thomas is perfectly 
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justified in leaving it at the general statement about insanity without going 
into the question that there arc borderline cases where you can say tie’s rather 
insane but not quite insane: this kind of thing. Then you can take whichever 
W yon choose. That is r.ot a fiindainenbally interesting question because the 
main point is clear. To the extent to which it is insanity he has given — 

dg: Unless you believe the statistics that come out now and then. 

S: Uiich statisticsJ You must tell us. 

Qpj I think there vas one in the Kear York Times before it Trent out of business 
and csae back. 

S: I ay be that vas the reason for the strike. 


^2 : 1 believe a study done in Herr York or some area — I’ve forgotten the exact 

area - 7 cut of 10 people h^d beeaunder treatment for some tine for various neu¬ 
rotic — 

S: Yes, then one would have to go into the question. Ifeny people undergo 

treatment because they have nothing better to do, you know, and all this kind of 
thing. Or perhaps — 

C >2 • No, these were all poor people. 

S: Even poor people may do it because they have been told there are certain in 4 - 

surances which pay for that. That T s luck. I mean, I know no tiling of statistics, 
but this is not sufficient: tile mere bald data. We have to go over it with a 
fine comb. It r s very simple. If it should'be true that the incidence of insan¬ 
ity is much greater today in the big cities, highly industrial cities, then one 
really would have to raise the question whether the life people lead under this 
condition is not so abnormal; Sure. Aristotle would be the first, Ke said 
Babylon is no longer a polis, and Babylon vas not as big as Herr York. 

Qy. TJhat is the problem that you raised in saying that Aquinas maybe had a mis¬ 
reading of the text here* 

S: Oh that’s trivial; because Aristotle doesn’t say that the happy man, the 

blessed ..:an, will never fall into tho misfortune of Priam. Yo orb eke mis¬ 
translates that. William of Moerbeke* 

Q 3 : IJQj but I mean, is that true though, that Aristotle doesn’t say it arid that 
Aquinas. . . . (a few inaudible words). 

S: But I have never studied William of Yoerbeke — because it might be true 

that he had a text, the Greek text, which was different, because Yoerbeke has 
ordinary competence in these matters. 1 simply don’t know what the chances are 
that he would simply mistranslate* I do not know. Then he must have had a dif¬ 
ferent text, and then maybe Aristotle did say it, and then it would ba still 
simpler for Thomas Aquinas. Lut I believe he did not say it and yet Thomas went 
into it and tried to sec how to interpret this strange sentence from the Aris¬ 
totelian point of view. And that he did. Now gc on where we left off, 1101a, 

22 to 22 ]/ 

That the happiness of the dead is not influenced at all by the for¬ 
tunes of their descendants and their friends in general seams too heart¬ 
less a doctrine, and contrary to accepted beliefs. 


0: 
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S: Yes, let us stop here, Aristotle states here why one cannot neglect the 

late of the descendents and the friends after the death of the happy man.' And the 
first, neglect of that would be loveless, literally translated. Loveless, feel¬ 
ingless. And second, neglect would go against the opinions, against what people 
generally believe. People generally believe that the dead are affected by what 
happens to their nearest and dearest after their death. Good.' Now to antici¬ 
pate: Aristotle will come to the conclusion that the dead have, from every point 
of view, hardly any awareness of what happens after their death and therefore we 
can dismiss it. But what does this mean? Is he not, then, loveless — he, Aris¬ 
totle, himself — by in fact dismissing that possibility? 

0: That seens to go against the point that you riade about objective happiness. 

IThether the dead are aware of it or not thqy can be said to be unlucky — 

S: Yes, but if they simply are not, then there can also be no objective happi¬ 

ness or unhappiness for than. 

0: lie still would call them unlucky. There is the same evidence for saying 

that they are unlucky as for saying that this person who didn't know his children 
were dead — 

S: 'Ho, but you see even objective happiness, as I called it for convenience 
sake, presupposes that he is. 

Os I'm denying that. I'm saying that the way we use this — we call people un¬ 
lucky and I'm saying it neither presupposes that thqy're aware that th^y'x-e unhap¬ 
py nor does it presuppose that thqy exist* 

S: Mo, if they do not exist then you cannot possibly — I mean, a non-existent 

being — yes, but then we are inexact, and I think Aristotle — would you say — 
now, say the Kohensollern family or the Hapsburg family were once very famous 
and all kinds of things happened to their descendents* 'There nay be some who 
have to earn their livings as waiters, as far as I know, and so on, or thqy have 
to marry commoners. And so this kind of thing happens. Now ~.ould you say that, 
say, Frederick the Great's happiness is in any way affected by the fact that his 
descendent has married sane oil man in Texas. Well, you could say an oil man in 
Texas is something very good. It's almost as good as an old sovereign. 

0: You dribbled (?) it off by mentioning his remote descendents. Let's take 

his immediate descendents. He's just as unaware of his immediate descendents* 

S: No, but the point is this: but he still is. 

G: No, he's dead, but his immediate descendents — 

S: Yes, but it depends very much — Aristotle denies that he is — please, let 

us wait a moment. Do me the favor. I can make it clearer later on. Now i event¬ 
ed to discuss only one question. Now let us assume that Aristotle comes to the 
conclusion the fate of the descendents is of practically no importance for the 
happiness of the dead man. Then Aristotle is loveless; according to his own 
teaching. How in Greek, love, the term vre use, afilon , is the same as the word 
for friendship, filia. He have an Aristotelian reply - to that. Ifliat about love 
or friendship? That is a very high consideration, but the fact is there are 
various kinds of friendships, hr. Anastaplo, you' smell it. Aristotle had spok¬ 
en about friendship before, and what a friendship, his friendship v/ith Plato, 
and what did he say about that? 
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0: It takes second place to the love of truth. 

S: Ah ha. So, in other words, if our attachment to human beings is incompat¬ 

ible with the truth then it must give way to that and cannot be called, strictly 
speaking, loveless ness. That is the point I thought we should bring out. Nov.- 
let us read the sequel in 1101a, 31 to 3h* That is the conclusion. 

0: Also it makes a great difference whether those who are connected with any 

occurrence are alive or dead, much more so than it does in a tragedy 
whether the crimes and horrors are supposed to have taken place before¬ 
hand or are enacted on the stage. 

S: Yes^ let us stop here. So the terrible things which are merely told in the 

prologue, let us say, of a tragedy and then there are terrible things which take 
place before' our eyes on the scene. Now the former, the things merely told in 
the prologue, correspond to the terrible things happening to the dead, and the 
others which take place on the scene before our eyes correspond to the terrible 
things happening to them while they were still alive. The happy dead' do not be¬ 
come miserable through the misery of their deseendents and vice versa, because 
it touches them — I mean, Aristotle makes'here a concession to the popular 
views — it touches them barely. They are, as it were, in a state of dormancy 
where you barely hear anything. In this context Aristotle uses a pious Greek 
word for the dead, which, he uses perhaps once more elsewhere’but in the Ethics 
only here: kekmilcotas , which we would translate the departed, or something, 
which indicai.es the'origin of the whole problem. Now this word cones from a ' 
Greek word meaning to be tired, to got tired, to get fatigued; in other words, a 
state of diminished capacity to hear, to perceive things. So the dead — the 
sick; it ray also mean sick. Now we all know, -hen men are very sick they are 
unable to be concerned with the fate of their nearest'and dearest. In other 
words, a state of dormancy so it would not reach them, or if it would reach then, 
in a very diminished swate so it can barely affect them. This Is surely a con¬ 
cession to popular notions: that he presents it this way. So in brief, we may 
forget about this grave problem of the fate of the deseendents as far as the hap¬ 
piness of the man in question is concerned. Mr. Boyan* 

Q: Are we to say, then, that we'll be common sensical about it and interpret 

this discussion about the dead metaphorically, in terms of the dormancy of cer¬ 
tain alive people? 

S: That is not the point he lias in mind. Aristotle has somehow to face the is¬ 

sue as understood on the basis of common Greek beliefs, which he does not simply 
dismiss but with which he has somehow to live and to make concessions to that* 

Q: (inaudible). 

S: Yes, well that is another — Aristotle's doctrine of the mind. But surely 

in this sense I don't believe that Aristotle would have thought that the dead 
can have ary raenory of tilings going on on earth. This kind of memory he surely 
did not mean. 

^ 2 ; The curious thing is why he would discuss this issue at all, why he would 
give this so much discussion. YJhy does he find that necessary? If Aristotle's 
own views may not be in accordance with popular notions why does he just not 
omit the issue entirely? 

S: Tfell, a very simple answer: he did not live in a liberal society* In other 
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tores, really this simple thing which is so grossly underestimated: there was no 
liberal society before the modern era. There fere easy-going societies. An 
easy-going society is a society which does not enforce the lav/s regarding be¬ 
liefs* That existed* Athens was, to soxe extent, such a society* To some ex¬ 
tent; don't forget Socrates* But there was no legal protection* And Aristotle 
had to flee Athens ar.d he said — that had also political reasons connected with 
Alexander the Great — but the official charge was again impiety and Aristotle 
is said to have said he fled Athens in order — lest Athens sin again against 
philosophers* So this existed* Blit more specifically, the men addressed are 
gentlemen. Bo:: liiat is a gentleman? A gentleman is, in a general way, an educa¬ 
ted man* Pie has read the poets and he enjoys reading the poets, r listening to the 
plays and songs, and so on* But one gentleman we know, in a way, best, thanks to 
Thucydides, is Bicias and Nicias was a very pious man in the sense of ordinary 
Athenian beliefs. So the gentleman may veiy well be a man who will take these 
things seriously and Aristotle has to argue that out. 

Qg* I guess what I really wanted to know is why this is relevant (?) here. 

T/hat's the connection of this — 

S: I naan, to state it stupidly but simply, because eudainonia , happiness, re¬ 

minds of the whole question of the gods. Everyone is reminded by it. But there 
is a deeper reason; this was really an accident of the Greek language# This will 
become clear from the sequel. (By the way I would like to know the time because 
so many people left.) 

0: Five minutes after five* 

S: (Oh, only as early as that, so we have plenty of time. Good. One must never 
take one's bearings by public opinion.) So Aristotle has not yet settled the is¬ 
sue* It cones up in the sect el. The question which he discusses nor; can be sta¬ 
ted as follows: is there not, after all, something in happiness which goes beyond 
what man can bring about by the use of his own power? This part of the relig¬ 
ious assertion is still there, and we will see that is not denied by Aristotle. 

Is there not something in happiness which is merely given and not acquired — 

God given, as the common expression is? Bow this he discusses in this otherwise 
strange chapter, namely beginning HOlblO, chapter twelve in both countings, and 
the formula is this — let us read the first sentence. 

0: These questions being settled, let us consider whether happiness is 

one of the things we praise or rather one of those that we honor; for it 
is at all events clear that it is not. a mere potentiality. 

S: A mere faculty, ability. ’Jell, now let us see what he means by that. This 

distinction is now crucial for this chapter, between the praiseworthy things and 
the things rortqy of honor; but honor in a full sense: in the sense in which you 
honor the gods. Let us say reverence to make it quite clear. Does happiness ' 
belong to the prai se.vorthy things or the things which deserve reverence? ‘fell, 

-.re all know* T/e have a very good word available from the Biblical tradition, 
but not only from there because this is something which people know everywhere: 
blessing. Is not happiness a blessing? And if it is a blessing then it is not 
something for which men can be wholly responsible. A grace: you will see that 
this is not a far fetched thing here. Yes? 

Q: Could it be that the things that we praise can be understood more easily 

than the things that we honor? 
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S: ' Surely, because they are more within the realm of pov/cr'— realm of ran. 

Yes, sure. When he says not an ability — or how do you say, potentiality — he 
means by this Such things, it appears from a parallel passage in the ICagna Mcr- 
alia like rule, wealth, strength, beauty which,* as such, are neither praisenor- 
thy 'in the strict sense nor worthy of reverence, but somehow good without the 

• In the case of wealth you all see it; a reasonable amount of wealth 
is good but no serious man praises another man because he is wealthy. We can " 
say he is a lucky fellow but we do not praise him. Vj'e still less will bow down, 
revere him, unless he is a flatterer of a low character* Good. How let us go 
on from here. 

0: Now it appears that a thing which we praise is always praised because 

it has a certain quality and stands in a certain relation to something* 

For we praise just men and brave men, in fact good men and virtue gener¬ 
ally, because of their actions and the results thqy produce; and we 
praise the men who are strong of body, swift of foot and the like on ac¬ 
count of their possessing certain natural qualities, and standing in a 
certain relation to something good and excellent. 

S; 17e can roughly say praise always refers to something to which the praised 
quality is related. It is good for something. That is true of all objects of 
praise. Sven if we say only with a view to the deeds following from it: we 
praise the courageous man with a view to the courageous deeds, rdth a view to 
something else. Praise is always with a view to something else, not of'what is 
simply for its own sake. That would do only the things which we revere, where 
we are not concerned with its consequence, utility, etc. Now we may skip the se¬ 
quel and turn to line 25 , where he says no one praises happiness as he praises 
■'..'hat is just. 

0: ... no one praises happiness as one praises justice, but we call it 

ia blessing, T deeming it something higher and more divine than things 
we praise. 

Indeed it seems that Eudoxus took a good line in advocatirg the 
claims of pleasure to the prize of highest exceller.ee, when he held that 
the fact that pleasure, though a good, is not praised, is an indication 
that it is superior to tile things we praise, as God and the Good are, be¬ 
cause they are the standards to which everything else is referred. 

St Yes. Koiv that is an extremely important statement pointing/ toward the de¬ 
tailed discussion of pleasure in Book VII and beyond. Now Eudoxus; this was' a 
most, respectable hedonist, a mathematician, and his hedonism was respectable, Ar¬ 
istotle says later, because he lived a perfectly decent life so no one could say 
he was a hedonist merely because he wanted to have what advertisers call lots of 
fun. So Aristotle does not contradict Eudoxus * vie?.' that pleasure is something 
worthy of reverence, as distinguished from praise. But I think, lest you are 
completely misled by this remark, let us read the final statement of Aristotle 
about pleasure. It occurs in the tenth book, 11 life, toward the end* liylib, 31 
to 33. 


0; But the pleasure perfects the activity. ... 

S: Yes, pleasure perfects the activity — 

Os (Page 597, section C). But the pleasure perfects the activity, not as 
the fixed disposition does,'by being already present in the agent, but 
as a supervening perfection, like the bloom of health in the young and 
vigorous. 
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S: I think that's a ■wonderful explanation of what Aristotle means* It is some 

thin"'which supervenes, which you have not ‘bargained for, like the bloom of 
youth, something which would not strictly be necessary for young people, a grace 
To the extent to which pleasure is that pleasure has a quality which the virtu¬ 
ous activity lacks and in that sense Aristotle accepts the hedonistic teaching, 
which has nothing to do with vulgar hedonism* 

Q: (Regarding the distinction between happiness and blessedness)* 

S: There is no distinction; They are two' different words; one word, eudainon, 

reminds of daimon, naturally, of god, a god, and the other word, makerios, which 
we ordinarily xranslate by blessed, reminds of makeres. That is also something 
— well, the heroes after death — the island of the blessed: that is hakares* I 
seas these religious notions are here obviously present, but Aristotle tries to 
state them in a non-religious way* T/e can state it as follows: the very best, 
man does not owe to himself although what he* does may be'and is the prerequisite 
of his receiving that best. Only at the end, as it were, at the peak of a vir¬ 
tuous life, would it come but it is not something liiich is, as it were, sinply 
automatic. And the indication cf that is pleasure because you may do something 
very competent, whatever it may be, and still not derive pleasure from it. That 
happens. And whether that pleasure comes or not: that is not guaranteed by the 
activity. That's an empirical fact. The human consequence of all this is this: 
the right posture toward the best is gratitude — and that remains unimpaired in 
Aristotle — not self-reliance, not demanding — I have a right to demand that 
for what I did. That is so. In this sense, Aristotle still preserves the Greek 
piety* Yes? 

C^: Doesn't the introduction of pleasure bring in the question as to whether or 
not — it's so often said, you know, that in order t o comprehend one opposite 
one must know the other, and doesn't this introduce the idea, or bring it in ta¬ 
citly, that in order to really derive pleasure from virtue one must know vice, 
in order to really enjoy good food one must have starved or have seen otners 
starve? You know, the notion is quite familiar and I just wondered where Aris¬ 
totle treats it because I'm sure it's in Aristotle, 

Si ' Wo, that is also in Plato, because these pleasures which are merely, as it 
were, the compensation for previous pain are the lowest. Plato uses occasional¬ 
ly an example and Aristotle also alludes to that somewhere in the second book of 
the Politics, if I remember well; a simple example, if you are hungry or thirsty 
hhai you suffer pain and the following great and intensive pleasure is only the 
other side of the preceding pain. For example, if you are not very hungry the 
appetite with which you eat is smaller than if you are very hungry. Good. These 
arc the lowest pleasures, but then there are pleasures T- T here the mere absence of 
the pleasure, absence of food or drink, is not unpleasant, and Plato gives the 
example — I believe it's Plato — gives the example of nice smells* I mean, 
unless you are a hopelessly corrupt human being you cannot suffer from the ab¬ 
sence of good smells, you know, like some so-called aesthetes, snobbish people* 
You cannot suffer from the absence of good smells as you can suffer from the ab¬ 
sence of food and drink* These are therefore freer pleasures because you are 
not compelled by your nature to seek them. That's one way of putting it. But we 
come to Aristotle's books on pleasure later on, in lessons following. Good* 

Now in the sequel, 1102a£, following, the last chapter we can say, Aris¬ 
totle expresses this simple thought: however complicated this equation may be — 
we must always think of that — one should perhaps put it this way to make it a 
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bit more true to vhat Aristotle says, " e," small "e, n or if you think'that*s 
still too much make it an epsilon, following the calculus — you know, very snail, 
smaller than ary other magnitude you can assign, but still something else is 
needed in addition. /T he reference is to Dr. Strauss* equation, explaining Aris¬ 
totle^ H - V / e ./ So the core of happiness is virtue* Therefore we nrust 
study, above everything else, virtue; and that he begins to do. Let us read the 
first statement: 1102a, $ to 7> the beginning of that chapter* 

0* Biit inasmuch as happiness is a certain activity of soul in conform¬ 

ity with perfect goodness /virtueT*, it is necessary to examine the nature 
of virtue /arete — do you say virtue rather than goodness ?7 

S: Yes, say virtue; it doesn't make any difference. Now you note, of course, a 

distinction which is made as a matter of course between virtue and happiness© 

They are not identical. It*s this epsilon always to be considered* Now then in 
the sequel he gives a further reason why we must stuffy virtue* The highest hu¬ 
man good is the concern of the political man, but the political man is concerned 
with virtue above everything else, as v/e have seen before* How does he say here? 
He wishes to make the citizens good and obedient to the laws* This is a differ¬ 
ent formulation from, before but it means the same things doers of noble deeds. 
Aristotle doesn't say as clearly as Xenophon does that it is the virtue of the 
good leader to make happy those whom he leads. He is a bit more cautious. He 
says: to make them virtuous; because he may make them virtuous and that does not 
necessarily guarantee their full happiness for the reason given* Let us read 
the sequel, when he speaks — an example of this, we have the legislators of the 
Cretan 

0: ... witness the lawgivers of Crete and Sparta, and the other great 

legislators of history© . * * 

S: Ho, of course history doesn't exist: "if some others of this kind have come 

into being" or "have been.” Yes. Now this judgment seems to contradict the 
negative things Aristotle says about Crete and Sparta in the second book of the 
Politics * But this is, of course, nonsense© Aristotle simply gives here a pro¬ 
visional statement. Anyone, any gentleman, would say that the Cretan and Spar¬ 
tan laws are fine and that's good enough for the purpose. That they are better 
than the Athenian Aristotle, I'm afraid, would admit, because Aristotle was not 
a democrat, but he would say they are very defective* Now the key point here is 
this: politics and morality are coextensive. The highest iorfn. of practice is 
the political life. The good man, the perfectly virtuous man, is as such fit to 
rule in a good polity, as is made clear in the Politics. In other words, Aris¬ 
totle's coordination of morality and politics must’notTbe mistaken for jiachia- 
vclli's. I mean, it's not a subservience of morality to politics but they are 
coextensive. Now in tire sequel he develops the thought that virtue is, of 
course, the virtue of the human soul and hence the statesman must have some " 
knowledge of the human soul. How will he know the goodness of the human soul, 
i.e; virtue, if he doesn't have some knowledge of the human soul. Let us read 
a23, following. "The politician must speculate about the soul." 

0: (Begins at the wrong place). 

S: No, I meant later, a few lines later. "The politician must speculate about 

the soul but he must speculate for the sake of these things which we are discus¬ 
sing, and — '* yes, do you have it? 
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0: The student of polities therefore as well as the psychologist must'study 

the nature of the soul, though he vail do so as an aid to politics, and 
only so far as is requisite for the objects of enquiry that he has in 
view: to pursue the subject in further detail would doubtless be more 
laborious than is necessary for his purpose. 

S: Yes, well, this is, of course, of utmost topicality and, as it vrere, what 

the doctor ordered for us: no scientific psychology required for the understand¬ 
ing of political tilings* X remember the case of the social srnile, which was 
discovered. Y/hen I asked a student once, which psychological discovery is of 
ary political importance, and then he mentioned the social smile, and I told him 
that this is not even important for electioneering candidates, you know, wno 
have to kiss babies, because it doesn*t make the slightest difference to'them 
whether that smile is social or pre-social. (Laughter). VIell, you know, mere 
muscular change. ?hat*s clear. So X think that is still true; and here there 
is, of course, full agreement between Plato and Aristotle. The psychology which 
Plato gives in the Republic is deliberately provisional and as crude as the psy¬ 
chology given here. But you wanted to say something. 

1: It occurred to me: this interpretation that politics and morality are coex¬ 

tensive —* how does that stack up against the question that Aristotle raises in 
the Politics where he asks the question, is the good roan the same as the good 
citizen, and he says no? 

S: Oh, that*s very simple. Everyone here in this room can refute Hr. Glenn. 

Lon*t you remember? 

Q: I*m not stating a position; I*m asking a question. 

S; Yes, but I v/ould like to show you how simple the answer is by asking some¬ 
one in. the class, hr. Emmert. 

0: Ee means the best regime there. 

S: Yes, well, the good citizen is relative'to the regime. There can be a good 

citizen In communist Russia, in Nazi Germany, and there can also be a good citi¬ 
zen in an aristocracy and so on. A good citizen is relative to the regime; Good 
man is not relative. Good man is in this sense absolute, but the good man, if 
you look at him and see what this involves — then you soe that the good man and 
only the good man is fit to be a ruler in the best regime. This is not the on3y 
way. I mean, on3y the ruler in the best regime will show forth the good nan in 
his fullness. In other words, a good man who is good enough to be a decent tax¬ 
payer and soldier in the community is a very qualified good man. That's not the 
good man in his fullness. Very simply — for example, a judge must, of course, 
be just to a much higher degree than a simple man who never goes before a lav; 
court; obviously.' These things which lie dormant in the ordinary man are acti¬ 
vated, actualized, in the judge; now still mors in the statesman who has to take 
momentous decisions without the guidance by the law which the judge has. That 
is what lie means. 

0: Hell, then politics and morality are not simply coextensive. 

S: They are coextensive. They are not identical, but they are coextensive be¬ 

cause there is no moral virtue which in its fullest form does not reveal itself 
in political action. 
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Q: It seems to me that it would be more precise to say that good politics and 

morality are coextensive, 

S: Yes, but bad politics is by definition defective politics and therefore we 

can disregard it, I thin]: it is veiy important: the distinction between individ¬ 
ual ethics and social ethics so familiar today is alien to Aristotle, From the 
very beginning he says political science is concerned with that* Thet'c the 
most comprehensive vie?/, A man is essentially a social being, a political ani¬ 
mal, and therefore the doctrine of the perfection of man must be political* 

There is something in man rhich transcends the political but this comes up in 
this work only at the end of the book; you know, the contemplative life* Nc*v 
one could say this: what is the difference between modern scientific psychology 
and the crude psychology which Aristotle uses? In fairness to hax Tfeber, that 
:aich maligned man, one must say that he was sound regarding psychology. He 
didn't believe that scientific psychology can be of any use for the social scien¬ 
tist and he put it very simply: the type of psychology which you need is that 
which you need for playing bridge* You know, a certain understending of human 
beings: that you need, but scientific psychology is of no use and one must under¬ 
stand that* Mow what is, however — what is the recommendation of modern scien¬ 
tific psychology which Aristotle doesn't see? I think one can say that the mod¬ 
ern Scientific psychology is related to the notion of manipulating human beings* 
Then, of course — if that were our chief task then we might have to know all 
kinds Of things \liich we do not know, but for Aristotle the task of the states¬ 
man is,'of course, not to manipulate human beings but to exhort then, to appeal 
to then, to preach to them. This word which has such a bad meaning i:i present ‘ 
cay social science was,, of course — is perfectly proper for the statesman* Veil, 
in America you have Lincoln, who did a lot of preaching, and his greatest acts 
are connected Tilth acts of preaching* By the way, the other reason of course is 
that mass society and its special problems may create difficulties which require 
for certain kinds of studies about people getting tired and what not which vj ere 
not necessary in more simple societies, 

v?: 'Jell, even in playing bridge a man who has played Thousands of hands with 
people of different nationalities and made a statistical study of -whether Japan¬ 
ese tend to finesse. * . • and there would be a role for a science there, 

S: Jell, all kinds of things — you can also have a science of postage star.ps, 

but the question is whether it*s useful, 

0: I think I found a locus where Aristotle docs take up this Lfecison Avenue ap¬ 

proach implicitly, /politics/ * 130Ga, to which I referred. He gives five modes 
of deception by which oligarchies keep people out. These are petty tricks well 
worthy of racomnandaiion by a social scientist, 

S: Yes, for such low class people, such low class reg Ices* But in the first 

place, Aristotle — 

0: And he says they don't work. 

S: Ah ha; yes, sure. But apart from that the really clever oligarch discov¬ 

ered than i:ithout any professors at their elbow. So that's good. How let us 
continue -where we left off, a26: "This subject, about the soul, is spoken of" — 

0: ... some of the teaching current in extraneous disco urses. . . * 

S: 'Yes, extraneous discourses: in Greek it is exoteric speeches." Kor/ this 
word, exoteric speeches, is really ambiguous. It nay mean popular, outside of 
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serious consideration, for merely'popular literature, but it may also exoteric 
to, outside of, the present study, and therefore belonging to natural science or 
psychology* I mention this only in passing. 

Ncvf then Aristotle proceeds to divide the soul according to a vciy common 
scheme into a rational and irrational part and says what part means here is ir¬ 
relevant for our political inquiries• That is a theoretical question of great 
importance but here irrelevant. And a part of this irrational part is what we 
share with the plants, the mere'iy vegetative in us, and this is most effective 
in dreams in man, i* e. at a tiue when there is no important difference between 
decent and indecent people, so therefore politically absolutely uninteresting. 
Good. Another part of the irrational part participates in reason either by dis¬ 
obeying or by obeying, very simply* Your digestive process: you can't command 
it. But you can command,'for example, your arm and the arm obeys, and you can 
also command your desires, 1 mean, simply to stop, at least not to bother you 
anymore. This is another part of the irrational soul and this is, of course, of 
great importance. There is a parallel to this, Aristotle notes in bl6, follow-. 
ing, in the obedience or disobedience of the members of our body, which are sub¬ 
ject also to logos. The man who is'completely intemperate, i.e. who cannot con¬ 
trol his sensuaT“desires in ary way, is a hind of" paralytic. Just as in the 
case of a paralytic the arms and legs do not obey, in the case of the absolutely 
intemperate nan the desires do not obey in any manner. But this would not be a 
case of excusable, crtminally excusable, conduct: the question which we may take 
up later when we come to the question of responsibility. 

Q: (inaudible — seeks explanation of 1102 b 23 , following). 

S: Well, very simply, that a man is paralytic — a paraltyic, strictly under¬ 

stood, we see. But that a man is paralysed as regards his will we cannot, 
strictly speaking, see. I mean, we see him behave in a certain manner but you 
do not see the paralysis as such* 7/e infer that* 

One may therefore say — that is 1103a, beginning — this is a minor subtle¬ 
ty — hitherto hehas said there is an irrational part and a rational part. And 
there is an interesting irrational part here: that's the desiring part — your 
desires which obey or disobey the reason, but the fact even that they disobey it 
proves, of course, that they can obey. In the case of the digestive system ycu 
cannot strictly speak of' disobedience beeavise there is no possibility of their 
obeying. Aristotle says, therefore, you nay also divide it as follows: he in¬ 
troduces a bipartition of the rational part, the rational part proper, the com¬ 
manding part, and that part of man which is by nature fit to obey through reason. 
So what he called first a subdivision of the irrational part you can also call a 
subdivision of the rational part: one which is ruling and in itself rational'and 
the other which is merely obediential. And then let us read the end, ll03a^, 
because here he introduces a distinction. 

0: Now virtue also is differentiated in correspondence with this di¬ 

vision of the soul. 

S: That is, a division into a rational part, strictly understood, and a part 

which is rational only by being able to obey reason. Yes? Go on. 

Some forms of virtue are called intellectual virtues, otiiers moral vir¬ 
tues: wisdom or intelligence and prudence are intellectual, liberality 
and temperance are moral virtues. When describing a man's moral charac¬ 
ter we do not say that He is wise or intelligent, but gentle or temperate; 


0: 
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out a vise nan also is praised for his disposition, and praiseworthy 
dispositions we term virtues. 

S: Yes. In other words, this distinction between the two kinds of rationality 

is underlying the distinction of virtues into intellectual and moral virtues. The 
virtues of the intellect as intellect reside entirely in reason. The moral or 
ethical virtues reside to some extent in our appetitive life, in the sub-rational 
part. And, of course, Aristotle is here concerned in the book primarily with the 
ethical virtues and only later on does he speak of the intellectual* hr. LcAtee. 

1 '.rant to go back to something that v«e discussed earlier. That is, through¬ 
out this you*ve been talking abort the fact that Aristotle has guided himself — 
in this section we read today — by generally received opinions. Ard it seems 
to me that there are several cases in which what he says is strange. And I have 
in mind this statement when lie says that once a man has lost his happiness it 
will take him a long time to get it back again. But it seems to me to be con- ' 
trary to what most people would say. Thq^ would say a good man, in other words, 
is someone who if he lost his happiness would get it back immediately. 

S: " I7o« Veil take — oh, there are many examples. For example, you see — I 
mean, I have seen and I believe you have seen people who'were very happily mar¬ 
ried and then the wife dies.' I assume it is a genuinely, reasonably, happy mAn. 
And this destroyed, in a way, for him his happiness; and then, say, after ten, 
fifteen, years — uhere's a beautiful description of that not exactly in this 
form, in Tolstoi*s Y:ar and Peace. Prince Andrew 1 s first v«ife died and vd:an Spring 
coxes. ... Then the wound heals, as we call it. That is what Aristotle means, 
and the deeper a man is the longer it will take for the wound to heal. 

?„i You don't think he was speaking, as I v/ould say, almost as an historian; in 
other words, from experience. 

S: Aristotle always speaks from experience. I mean, how can you speak about 

such matters without experience? 

Q: I had in mind something which he knew somehow or could read in people who 

knew it or else he knew it himself* 

S: Ho, but I think that is a very common thing. Or people lose a child, a son 

in war. Hovr long will it take until the wound has healed? Ard one can say this 
is one criterion by which we distinguish superficial from non-superflcial people: 
how long it takes for such wounds to heal. And this is what Aristotle has in 
rind. You know,- there are'people who are unable to suffer, who on such occasions 
simply get drunk, you know, and this kind of thing, or travel a lot. You can do 
that. But other people think that it does then good to suffer because it makes 
them more human. And this is what he has in mind. I mean, that Aristotle does 
not cone up with an elegant solution as the Stoics did, happiness equal to vir¬ 
tue ar.d that T s all, is, I think, to his credit; because the'Stoic solution — 
that can be defended in classrooms,perhaps, but not in life, and Aristotle v/ould 
say the test of such assertions surely' is whether you can live on then. 

Q: (fefers to Job, "who after all was very unhappy and then happy.") 

S: But here the problem is stated in very different terrs. Yes. 

Qg: Is Aristotle 1 s two part division of the rational part of the soul compar¬ 
able to Plato's entire division of the soul? 
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S: Ho, he doesn't speak of the bipartition of the irr&tioral part into desiring 

and — 

^2 : I thinking that the three parts of Plato 1 s division would be equivalent 
to the tsro parts on the rational side, the commanding and the obeying. 

S: No, Aristotle uses here a simpler distinction which Plato also uses first 

in the h-public before we get the tripartition. This is a good'question for la¬ 
ter: what Aristotle has to say about that third part of Plato*s, the thunos or 
spiritedness. Ve must keep this in mind. 

I iri.ll take up in conclusion the question of Mr. Buttervorth. I will at 
least read it* "If Aristotle has come upon his first principle by deduction and 
yet insists that he must proceed by 7/ay of induction should we not expect him'to 
demonstrate his first principle on inductive grounds? If he does not do this, 
v.hat can we reasonably conclude?" Yes, but the question is simply: Aristotle 
presupposes here something in his deductive tiling, namely that each being or each 
class of beings has a specific perfection, a specific perfection, so the perfec¬ 
tion of a cat, a perfect cat, is something radically different from a perfect 
horse and from a perfect human being, and so on. How this overall relation'be¬ 
tween beings, specific beings, and specific perfections is here presupposed, but 
how did he get it? This is not said here* And then something like induction 
would surely be the beginning of the argument, but induction, of course, never 
means in Aristotle Baconian induction; never* X mean, therefore the question 
which was so crucial for Bacon later on, contradictory cases, doesn't play a 
role. Yfiiat induction means you can see *— for Aristotle a single case is suffi¬ 
cient or anccntested experience. For example, when Aristotle would say man is a 
bi-sexual' animal, i.e. the species consists of males and females, then he would 
say, well, I have'never seen a hisian being who was not male or female; and if 
someone would say, bliss Jorgensen, or what her name was, cr Mr. Jorgensen, he 
would say, well, if this happens or.ee ir. a billion of cases it Surely needs some 
study but that doesn't affect the fact from which vie must start, that ran is a 
bi-sexual being, and this is essential to man, the human race. That is the way: 
uncontested'experience* That's one thing; and tne other thing is a simple case* 
For example, hov does Socrates proceed? That was what was originally called' in¬ 
duction* Someone says — in Laches , 'the simple case — courage means attack, at¬ 
tack, attack, and then Socrates says, but look, the don't attack. 

They run away and they are very brave people. You know, they are horsemen and 
thqy turn up for a second ar_d then they run sway* So the definition of courage 
interns of mere attacking is deficient. That's induction. Induction means to 
take cases which you have observed and draw conclusions from them. That is the 
primary meaning. The Baconian notion of induction is entirely different and 
that modern notion led, of course, then to the notion of the controlled experi¬ 
ment* This is not Aristotelian* 

Q: (To the effect that Aristotle would consider Socratic induction to be dia¬ 

lectic and that Aristotle, in contrast, is trying to offer demonstrations). 

S: Yes, not quite. I mean, when you read later on — that's a question which 

i/e should take up better later on when we have more evidence — for example, 
when Aristotle defines courage and he docs more than merely giving a definition* 
He describes it; he articulates it. Then, of course, this is only the result* I 
near., Aristotle presents to you the results of his inquiry* He does not present 
to you his inquiry, but we v/ould have to reconstruct it and I'think we can see — 
ana 7/e car. do that if ive tiake some effort — he looked around, not only once or 
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twice but for quiue some tine, and saw, what are the kinds of things which we 
praise as courageous, and — did I not forget something? — and then looked for 
other things and then gradually he reached a point where he vras unable' to think 
of ary other case. Veil, then, he said novr it*s good. In other words, this kind 
of guarantee for completeness which modern man somehow seeks Aristotle was not so 
concerned with. The guarantee for completeness was that he could nob think of 
ary objection to it. End this was, of' course — for which he was attacked by 
people luxe Kant especially* That is, the so-called doctrine of categories; you 
2 'iust aave^ieard of that. And Aristotle jusb gives'his list, and Kant says yes, 
but this is rhapsody, you know, a mere enumeration, no deduction. There are 
/these categories. There cannot be any others; nothing less than that was suffi¬ 
ll cient for Kant. Aristotle would say no, from what shall I deduce them? I just 
Ulook around and if it is complete then it is complete. Ard that was a greau dif- 
lYiculty. i mean, for Aristotle there is not phis — no a priori in this modern 
sense, you see, and that creates a difficulty for all moclern readers. A famous 
pupil of Kant reading the Poetics for the first time was shocked by this'mixture 
of statements which surely would "belong to an aesthetics, on the one hand, ar.d 
then'Aristotle goes into very great details about how to build up a tragedy: you 
know, empirical, technical detail. For Aristotle the difference didn't exist. 

He './anted to give a complete account, as complete as he could, of tragedy, and 
whether one could there make a distinction between a priori and a posteriori — 
this question didn't exist for him because Aristotle was not concernea vita in¬ 
tellectual control but with openness: to see the thing, not controlling it but 
looking at it. That corresponds to what I said about the difference between'gra¬ 
titude and self-reliance: a fundamentally receptive posture toward the world, not 
one ’.-rhere you stand outside and try to control it, the Cartesian and modern pos¬ 
ture. This is very hard to understand. I mean, it is not' so hard to understand 
it in purely descriptive terms but that it is alive in one, that takes a long ex¬ 
perience with these things. I mean, and I remember the first time when I read 
Aristotle. I couldn't understand this — I was, of course, brought up in the'a 
priori country, in Germary. But when I read such Aristotelian arguments, say, 
irTtHe first book of the Physics. And when h'e criticizes Parmenides. Parmeni¬ 
des had said being is one; and* Aristotle says, wry? And then he says this, fur¬ 
thermore, besides, in addition; n arguments, as nary as he can think of, and no ' 
attempt to reduce them'into a system where one demands the other; just take them, 
hare, here. Therefore, one should never speak of a system in Aristotle, it 
took me a long time until I saw how sensible that isj but v*e modern people, to 
the extent to* which vs have received modern training, are not open to that. I 
mean, you sec, these logical positivists are, of course, opposed to all a priori 
construction; you know that, and this is bad German metaphysics ard this~kind ox 
thing, but in their way thy iaake the same mistake. You know, this kind of de¬ 
mand for completeness and this inability to simply say if something is'vouched 
for by uncoutested experience then I start from it* And then they say, how can 
you do that? Then you arrive at prc-Copernicus* Then you will say the sun is 
rising in the east and setting in — you know? Or no, that you would say. The 
earth — oh yos, I'm sorry. All kinds of'things come in - ..witches and what have 
you? You knoif that. Aristotle would say, I can take care of v,-itches without 
denying common sense. The mere fact that T/itches were at home in Thessaly ra¬ 
ther than in Athens would be an interesting indication of what to think about 
L-Oat. 


Q: But this same point where you see Aristotle as different from Xarrt — 

S: From modern philosophy. There are no guarantees except those which are — 

man cannot guarantee it by his own power. If the "-hole were not in such a *.vsy 
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that it were open to man and man by nature in such a way that he was open to the 
whole nothing could be done. This is simply given'and we must try to understand 
that "that." Vfe cannot leave it at the mere "that,” but if vie do not start from 
it and take it for granted — I have tried to describe it a little bit more pre¬ 
cisely but also rather narrowly in this epilogue when I compared Aristotle to 
the man from ICissouri. You know, the man from Missouri as distinguished from the 
social scientist. Aristotle also wants to be shorn,, but not in that way in which 
we m this building are supposed to be shov/n^ at least according to the ruling 
methodology* 
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jrth feting: April 11, 1963 

(The student paper was read after the session had already begun* The class 
opened with Dr. Strauss* lecture, 'which was subsequently interrupted by the read¬ 
ing oi the paper.) 

S: 'TJe have this difficulty. Aristotle had discussed-in the first book happi¬ 
ness, and'reached a general definition according to which the core of happiness 
is virtue, and therefore the question now is what is virtue and that is, general¬ 
ly speaking, -Use theme of the second book* Now in the second book he discusses 
'first how virtue is acquire! or hoar we become virtuous and with what virtue is 
concerne d before raising tne question, what is virtue . And ’Tt'wouId^ieerTto^lbe 
|the more rational and sound procedure first to say what is virtue* Now why does 
Aristotle proceed in this way. Let us remember the difficulty we encountered in 
Book I. The starting point was the variety of human ends, the variety of noble 
and just things which lend support to the view that perhaps all just and noble 
things are merely conventional, and the variety of the good things which leads 
to the view that anything vdiicli can be said to be simply good — are not all 
good things somehow dependent on chance in such a vfay that something which is or¬ 
dinarily good may accidentally become bad? 

Hcr.v Aristotle appeals first to the'divination all men have'that there'is 
one highest good which is called try all, at least by all Greeks, happiness, eu- ' 
daimonia ,~and he gives what 1 called the scientific definition of it, scientific, 
"of course, in an Aristotelian sense. Happiness is the activity, the being at 
work, of the specifically human according to excellenco or virtue; say, the most 
perfect activity of the specifically human. Mow this is,'of course, very vd.de 
and includes, on the one hand, the purely theoretical man,'the man wholly uncon¬ 
cerned with a life of action, as well as, say for instance, a first rate tyrant* 
You would also need that there. Now then Aristotle brings this definition toge¬ 
ther with what people, in general, say and only by mating, as it were, the sci¬ 
entific definition with the popular view does he come closer to the ordinary - 
view. And here it appears, then, that happiness consists chiefly in virtuous 
activity in the ordinary sense of the term, activity of moral virtue. And the 
agreement with the popular view is shown most clearly by the fact that in this 
context it is said that the noble and just things are by nature pleasant; in 
fact, they are the tilings which are by nature pleasant, as compared with plea¬ 
sures of the senses, and so on. And if they are by nature pleasant it goes with¬ 
out saying that they are natural. So here that seems to be a complete solution 
of the difficulty* 

So happiness means, then, gentle-ianship — of course, practiced gentleman- 
ship — as pleasant. If it were not pleasant it would not be happiness. But af¬ 
ter we had reached'this point a new difficulty arose because there is some depen¬ 
dence of happiness, even if the emphasis is altogether on virtue — there is 
sane dependence on chance. And Aristotle follows this question in ail its word¬ 
ings but the net result is that this dependence cannot be entirely dehied, but 
it cannot be helped. Such tilings as the fate of Priam can, of course, happen, 
Priam here being supposed to be a perfectly virtuous man. That can happen, and 
still it'is preferable to be a miserable Priam, miserable in the vulgar sense of 
the term, than'to be a happy crook. This is the last v/ord. And I think we all 
can understand, even if we should not share, this view. 

iiovr the fundamental difficulty is, then, this: in the scientific definition 
of happiness Aristotle had not spoken of moral virtue as such. He introduces 
moral virtue thematically by starting from the soul and its parts. In other 
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words, he rises again to a scientific consideration of sorts- He shows it in 
this Tray: the possibility and the necessity of something like moral virtue with- 
out any regard to popular sayings or feelings. The soul consists of two parts, 
very roughly: one is the strictly rational and the other is i«hich is in itself 
non rationalbut which can participate in the rational. Ard accordingly, there 
are two kinds of virtue: the virtue of the purely rational part, the theoretical 
or dianouetic virtues, and those which belong, as it vrere, to the irrational 
part, the moral virtues* Now this distinction is in this form Aristotle 13 dis¬ 
tinction. I mean, tlie term moral virtue or ethical virtue do es 'not occu r in' Pla¬ 
to, for example. But this doesn*t mean that the distinction is, so to speak, an 
invention of Aristotle. VTe understand it directly today ana wholly independent¬ 
ly of the Aristotelian tradition* I give you a simple example from popular cul¬ 
ture. Perry Mason is described somewhere as a nan who is sharp like a steel 
trap and clean like'a hounds tooth. That * s a distinction; the sharpness, that T s 
intellectual virtue, the cleanliness — (interrupted by laughter)* Now honestly. 
I mean, one must not be snobbish; one .ust simply appear in nind. (?) I remind 
you also to'the New Testament reference to the serpents and the dogs. The ser¬ 
pents refer, in Aristoxle*s terms, to intellectual virtue, and the dogs to moral 
Tartu e. 

Kovr only the dianouetic or theoretical'virtues reside'in reason simply, in 
vihet is simply human. Moral virtue resides, at least also, in That man has in 
common vith the other animals. And this set vies already a question which is ex¬ 
plicitly settled only in the tenth book: thau the theoretical virtues are of 
higher rank than the moral virtues. Surely moral virtues are specifically human 
and the reason is they* require, whey presuppose, reason, right reason. Let us 
read H03*o, 31 to 32. Shortly after the beginning of a chapter, chapter two. 

0: Did you say the Boss was better? 

S: Whichever you have. 

0: Sow, that we must act according to the right rule. ... 

S: Yes, let us say right reason. Let us use the old, simple translation* 

0: . * .' is a common principle and must be assumed — it will be discussed 

later, i.e. both what the right reason is, and how it is related to 
the otner virtues* 

S: Yes, let us stop here. So Aristotle says, of course moral virtue stands 

and falls by right reason but he postpones a discussion of that for later. He ab¬ 
stracts from that here, and the reason, I believe, is this: because he wishes to 
make clear'in advance the place of moral virtue in the economy of human life* 

Kovr let us, then, look at the plan of today*s assignment. In the first section, 
1103ali- to b25, Aristotle speaks of How moral virtue is acquired. Answer: in is 
acquired'by habituation, not by learning. He will explain that later. Not by 
learning, as we acquire mathematics or this kind of thing. But — this is ry 
comment — (procedural interruption regarding student v/ho unexpectedly learns 
that he will have to read his paper). Now, as I say, moral virtue is acquired 
by habituation. But look: is moral virtue the only thing which is acquired by 
habituation? To take the most simple example, brutes also acquire certain hab¬ 
its -which ire regard as good. For example, when we say, "Good doggy." By habit¬ 
uation. Now in the next section, 1103126 to UOhall, Aristotle gives another 
excursus on the exactness to be expected here, and where he repeats the earlier 
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statement in a strong form: there is nothing stable in moral matters, nothing 
stable* And he doesn't ssy here that is what is the impression of people, but he 
says it definitely. Good. Then he goes over in HOijall to b3, that virtue is 
acquired by the doing of actions which are in a mean, neither too much nor too 
little. ^ Again one Can say, a parallel to that ve find in the training of anio . 
mals. That the dog, for example, should jump at these and these kinds of people 
but not at others, at this time of the day and not at other times of the day, 
not at everyone, too iiuch, not at no one, too little. So we find here also such 
a parallel. And then in the last section here, in 110l*b3 to llC£al6, moral vir¬ 
tue is concerned vrith pleasure and pain and is achieved by'pleasures and pains; 
and the most massive case of these pleasures and pains are, of course, bodily 
punishments and bodily rewards, the stick and the carrot, and in the case of man, 
of course, more praise and blame, but'on the basic level again as in the case of 
brutes too. 110 l/b 30 : let us read that, a short passage* 

Ot There being three objects Of choice and three of'avoidance; the noble, the 
advantageous, the pleasant, and their contraries, the base, the injurious, 
the painful, about all of those the good man tends to go right and the bad 
man to go wrong, and especially about pleasure. ... 

S: Especially about pleasure. Yes? 

0: * * • for this is common to the animals, and also it accompanies all ob¬ 

jects of choice; for even tbs noble and the advantageous appear'pleasant* 
Again, it has grown up v/ith us all from our infancy. ... 

S: TJell, here we may stop* So you see, the basic stratum is that of pleasure 

and pain and this man shares with all animals and he has this on every stage of 
his development. So moral virtue has to do with that part of man which he has 
in common with the brutes. This is the overall lesson which Aristotle makes 
clear before he goes into the'question of what precisely moral virtue is. But 
to come back to the key point, the moral virtues are acquired by habituation. 
Brutes also acquire good habits in this manner, but or. the other hand there is 
also something which the brutes do not have at all which is acquired by habitua¬ 
tion and these are the arts. For example, to become a shoemaker: doing certain 
things — to do them easily by frequently doing them. Habituation plays a great 
role tilers too. Therefore the question is, which we have to take up arryr/ay, 
what is the difference between the moral virtues and the arts since both are ac¬ 
quired by a kind of habituation. Aristotle speaks of that — we may also read 
that — in 1105 a 26 , following. 


0 : 



(Returns to Eackha:.: translation*) Moreover the case ox the arts is not 
really analogous to that of the virtues* Works of art have their merit 
in themselves, so that it is enough if they are produced having a certain 
quality of their own; but acts done in conformity with the virtues are ' 
not done justly or temperately if they themselves are of a certain sort, 
but only if the agent also is in a certain state of mind when he does 
than: first he'must act with knowledge; secondly he must deliberately 
choose the act, and choose it for its out* sake; and thirdly the act must 
spring from a fixed and permanent disposition of character; For the 
possession of an art, nono of these conditions is included, except the' 
nere qualification of ’mowledge; but for the possession of the virtues, 
knowledge is of little or no avail, whereas the other conditions, so 
far from being of little moment, are all-important, inasmuch as virtue 
results from the repeatod performance of just and temperate actions. 
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Si Nor: if you remember Aristotle 1 s high regard for knowledge as most emphatic¬ 
ally-stated at the beginning of the Metaphysics you see that from this point of 
view, as far as we can see now, the arts are superior to moral virtue, because 
knowledge is a very minor i.-atter although sr. indispensable matter in moral vir¬ 
tue* In arts it is the all-important thing* And therefore — this or.fy con¬ 
firms what I said before — T:hat Aristotle develops in this first half of the 
second'part is to indicate to us the rank, the relatively low rank, of moral 
virtue, before he enters the question of "hat moral virtue itself is* Yes? 

Q: Are you suggesting that he does say that animals can have moral virtue? 

S: No. But there is an analogon to moral virtue in the training of animals: 

habituation* And even there is a certain responsiveness, perl laps one should not 
say to praise and blame, but to friendliness and unfriendliness in the training 
of animals, as everyone ;:ho has had ary contact with animals knows. Good* Now 
I have to decide a great moral cuostions what shall I do to hr. Mueller? 

Q: A moral question? 

S: Yes, a'moral question; sure. I mean, I have to reach a just decision. In 

other words, you are not prepared for reading your paper. 

0: I have my voice. 

S: You have your — and? 

0: And a paper, 

S: All right. What follows? 

0: (Inaudible). 

S: Yes, that is wholly irrelevant, because we are concerned here with the just 

and not vdth the pleasant. (He proceeds to read his paper). 

It was not always easy to f ollow you, Nr, Mueller* Only one point for 
those who have not had ary acquaintance with Aristotle: tne ten:, practical wis¬ 
dom, used by Pr. fueller, is the translation of the same v/ord which is also 
translated ty prudence. ... (a fen words inaudible)* Because the meaning of 
piudence has become so low that people had to' coin the term practical wisdom to 
remind us of the original meaning of prudence, lest there be any error. V/hat 
cid you say in criticism of Ross* remark regarding the beginning of uhe second 
book. I did not quite follov: that. 

0: 'Jell, he speaks of virtue as being of two kinds. 

S: Yes, he says twofold — Aristotle — but'it is not different. No I think 

one should translate literally — I grant you, but I don 1 w believe that here so 
very much depends — Aristotle surely means two kinds, bhy ho says hare only 
twofold — I couldn't answer that question. It would surely have to be ar surer ed. 

0: I don't know whether I’m justified in saying this, but this may remind us 

of T.’hc-t virtue is. * . • 

S: Yes, that is not so simple. That creates a difficulty: that there is a'dis¬ 

tinction of the perfection of the mind as rand and the perfection of manners, as 
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they say, or character, a different story. You stated quite forcefully'the dif*- 
ficulty: why could moral virtue not be produced by teaching. After all, I mean, 
one must face that. Y/hy couldn't it be done? Are there human abilities which 
cannot be produced by mere teaching, I mean, apart from moral virtue? In other 
words, v/nich cannot possibly be acquired by sitting in a classroom and listening 
to something, I mean, for example, mathematics you can learn that way. Lr 0 
HeirJcin? 

0: Not really. 

S: To some extent* Listening, of course; I mean, not dosing. 

Os But until you set out to prove your own theorems — 

S: Yes, but still, but to some extent you can. All right. Yes, but still, to 

some extent. But I give you a very simple example: '"hat you cannot learn by' 
listening — tight rope dancing. You have to do it. And so moral virtue is, 
then, closer to tight rope dancing than to mathematics. And Aristotle has - this 
in mind. Well, the example is surely veiy crude and improper in many 'ways, tut 
it is also very simple. Yes? 

Q: The division into chapters and sub-chapters — is this prompted by Aris¬ 

totle *s — 

S: So, the division differs from edition to edition. 

Q: There*s no small particle at the beginning of each chapter? 

S: No; This is in nov.way of interest. I mean, it makes sense, the various di¬ 

visions, but that doesn't mean. ... (several inaudible words). 

<j: Is there ary way that in reading the original Greek r-aruscript you can tell 

where there are paragraphs? 

S: No, that I couldn't tell you. I have never looked at a Greek manuscript 

because I viould be vdiolly unable to read manuscript Greek, But I would say, if 
you follow the printed text and disregard' all divisions you come across natur al 
divisions. I mean — sure' — for example, when he says in today's assignment, 
at a certain point he says, "Thereafter we must see what is virtue." Clear di¬ 
vision. Hitherto, we had not spoken of what is virtue. I,ir« Boyan. 

Q^: (Regarding use of the word " curiously" in the paper*) 

S: Yes, v/ell, did you not mean curiously in an older meaning of the term cur¬ 

iously. 

0: (inaudible). 

3: Yes, well, this, I think, sounds like the old translation of the Bible —• 

the word curiously — meaning working veiy carefully and assiduously, something 
of this kind; not in the sense of being curious# 

0: No, certainly not that, but in tho sense of an object of art, manufactured, 

this word, curious is used. • . . 

S: Well, let us not — this question is, of course, absolutely crucial, tho 

difference between learning an art and acquiring a virtue, and we have to go 
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ijito that. Now X remind you of the context: virtue is the core of happiness. 
'■That is virtue and, in particular, nhat is moral virtue? YJby Aristotle'begins 
T-ith Moral virtue and not with the theoretical is an important question, but cne 
can say moral virtue is more accessible and also more in demand, generally 
speaking, than intellectual virtue. Really: all the' time ve have t o be con¬ 
cerned vdth v.hether a nan is honest or not — I mean, when you go to a shoemaker 
and so on — whereas intelligence, that is a special'case* We need it only from 
tine to time when we elect a mayor of the city or so, which is a relatively rare 
thing. 

Q: Xsn r t it the case that the men yhoRS Aristotle is addressing his lectures on 

man have moral virtue but not intellectual virtues? 

S: Yes, sure. Surely, but this would only, of coirse, postpone the question,, 

Why did he select such an audience for this subject? Now let'us read the begin¬ 
ning of Book II. "Virtue boing twofold, one being dianoueiic, the other moral 
. . . Yes? 

0: Virtue being, as we have seen, twofold, intellectual and moral, intel¬ 

lectual virtue is for the most part both produced and increased by in¬ 
struction, and therefore requires experience and time; whereas moral 
or ethical virtue is the product of habit and has Indeed derived its name, 
with a slight variation of form, from that ord. 

S: Yes, well, that is extremely simple. Ethos /short " e"7 means habituation 

or habit and ethos /Tong " e 51 / means character. Whether trie etymology is correct 
or not is, of course;, not oT the slightest importance to us. The substantive 
connection is clear: you acquire a character by habituation. Nov the diarouetic 
virtue is acquired by learning in schools and in the clearest case by mere lis-' 
tening,' I thought'of iir. Reinkin*s difficulty because you do not learn reading, 
writing, reckoning, ty mere listening, and this may also be true of higher parts 
of mathematics. Therefore, I thought of a simple example which you cannot pos¬ 
sibly learn otherwise except by mere listening: natural history in the old sense 
of the term.' The description of a lion, especially in a country in which there 
are no lions: you can learn about that only -- or of the stars,'for that matter 
— only by listening to someone vho tells you, by listening and, of course, in¬ 
telligent listening, by understanding as distinguished from action. But Aris- 

1 to tie says here it requires experience and tine. Does moral virtue not also re¬ 
quire experience and time? Is it not strange? Yihy does he say that? That is 
really difficult. Veil, one thing is clear. I do not know whether it is rele¬ 
vant but the learning as distinguished from the acquisition of a habit begins 
later than the acquisition of habits, as everyone 1 .'ho has ever seen a baby and 
what is done to him mill know. The learning proper — I mean, not learning in 
the vide sense used by psychology where he learns, ox course, from the first day, 
so to speak, but that someone teaches him — starts later. I cannot explain 
this: why he puts tills emphasis here on experience and time in the case of 
learning, dianouetic virtue,' unless I assume that this can start very early, 
very early, ard, so to speak, without experience and time' which’ hen passed the be¬ 
ginner ready with acquisition of'habits. Now he develops, then, in the sequel 
a thought: let us also read that, the immediate sequel. 

0: And therefore it is clear-that none of the moral virtues is engendered 

in us by nature, for no natural property can b e altered by habit. 

S:' Literally, "none of the things -which are by nature is habituated different¬ 
ly," is habituated so that it acts differently. Yes? "Like the stone, by na- 
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ture goes down can never be accustomed, trained, to rest* 11 Vsfhat was the other 
example? 

0: * * * nor can fire be trained to move downwards, nor can a retiring else 

that naturally behaves in one way be trained into a habit of behaving 
in another way* The virtues therefore are engendered in us neither 
by nature nor yet in violation of nature; nature gives us the capacity 
to receive them, and this capacity is brought to maturity by habit* 

S: “To completion by habit*" Yes* Moral virtue is acquired by habituation, 

not by learning* YJhat this difference means we will gradually see* We do not 
possess moral virtue by nature* Things which a being possesses simply by nature 
cannot be affected by habituation without losing their nature. Y/e are by nature 
able to acquire the moral virtues for'our appetitive life is by nature able to 
,obey logos* That 1 s a natural ability, and'therefore vre can acquire it* By na- 
[ture means hei-e What is actual at a moment, at the moment of birth, but we have 
jalso to consider, of course, the dispositions which we have at the moment of 
birth. A certain latitude or flexibility which the'human baby'has at the moment 
of birth, in a different way a puppy, is as natural, of course, as its fixedness* 
But it is a disposition; it is not a fixed quality* For example, you cannot 
transform a beagle puppy into a St.‘Bernard puppy but you can make it housebrok¬ 
en, To that extent it is not fixed, housebroken or not housebroken, but beagle 
is fixed* Yes? 

Q: Would Aristotle -want to answer the question whether man is by nature some¬ 

thing good or bad, or is he both? 

S: Yes, surely, he is neutral. He is neutral, but if wfe understand "by nature" 

in a narrower sense,'that we do nothing whatever about it, which is, of course, 
already one decision, not to do anything — it calls for a decision* Doing 
nothing means to make a decision and by virtue of that decision'where you' do 
nothing you merely become invariably bad, whereas what Rousseau, in a way, meazA 
probably, if you do not interfere he yq.11 become good. That is surely a differ¬ 
ence* 

Mow this, what we have read hitherto, could be understood to mean that we 
possess by nature the possibility or potentiality to act virtuously. This un- " 
derstanding is rejected by Aristotle* By nature we do not possess the cunsmeis, 
the potentiality, to act morally, but we possess only the potentiality of ac~ 
quiring moral virtue. Now Aristotle makes this clear by distinguishing moral 
virtue from the simpler case of sense perception,, We possess the potentiality 
of seeing by nature, from the moment of birth, and the act of seeing can there¬ 
fore follovf immediately as an actualization of a natural potentiality. But"this 
is not the case in the case of moral virtue* Y/e do not possess the ability, the 
newer, the potentiality, of acting morally. Be must acquire it* Yes, hr. Burn¬ 
ham? . 

Qo: The funny thing about the analogy, though, to the stone is that it is pos¬ 
sible, as Aristotle himself has said in other places, for even a persons capaci¬ 
ty to acquire virtue to — 

S: Yes, there is no question that it can — 

s — to be destroyed. 

Ss How could it be destroyed? 
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3o : Later — well, through very poor living conditions in childhood he loses 
the capacity for it. 

S: Maybe, but that is an extreme caso. But then he would really cease to be a 

humn being: if he would completely lose it. But it may not be possible to do— 
velop it because of poor external conditions, but the possibility he has as a hu¬ 
man being. By the v-*iy fact that he is a rational animal, which every human be- 
irg is, he has the possibility of acquiring virtue. The conditions required for 
actualization of the potentiality may not be available. Then he can never ac¬ 
quire it. Do you see the difference? 

O 2 : But even the capacity, I think Aristotle would have to say — 

S: I don’t think so. Aristotle would probably say it can — well, then he 

ceases — then he becomes a radically defective human being like a .noron or in¬ 
sane man. That, 01 course, can happen. We have discussed that briefly last 
time. 'But as long as he is not insane or moronic he still preserves the possi¬ 
bility, but it may no'longer be possible for another reason: because he is now 
set in his ways. Say, when he is fifty or so then there is the almost hopeless 
case. Good. 

Qo: This definition of nature as what one has at birth is somewhat different 
from the definition of nature as gro-rth toward an erd. 

S: Yes,'that is true, but the situation is this. Let us say the nature at the 

beginning, at the moment of birth — or at the beginning, more generally, be¬ 
cause an acorn may also — it doesn’t have to be a human being. And then there 
is an end. Now an'acorn grows into an oak if nothing untoward happens. Here 
there is.no growth, but man must do it to reach his end. But this doesn’t do 
away with the fact- that both the beginning and the erd are by nature. That the 
’process of actualization requires human cooperation does not do away with the 
fact that the beginning as well as the end are not mads by man. In the modern 
view it is roughly so that the beginning is, of course, still regarded as natur¬ 
al but the end is made by nan. They call it today frequently an ideal and mean 
by that something which has no other basis but a human projection, j'en project.- 
it. Or value: same thing. And here this is not in ary way — this is deter¬ 
mined b 3 r nature. The perfection of man can only be this because the nature as 
nature points to it, although the nature, in the case of man, without human co¬ 
operation car never achieve it. 

CL: Well, what I’m curiotis about — we still talk about natural justice* If 
justice is a moral virtue, therefore an acquired habit, what is the meaning of 
the term natural justice? 

S: That which is just in itself without any human determination or establish¬ 

ment of it. For example, the tax laws now or later are determined by' human be- 
irgs. They are positive laws. But, say, the principle underlying it, that 
there should —» everyone protected by the social order should contribute accord¬ 
ing to his powers to its preservation is more than a mare establishment of posi¬ 
tive law.' Even if there should be many societies which do not act on this but 
would say, Itt us put the highest taxes on those whose second name begins with 
an !, A ,f to' H C, n *.hich, of course, would lead to name changing, I suppose, or 
would say, let us put the highest taxes on those who cannot shoot cluck. That’s 
also possible, but again one would say it’s a disgraceful principle* 

Q 3 : Then there is a natural power in man towards moral virtue, even though they 
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are acquired. 

S: Yes, yes, sure* Oh yes* Absolutely. It is a bit frore complicated but in 

the present stage we leave it entirely at that. Nov let us continue at a32, when 
he says, “Y/e acquire the virtues after having been in activity before, 1 ' meaning 
vre do not acquire sense perception, we do not acquire the faculty of seeing by 
seeing* Y/e Ixave the faculty of seeing before ire seo, but in the case of the 
moral virtues we do not have that faculty or potentiality before we have done 
something about it, before we have acquired it. Yes? 

0: The virtues on the other hand we acquire by first having actually prac¬ 

tised them, just as we do the arts. V/e learn an art or craft by doing " 
the things that we shall have to do when vre have learnt it: for instance, 
men become builders by building houses, harpers by playing on the harp* 
Similarly vre become just by doing just acts, temperate by doing temper¬ 
ate acts, brave by doing brave acts. 

S: Yes* As a curiosity, he says people become house builders and we become 

just. In other words, ve gentlemen would, of course, not be craftsmen. But 
this only as a little curiosity* So the parallel to the acquisition of moral 
virtue is the acquisition of the arts. A boy entering on his apprenticeship 
with a shoemaker' cannot make shoes. He does not possess the power, the dunameis, 
tile potentiality, of making shoes. He only has the potentiality of learning to 
make shoes, the potontiality of acquiring the potentiality of raking shoes. And 
how does he acquire that potentiality of making shoes? Answer: by making shoes* 

Tvell, he rill do first abominable things with that leather but gradually he vd.ll 
be able to make a'shoe. V/e acquire the dunameis of acting nobly by acting nobly. 
That is difficult, but it is really common sense, Aristotle is veiy precise.' 
Needless to say, the noble activity preceding the acquisition of the dunameis, 
virtue, is not perfect. As a matter of fact, it is very imperfect, as imperfect 
as the shoe work done by that apprentice is who has not yet acquired the art of 
the shoemaker, but this poor fumbling thing this boy is doing is necessary if he 
ever will acquire the art, art of shoemaking. Similarly, we must act "nobly" in 
a fumbling manner if we want ever to become noble simply. Think of when you ob¬ 
serve how children who are tolerably decently bred, how their decent breeding ' 
shows in these early stages, how mary tactless they inevitably commit, 

but which are nevertheless to be compared to the first shoe made by that appren¬ 
tice. 'Jithout these little clumsinesses they would never become truly decent* 

Q: Did you say that the apprentice acquires the potentiality for shoemaking by 

shoemaking — is the same as saying he acquires the art? 

S: How let us make a simple distinction which I believe I used before. Let us 

speak of moral virtue simply. V/e have by nature not the potentiality of virtue 
but the potentiality of acquiring virtue, but once we have acquired virtue then 
we have the potentiality of acting nobly because virtue means the potentiality 
of acting nobly. 

Q: Then there is a difference between the potentiality for virtue and the po¬ 

tentiality of acquiring virtue* 

S: Yes, well, in former times they made a distinction between a proximate and 

a remote potentiality. For example, a tree in the forest lias a remote potenti¬ 
ality of being a table. Once it is a board in a carpenter's workshop then it is 
in a close proximity. That's something similar. But what Aristotle wants to 
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make clear is this: how do y:q acquire virtue? And this leads to the seemingly 
paradoxical thing that we arc supposed to act justly before we arc just and only 
by acting justly before we arc just do v. r e become just. This sounds very paradox¬ 
ical and many Sophists must have made beautiful fireworks with this difficulty 
but nevertheless it is simply so. 

0: It also sounds like Hachiavelli. 

S: On the contrary, Machiavelli learned Certain things from Aristotle and put 

them into a different — I believe I have really stated this point. It*s very- 
simple. But I cannot do that now. Yes? Mr. Fleming. 

C'S I T *n confused, sir, about something you said earlier. In your earlier re¬ 
marks to tile class you said that knowledge is not necessary for virtue. ... 

S: Well, seme knowledge is necessary, but it*s very trivial. 

Q: Sometimes Aristotle is really not precise in the way he expresses things. 

S: 'Oh, he is very precise. He doesn't say everything, all the things neces¬ 
sary, at the same time. That is not imprecise. And what he wants to make clear' 
is this. Take a very siftplo example. The knowledge required regarding one spe¬ 
cial brand of temperance, say, one shouldn’t' smoke — the knowledge is very sim¬ 
ple. You don*t have to know medicine; It f s, of'course, an idiotic habit. So' 
everyone can know tliat. But to do it, the habit, that is the art, not to know, 

I shouldn't smoke. That vre all know.' This is the point, against the simplistic 
notion that moral virtue is knowledge, which, of course, never was Socrates* no¬ 
tion but it was frequently so understood. Aristotle rightly points out this 
point: that the hard thing is doing, not listening or preaching. 

'That is the meaning of the parallel with the arts here, when a few pages 
later he is going to say it is a wrong analogy? 

S: Yes, but the arts goes through the whole book, as we have seen* V/e cannot 

understand moral virtue if we do not see both the kinship and the difference* by 
the way up to the present day. Tihat is much of our social science trying to do? 
To replace moral virtue by an art. Is this not so? Manipulation; manipulating 
human beings in this and this direction — it*s an art. And moral virtue is, of 
course, not manipulation, ’.le will have plenty of opportunities to discuss it* 

How let us first follow Aristotle's argument. Me cannot read everything* 

Now Aristotle is now concerned only with establishing one point: thru moral vir¬ 
tue arises through habituation* And then he uses the example, the statesman, 
because we know, morality and politics are coextensive, which doesn't mean they 
are identical. The statesman makes the citizens good. Kow? By habituating 
them, not by mere preaching. Or he speaks here of the legislator, but the dif¬ 
ference is here not so important. Kow how does the' statesman go it? Aristotle" 
doesn't develop it here. The legislator, of corn'se, by punishments and rewards, 
but that is not mere preaching and mere telling. Laws must have teeth in them. 

A mere teaching has no teeth in it. Yes? 

I was impressed here, though, that the lawgiver is making somebody else 
good. That's not a vary good analogy# 

S: ‘Jhy not? I mean, look, it is really very precise. The starting point of 

the whole argument was this; the variety of ends. Is there not some order? Is 
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there rot a single end toward which all converge? And Aristotle says, well, 1st 
us look at the arts, which all puruse an end. The arts have a certain order and 
they all lead, however, to one highest art called the political art, and then 
the end which the statesman pursues will be the highest end given Hie fact that 
the statesman*s art is the highest art, as everyone admits* You seo, the'people 
to whom Aristotle talks are not social scientiste; they are citizens. IIo, I 
don*x- deny that a social scientist can be a citizen but that is a mere accident, 
(laughter). Yes, an accident in the strict sense: he happens to be a citizen* 

And that is happiness as is there defined: happiness — core, virtue. So let us 
simply call it moral virtue and not happiness. Nov/ ho?/ does he make the citizens 
good and doers of noble things? By punishment and rewards, by praise and blame, 
and this is something different than mere teaching because this affects and 
changes the life of the people in a vray in which a mere teaching cannot be expec¬ 
ted to do. 

Q^: How does the statesman himself become good? 

Si Because others have educated him. 

Q^i But not by his habituation* 

S: iiorally good ho became by habituation. Sure. Yes, vrell, let us follow 

that. Nov the premise which must be made clear and oom.es out in the sequel? vre 
all undergo habituation, every man. There is no man in the state of nature, so 
to speak, who lias not undergone ary habituation, but it may be bad habituation 
and good habituation* TJhat we call absence of breeding is, of course, a kind of 
breeding: namely, bad breeding. People who don*t take this into consideration 
don't understand. Good. Bad actions, regardless of whether in morals or in 
arts, produce bad habits or bad craftsmanship. Acting veil as a child or as an 
apprentice makes you a good man or a good artisan. Everything depends on habitu¬ 
ation from the earliest childhood* That is the first point; and that is true, 
in a way, even of the arts but still more so of moral virtue, Eov let us read 
1103bl2 to 13* No, let us read before: "from building veil they will become 
good builders and from building badly they will become bad builders*" Yes? 

Ci 17ere this not so, there v/ould be no need for teachers of the arts, but 
everybody 7.'ould be born a good or bad craftsman as the case might be* 

S: Yes, everything concerns the actions. (No, I*m sorry.) Yes, here is the 

proof* Some, people are good and others are bad regarding both arts and moral 
virtue. This is a fact; everyone knows that, and furthermore it is universally 
known that this is connected :dth -feekind of breeding or training they got. This 
is all that Aristotle says* That's all. Now, of course, we could make seme 
connections. Does it not depend vary much on the nature? You see a fellow mo' 
is a particularly nice man and you happen to know that he had the most horrible, 
hopeless . You know, all'these stories you hear about separation'* of 

the parents'and this kind of thing, and a slum area and what have you. So, in 
other words, nature plays also a great role we know and Aristotle knew better 
f thsn ary uan. Aristotle deliberately abstracts hero, for the time being, from 
nature. He acts here provisionally on the premise that breeding is practically 
omnicompetent. He knows that's not the but that is only provisional* 

Host let us read b26, following 

(I have been urged to go over to the Ross by ifr. Seltzer.) Since, then, 
the present inquiry does not aim at theoretical knowledge like the others 
(for we are inquirng not in order to know 'hat virtue is, but in order \> 


0: 
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to become good, since otherwise our inquiry v/ould have been of no use), 
vre must examine the nature of actions, namely how we ought to do them., , . . 

S: ies, you see hew bad that is. 11 It is necessary to consider what regards 

the actions." He doesn't say nature. The word nature has been so misused all 
the tine: "how one mast do them." Go on. 

0: /Back to Rackham translation./ — since our actions, as we have said, 

Hetermine the quality of our dispositions* 

S: No, dispositions — hoy shall I ssy — I would say let us translate this 

word by habit. ... (several inaudible words). In other words, the habits, i.e. 
vices or virtues are acquired by action. This we know by now. A man acquires a 
good habit by doing the corresponding things. He acquires a habit of bravery by 
doing'brave deeds, relatively speaking; not necessarily opposing an elephant but 
a dog, but you know how a child learns to make his first stepi Everything con¬ 
cerns the actions: what ire have to do in order to become good, not the mere un¬ 
derstanding, that is to say the "what." This is another reason v;hy the discus¬ 
sion of the coming into being of virtue precedes the full elucidation of the 
"y.hat" of virtue which cor.cs later. Again we see here another point. Ethics is 
of no theoretical interost. We do not learn much about the nature of the whole 
.from ethics, the reason being that the truth of ethics,'as Aristotle will make' 

1 clear in the sequel, resides in the particulars: what I, circumstanced as I am, 
should do here and now. That is the really true and genuine and substantive 
ethical statement and this has, of course, no theoretical importance. It 
doesn't tell me anything about the whole. How let us read the immediate sequel: 
where we left off. 

0: Hot.- the formula "to act in conformity with right reason". ... 

S: ' Yes, this we may drop; the next sentence. (Reads the very next sentence.) 
Yes, this I don't mean; the following. 

0: But let it be granted to begin with that the whole theory of con¬ 

duct is bound to be an outline only and not an exact system, in accord¬ 
ance -v/ith the rule we laid dowi at the beginning, that philosophical 
theories must only be required to correspond. ... 

S: 'Wo, this is just terrible — "that the speeches should be demanded" — X 
mean, they make a terrible pedant o<xt of Aristotle — "that the speeches should 
be demanded according to the matter," to the subject. Yes? 

0: (Back to the Ross.). — that the accounts we demand must be in accord¬ 

ance with the subject-matter; matters - concerned with conduct and Questions 
of what is good for us have no fixity, ary more than matters of health. 

S: All kinds of things can heal a disease under circumstances# 

The sane is true of moral matters. Yes? 

0: The general account being of this nature, the account of particular cases 

is yet more lacking in exactness; for they do not fall under any art 
or precept but the agents themselves must in each case consider ’-hat 
is appropriate to the occasion, as happens also in the art of /ccdicine 
or of navigation. 

But though our present account is of this nature we must give what 
help we can. 
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S: Yes, let us stop here. So moral matters have nothing stable. No rale of 

action can be universally valid. One has to act always Tilth a vie?.' to the situ— 
c.uion, as Tre T -'Duld say today, with a view to the , to the proper moment* 

.joi-' tnis is not peculiar to action. It is true also in certain arts like medi¬ 
cine and piloting. These examples, I believe, are deliberately chosen. In Pla¬ 
to these are also favorite examples. What is in common to 'these two arts of 
medicine*and piloting? (Inaudible reply). No, the very obvious thing: life is 
at stake, obviously, in important cases. They are, in this serse, dangerous 
arts, and therefore the gravity of what is at stake here leads to the conse¬ 
quence well, think of a simple situation': no one can say what might be reason¬ 
able in certain circumstances. For example, in a plague. TJhat would you do in 
a plague? It is wholly unknown. The plague described by Thucydides: -the Athen¬ 
ians had to do something. Or in a storm; I mean, the pilot never weathered such 
a suorm and that he can do better than a non-pilot — I mean, you would still 
trust him more and yet what is really the in such a situation. Not; no 

one can say what might be reasonable in certain circumstances. This does not 
r.ean that nothing whatever can be said of universal validity. V. r e have already- 
said it in a way: the action to be chosen has to be l-easonable. This is univer¬ 
sally valid. It must be most conducive to the end in the circumstances; in the 
case of the pilot, to bring the people to port safely. 


Q: (inaudible). 

S: Yes, that is, in a way, true, but ’«e have to come to the description of vir¬ 
tue and see how . That 1 s later, when *;e come to that. 

But let us look at certain — for example, what does the pilot know* Ke knows 
the erd: to take the vessel safely to port. And he has, of course, experience 
about what different things can be done in different cases. He is an experienced 
man. But r.hau does the moral man know about the ends, as described hitherto? 

It l s very hard to say. That remains here in the dark. Yes? 

0: He knows that, he wants happiness and he knows, I guess, what happiness is. 

S: Yes, but look, uiie situation is this. The comparison with medicine is, of 

course, very importune. Virtue is something like health of the soul. But the 
physician learns first anatomy ar d physiology and some things, you know, so that 
he knows * hat the health of the body is. Aristotle explicitly said no* study of 
psychology, which would be a study of the normal human being. This is, for the 
time being, very dark, but I think we should leave it at that. Yes? 

$ 2 : TToald this be the appropriate moment to take up irar-klir. T s argument. If 

Aristotle is admitting here that the circumstances are going to determine what 
is right or wrong — does that make sense? 

S: Yes, in what sense, the circumstances? The circumstances determine to a 

considerable extent what has to be done. For example, take the case of a pilot. 
The circumstances c'o not determine what lie should do. The' end determines what 
he should do: to bring the people safe to port. Similarly, what is the moral 
wan to think of? Vfnat is the end? That is dark hitherto* Morality is the end. 
So it is to act morally for the sake of morality. That seems to be the situa¬ 
tion v.dth virtue. That T s dark. The question is whether Aristotle want not de¬ 
termine some end other 'than moral virtue itself in order to find his bearing, 
ar.d perhaps this is the deeoest difficulty in this book. Let us leave this open 
and let us'return to the explicit argument which can be stated as follows. Aris¬ 
totle says, as it were, this: it is very hard and, in a way, not very useful to 
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speak about acral virtue in general, but something can be said about noral vir¬ 
tue in general and that he is going to do in the rest of Book II. Let us first 
read llOijall, where we left off. 

0? first of all then we have to observe, that noral Qualities are so 

constituted as to be destroyed by excess and ty deficiency — as we 
see is the case with bodily strength and health (for one is forced to 
explain vhat is invisible by means of visible illustrations). Strength 
is destroyed both by excessive and by deficient exercises, and similarly 
health is destroyed both by too much and by too little food and drink; 
while they are produced, increased and preserved by suitable quantities. 

The same therefore is true of temperance, courage, and the other virtues* 

The man vr.io runs av;ay from every thizig in fear and never endures ary thing 
becomes a coward. * * . 

S: Is'this time, fir. Boyan? Is this true: what he says here? The analogy is 

obvious, but is this true, that a man who is running away from everything is 
bound to become a coward? Is this true? And the next sentence, "the boy v/ho 
never fears anything at all but runs toward everything becomes overbold," fool¬ 
ishly odd. Yes* Good. j -hat*s all we need in order to see that we acq ui re vir¬ 
tue by doing actions which are somehow in the middle and not more do we need now. 

Q: This is the man who becomes a coward, but at the same time this is the man 

who we call a coward* 

S: Yes, it only means our language is good, Vihat else does it mean? You say 

he is a coward and %ve call him coward — 

Q: Jib, what the text says, he becomes a coward 0 flhat I don't understand is if 

he does all these things we say he is a coward and we don't say he becomes a cow¬ 
ard. 

S: No, he speaks here of the becoming. He's still concerned with how we be¬ 

come virtuous and he says someone who, as it were, is trained in running away 
from everything is bound to beco.ie a coward* A boy who is trained not to run " 
away iron anything but run towards everything including earthquakes and tigers, 
if he survives is bound to become overbold. More he doesn't say. 

^2 : 3e is not saying that this is the whole story though* 

S: Of course not. Aristotle wants only to say nov/ some very general things 

which can safely be said* 


A nan who we call a coward doesn't become a coward because he ran away from 
everything he feared. Ke might have become a coward for other reasons* 

S: Yes. How, how? 

Q^: Maybe, when he was a child, every time he opened his mouth he was ’..hacked 
in the face. 

S: Yes, sure* Good. That is true* Yes, that is also true. Good. But I 

thought you meant something else* One can say some are born cowards and others 
are born overbold. Aristotle will speak of that later. That's an important 
point. 3ut let us first finish this section where we left off* "Moderation and 
courage are destroyed. * • *" Do you have it? 
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0: Thus moderation and courage are destroyed by excess and deficiency and 

preserved by the observance of the mean* 

S: Of the mean. Yes* that f s the point. So Aristotle says now a bit more 

about the genesis of virtues and vices. First he has said they are acquired by 
habituation and no?/ he says they are acquired by habituations in actions which 
are neither too much nor too little, which are in the mean. From this, inciden¬ 
tally, it would follow that in extreme situations where thj mean actions are not 
possible the virtues will not bo able to arise* A certain normality of life is 
required for the acquisition of virtue, which I believe is also a very corxion- 
sensical statement: that tnere are places and circumstances in which you would 
not look for much virtue. As Descartes once put it v.-hen he was accused of being 
a nobleman — you know, some opponent, and he said to this professor, I can*t 
help it, that in my view it aoesn«t make any difference where you sake your 
first steps in virtue, v/h ether on a castle of a nobleman or among the camp fol¬ 
lowers of an arfly, because that was the mother of that professor, you see. But 
os a rule it does make a difference. Yes, You see, he was very vicious, malic¬ 
ious. 


Q: Even in his theoretical description of the nature of" virtue Aristotle pre¬ 

sumes a more or less normal actual world. In other words, the theory is not 
pure theory but is based upon the average world in which — 

S: Yes, sure, Well, but this is again a very common sensical statement fre¬ 

quently said' and explicitly said by Aristotle in the politics , that if people 
arc very bad, children of tyrants, or very poor, the chances are that they womt 
be good. That he says. In other words, there must be a certain normality of the 
situation. If very young children ere exposed to all kinds of ugly and base 
things that doesn’t do them ary good, I think the most modern psychologists in 
the profession still admit that. But let us come back to the main point. 2vo 
man grows up without breeding: first stat ement* There is no unbred man, strict¬ 
ly speaking. But the breeding is either good or bad breeding. But everyone lias 
undergone some kind of breeding. If the breeding is good he becomes good. If 
the breeding is bad he becomes bad, Nov/ mary objections. Sure: that*s provis¬ 
ional. “We later on have to consider also the contribution of nature to virtue, 
nature apart from breeding. Some children are s imply nice from the very begin-* 
ning and others are nasty from the very beginning. That’s what Aristotle knows, 
but he doesn f t speak of that here. Good. Now Aristotle — let us first —v*e 
cannot read everything, unfortunately. 


YJhat is true of the coming into being of virtue is also true of the virtu¬ 
ous actions, i.e* of the actions which you perform after having acquired virtue. 

They are all also mean actions, in between a too little and a too much, Now 

'./hat is, however, the difference between the coming into being of virtue or vice 

and the actions following from the established habit? And Aristotle gives here 
this answer, roughly, in 110l/b3, following: the good man derives pleasure from 
the virtuous action. He does no longer need a painful effort to become good. Ee 
derives pleasure from it, whereas tue one who is not yet good does not. A-Ll mo¬ 
ral virtue has to do with pleasure and pain. In the first place 3rd tins is 
the theme of what follows -- in the first place moral virtue consists in deriv¬ 
ing pleasure above all from morally good actions. Secondly, all virtues a*e 
concerned with actions or passions. All actiors or passions are followed by 
pleasure and pain. Therefore, all virtues are concerned ^‘ith pleasure ana psrr.. 
And this is indicated also by the fact — hoi" we treat vicious actions. ±hey are 
punished and punishment means infliction of pain* Punishment is like medicine. 
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but of course the difference is this: that medicine is not necessarily unpleas¬ 
ant whereas the punishment is meant to be unpleasant, to correct a false kind of 
pleasure by inflicting pain, to make that pleasure painful. Moral virtue comes 
into being by pleasures and pains. Moral virtue is concerned with pleasures and 
pains* Nor. let us here begin in 1102 jb 29 * 

Os The following considerations also will give us further light on the 
same point* 

There ere three things the tare the .motives of'choice and three that 
are the motives of avoidance;' namely, the noble, the'expedient, and the 
pleasant, and their opposites, the base, the harmful, and the painful. 

Now in respect of all these the good man is likely to go right and the 
bad to go vreng, but especially in respect of pleasure; for pleasure is 
common to man Tilth the lower animals, and also it is a concomitant of all 
the objects of choice, since both the noble and the expedient appear 
to us pleasant, 

S: Yes* You see, there is this distinction between the pleasant, the*noble, 

(which, of course, would include the just — that 1 s what we call moral), and the 
expedient cr useful. But pleasure is most important insofar as it is most uni¬ 
versal, i.e* common to all animals, and it follows all election —pleasure or 
pain follows. And now let us read the immediate sequel. 

0: Again, the susceptibility to pleasure has grown up with all of us 

from the cradle* 

S: So, in other words, as vary young babies when v/e are wholly unable to think 

of the expedient and the noble we already feel pleasure and pain. Yes* 

0: Hence this feeling is hard to eradicate, being engrained in the fabric 

of our lives* 

Again, pleasure and' pain are also the standards by which we all, in 
a greater or less degree, regulate our actions* On this account there¬ 
fore pleasure and pain are necessarily our main concern, since to feel 
pleasure and pain rightly or wrongly has a great effect on conduct. 

S: Yes, you see, Aristotle agrees with hedonism about the fact that pleasure 

is natural and most fundamental and universal, but he does r.ot arrive at a hedon¬ 
istic conclusion because what ultimately counts is what we find our pleasure in: 
to enjoy well or ill, and this is not simply defined in terms of pleasure. 

Q: Lidn*t John Stuart idll also speak of qualitative differences among plea¬ 

sures? 

S: Yes, but the question is this: whether John Stuart ;3.11 understands the de¬ 

sirable kind of pleasure merely in terms of pleasure or'in terms of something 
else. Very simply: hedonism — pleasure and pain* Not;, of course, everyone ad- 
mils that there are bad pleasures and good pains, but the question is whether 
the bad pleasure is a pleasure which is followed merely because it is followed 
by pain and the good pain merely because it is followed by pleasure. Cr differ¬ 
ently stated, as Epicurus did, the purest pleasure is the good pleasure and the 
pleasure -.hich is admixed with pain'in any way is not so g oofi, whereas the distinc¬ 
tion is always made in terms of pleasure, of the greater pleasure, the purer pleasure, 
the more lasting pleasure — or whether it is made in terms of something else so 
that the goodness of a pleasure does not depend on its being pleasant but on an 
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ir.dep6r.dcnt principle of goodness. That is developed very simply in Plato*s Gor - 
gias, for example. Now this is the view which Aristotle takes. There is ar- 
ouier principle which cannot be called pleasure. By the way, the simple form is 
this. All animals seek pleasure, but each species has pleasures of its ov.n. The 
pleasures of an elephant are not the pleasures of a rat, and neither are* the 
pleasures of .ran, Nov; the diffcrciice between elephant, rat, and nan has, in it¬ 
self, nothing to do with pleasure but is based on the constitution of the vari¬ 
ous species of beings. Do you see that? That is what Aristotle means, Mr. 
Erickson. 

^ 2 s (To the effect that Mill has been accused of inconsistency on the ground 
tnat there is a certain wavering in his work so that one is not sure precisely 
where he stood.) 

S: Yes, he was a vexy amiable man and consistency sometimes doesn*t go together 

with amiability. 

Q^: The hobgoblin of small minds, 

S: This I would not necessarily say. One should try to be consistent. One 

should try to be consistent* It.*s better. It*s also more pleasant* 

Qi : (Refers to the Christian martyrs who derived great pleasure from being 
thrown to the lions). 

S: Yes, that I do not know. 

So then the question becomes, isn*t this a little bit more complicated than 
is stated here? 

S: Yes, but Aristotle says only something very simple, just as he said this 

very simple thing: the actions by the performance of which we acquire moral vir¬ 
tue are in between somehow, neither too much nor too little* He also says the 
whole field of morality has to do with pleasure ana pains. Thau is not meant to 
be a complete description. Aristotle doesn’t believe that you can simply reduce 
the noble to the pleasant. I mean, and the artifice, so to speak, of breeding 
is to make the nobl e things the most pleasant things for a man: a change in the 
desires of the human being so that they regard the noble things as the only 
pleasures which they really pay any attention to. In other words, if there is 
no coincidence of pleasure and noble, then the man is not good, according to Ar¬ 
istotle* Very simply: a man vho doesn*t find pleasure in just actions is r.ot 
truly just. If he thinks only, it is my damned duty to do that. * . . (a fesr 
inaudible words), then Aristotle would say then he is not truly just. I mean, 
his whole heart is not in it. That is what Aristotle means: the just man enjoys 
acting justly. But you see, these are just actions. Just actions are not as 
such pleasant actions. They must become pleasant actions. I think if you start 
from the phenomena which he has in mind and not from the seeming difficulties in 
the abstract statements in is not so hard to understand what he means* 

Qj f : I think I understand, but I v;as trying to see how the martyrs receive plea¬ 
sure* 

S: Yes, but to that extent you could say Aristotle answers this question. They 

found pleasure in the things which are truly — which deserve to be pleasant, to 
be attractive. Good, Yes? 
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Qj> s (As to whether the notion of the noble, the good, and/or the just becoming 
pleasant doesn't go against what Aristotle said in Book I that the noble and the 
just are by nature pleasant. ) 

S: Vhat does it mean: by nature pleasant? It means for a healthy, mature hu¬ 

man being. That's v.hat he means by that. 

T/ould it be making him too modern, then, to say that he is spying that they 
ought to be pleasant? 

S: Yes, the question is v.hat is the status of the ought? Oughu could imply 

that it is never really achieved. Aristotle takes it for granted that there are 
just or virtuous nen. There are; nor a r-iere ought. If you speak of ought you 
might imply it does never have to be actual. Good. 

But he would say that it is actual; in fully developed man — 

S: ile would say, I knenr such people. 

: — the pleasant is the same as the good. 

S: Not quite. I'mean, for example, I suppose when you come in a cold tauter, 

a very cold winter, into a warm room they also would say that's pleasant, as ev¬ 
eryone would say, but they wouldn't pay any store by that* They would say sure¬ 
ly, that's pleasant, tut that's nothing which is important to me. TJhat's impor¬ 
tant to me is v/hab is the truly pleasant or by nature pleasant, justice and so. 
:*-r. Lyons. 

Q^: YJhat is the expedient — 

S: Oh, that is simple: what is good for something, not desirable in itself, 

vmercas both pleasure and the noble are meant to be desirable in themselves. Bit¬ 
ter medicine is the simplest example. Ho one would choose bitter medicine for 
its ovrr. sake. You choose it because you believe it is conducive to health. Or 
preliminary examinations are only expedient, are not noble or pleasant. I be¬ 
lieve there is universal agreement as to the question. Yes? Good# But let us 
continue at 1105 al?: next chapter, then. 

0: A difficulty may however be raised as to what we'mean by saying 

that in order to become just men must do just actions, and in order to 
become temperate they must do temperate actions* 

S: The difficulty which you all must have heard of. Yes? Good. 

0: For if they do just and temperate actions, they are just and temperate 

already, just as, if they spell correctly or play in tune, they are 
scholars or musicians. 

But perhaps this is not the case even with the arts* It is pos¬ 
sible to spell a word correctly b 5 r chance, or because someone else 
prompts you; hence you will bo a scholar only if you spell correctly 
in the scholar's vray, that is, in virtue of the scholarly knowledge 
which you yourself possess. 

S: Nov: let us stop nere for a moment. Ono can do the just things or the gram¬ 

matical things without being just or a grammarian. Hence, one can become just 
by doing the just things. That's what Aristotle wants to say. Veil, the example 
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'.vhich he has in mind; how you learn writing. At that time you were not writers* 
Let us call now a writer a man who can write; let. us say, write English* You 
were not writers when you went to school the first day and yet you began —~ you 
wrote* iVhy? Someone made something here on the blackboard — that's an "p — 
at least that's how I began — and you imitated. Arid you imitated all other let¬ 
ters; and after some time, after you had imitated all and learned how to put 
them together vaguely, then you were writers* Cut you did writing without being 
, a writer. Similarly, children or young people do noble things without having a 
noble character. Now-let us follow the sequel, 

A 0: Horeover the case of the arts is not really analogous to that of 

the virtues. Works of art have their merit in themselves. • , , 

S: Yes, works of art — of course, he doesn't mean a painting. He means a shoe 

or a table and any other of these primary things. Yes, 

0: • • • so that it is enough if they are produced having a certain quality 

of their own; but acts done in conformity with the virtues are'not done 
justly or temperately if they themselves are of a certain sort, but only 
if the agent also is in a certain state of mind when he does them: first' 
he must act with knowledge; secondly he must deliberately choose the act, 
and choose it for its own sake; and thirdly the act must spring from a 
fixed and permanent disposition of character. 

S: In other words, he must be in the habit of doing these things* Yes? 

0: For the possession of an art, none of these conditions is included, 

except the mere quel ification of knowledge; but* for the possession of 
the virtues, knowledge is of little or no avail, whereas the other con¬ 
ditions, so far from being of little moment, are all-important, inasmuch 
as virtue results from the repeated performance of just and temperate 
actions, 

S: Yes, let us stop here. Now Aristotle brings now into the open a question 

which must have been always in our minds: what is the difference between an art 
and moral virtue? Now let Us take an example: a good carpenter, A good carpen¬ 
ter doesn't mean, of course, a morally good carpenter. Ke may be morally good. 
You see it very simply: as a good carpenter he makes good tables* Is he in ad¬ 
dition a good man? He will also be honest as a buyer and seller* But a man may 
be a good carpenter and dishonest and another may be a bad carpenter and very 
honest, I hope this is clear. These are the simple facts from which Aristotle 
thinks he should start, Now let us look at a good carpenter. He may be a man 
who sleeps or is drunk most of the time and does nis work only in order to get 
money for further whiskey, and he can be the best carpenter in town. There are 
such people* You hardly get him because he is usually drunk, but if you get him 
he does a much better job than ary other carpenter. Is it not possible? So j^ou 
see, he does not choose the good work for its own sake. That's not important 
for him. He may do it only because his longing for whiskey is so great that he 
must pull himself together and make another table. But he is a good carpenter. 
But a good man who does a good action in order to get an equivalent of whiskey 
is, of course, a bad man because he doesn't do it for its own sake, 

Q: iVould you mind contrasting this with tire doctrine of the Republic ? 

S: The same thing. I mean, it is only because of try great reverence for the 

AM. that I didn't use the doctor, /Apparently misheard '‘doctrine" as "doctor.^7 
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R°v aoes xhe just man in the Republic compare with the artist or artisan! 


n cvJ b ^ Sane 13 ^ .hT Car ', bC h f h St rate for exa^lc, ™ho had 

s.i ^ 15 Perfect* and yet most of the time he is not avail- 

oble^because he cranks. I f m not now going into the Question whether the drirk- 

^ l^ d t0 “ i in Pairment of hi s art* as it could but it 
t. ih«u s exactly the same case. We can say the virtuous man does the no- 


i _ .» - „ - - —unuuii maji qo 

L r things lor u.eir own sake. He is dedicated to then. He enjoys doi 

’"' idv'ooo 11.:. i • ..... . 


nr them; 


waereas nothing of this applies to the good craftsman. He doesn't have to be 

and en j^ in e performing it in order to be good. Nov; this 
i* crucial, aosolutely crucial, this distinction -"rre will come across it again, 
especially in the sixth book — 311 order to understand the peculiar character of 
moral virtue- and also the enormous difficulty which Socrates creates when he saws 
all the *aae, or seems to say* justice or the other moral virtues are just like 
‘5 1 ? j^ S; YoU remeEl ’ DCr * constantly in the Platonic dialogues this occurs* and 
; ni . of c curse, absolutely a paradox and even Crazy. But what does Socra- 
wes cave in mind? And when we understand that wo understand also what Aristotle 
is driving at. Here vre have the clear distinction of art and of moral virtue ' 
cnd^ire can say art is, strictly speaking* amoral which doesn*t mean, of'course, 
that it’s immoral — amoral. The morality going with it -- for example, that he 
nas to be cautious and careful — this is not, strictly speaking, morality* It 
-S simply good craftsmanship. And here moral virtue: and here there is nothing 
corresponding to art proper, j'hfere does the difficulty come from? The diffi¬ 
culty arises from the fact — no, this distinction between art and moral virtue: 
that is a way of Platonic arguing ana also* by the way, in Aristotle. The dif¬ 
ference: that art is in some way superior to moral virtue — the element of 

( knowledge is so very important and'here so very unimportant — points to some¬ 
thing nigher than both, as it were, which has the good qualities of art and moral 
virtue'vxthout having the bad qualities, disadvantages. And what is that? Of 
course; philosophy. That is surely the Platonic way of looking at it; to some 
extent* ^also the Aristotelian way: that all human pursuits which are of ary re¬ 
spectability point to philosophy* How what is the precise situation? The phil¬ 
osopher has one thing in common with the artisan: that his perfection consists 
in knowledge; and that is xhe reason why Socrates always starts from artisan* 
and even Aristotle starts from the artisan* as we have seen. He has this -»n 
mon - . 


Now this ray sound paradoxical but part of the paradoxy arises from a sim¬ 
ple misconception: namely, from the identificaxion of the philosopher* in the 
Platonic or Aristotelian sense, with the professor of philosophy. How a man can 
be a professor of philosophy without having* anything' to do with philosophy, ex¬ 
cept that he knows some facts which concern, somehow, the philosopher. In Eng¬ 
land they speak now of people ''/ho do philosophy, which is a beautiful expression 
and brings out' the difference. One could almost say doing' in philosophy. So 
when Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Ethics at the end, speaks of the theo¬ 
retical life all these reflections prepare for what he says about the philosoph¬ 
ic life* Also the difficulty we discussed before: the physician, the man con¬ 
cerned with making bodies healthy, has a clear knowledge of the heal Jy body 
with a vie/? to which he treats the sick body. What does the moral ;oan have as 
an equivalent? Does he have an equally clear knowledge of the healthy soul with 
a view to which he treats the sick souls? A great question* very dark. This 
other difficulty also points to a higher solution which can only be found in the 
theoretical life. Nov/- Rabbi Weiss, you had a point to make? 
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Q: 'Jell, I was v/ondering whether the artisans or carpenbrss can do their work 

for the sake of the work — 

S: On, sure* Sure, but it is not of the essence of that artisan* That *s the 

point* A man may be' a first rate carpenter and be exactly that good-for-nothing 
I described. I r.ean, of course, he is the opposite of a good-for-nothing in his 
capacity as a carpenter, but otherwise, for' his family and so on, he is a good- 
for-nothing. That*s possible. Good, '.'fell, I would like to take up'this ques¬ 
tion — a far r.ore passages — we have to discuss this briefly. Yes, this point 
is made clear throughout: a* man is not moderate, for example, if he is moderate 
regarding the food he takes, because this moderation may be cue to fear of an op¬ 
eration^ where a physician told him if you eat so much you have to undergo an op- 
I eration, and then he is moderate. He is not a moderate man because his motive- 
I tion is fear and not the intrinsic beauty or decency of moderation. Now then in 
the next chapter — I can only state this very briefly — he begins -i/ith a defi¬ 
nition of virtue and he states the problem as follows. Virtue can be only one 
of three things: a pathos — the simplest translation would'be a passion or you 
can also say an affect., an affection — a' power, or a habit, hexeis * And he 
shows that it is only a hexeis ; hexeis is, of course, dif ficultTTo translate; 

The'traditional Latin translation is habitus and from which'the English word, ha¬ 
bit, -is derived; and I have nothing against the translation, but it is, has be¬ 
come, such a misleading word. I mean, virtue is, of course, a good habitl But 
it is also something else: when you speak of smoking as his habit you do not nec¬ 
essarily mean a bad habit. It*s just his habit. But it is surely not the kird 
I of habit which virtue is* The point which Aristotle makes is this: v;e have ver- 
j ious kinds of passions. He enumerates eleven of them here'at the beginning of 
j that chapter; say, anger and fear, envy, hatred, emulation, and pity, and many 
■ others* Virtue is essentially a posture towards passions* It cannot be a pas¬ 
sion; a posture toward,, Therefore, habit must here be understood in the meaning 
of a posture toward. The Germans have a very good word for hexeis: haltuhg. 

That is really almost'the same as in Greek, derived from 7~ to have, to 

j hold. Haltung . Uell, attitude — this word has become so — too frequently used 
including uhe adjective, attitudinal, which you surely must have heard, but, 
well, let us try it for once and say an a ttitude towards a Passion, and can never 

/ be a passion . That is, I think, the key point which he makes* Virtue surely is 
not'in ary way a habit in the sense of something enslaving, but an acquired free¬ 
dom, a mastery. VJhen one reads Aristotle and thinks a bit about it on the basis 
of our ordinary understanding one sees —* what else could you say about virtue 
in the most general v/ay except that it is a habit? And the same is true of vice* 
But there are some modern resistances about it which have to do with, a certain 
crude notion of habit, something v/hich you thoughtlessly, automatically, mechan¬ 
ically, do. This is, of course, not meant by Aristotle; and probably a part of 
the modern disinclination tov/ard the term, habit, is that in modern thought, es¬ 
pecially since Sant, virtue is understood to originate radically in man*s seli- 
det-3rr.ir.ation and therefore also ir. man’s self-education, whereas for Aristotle 
as v/ell as for Plato it is clear that the foundations arc laid in an education 
applied to the young by others, r.ot self-education. And, of course, at a cer¬ 
tain moment the individual must himself take the responsibility but he is able 
to take the responsibility only by not having had'the responsibility before, but 
being bred and trained up to this point* This is, I believe, one of the resis¬ 
tances which, we have in modern times* 

There is also one implication which I believe is net altogether irrelevant 
which Aristotle will bring out later on when he speaks of justice:'when we say 
virtue is a habit in our present meaning of the term we imply also, I believe, 
an occasional very rare deviation does not destroy it, and I think that is also 
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meant by Aristotle# So that, in other -words, a just nan doesn't cease to be a 
just nan if ho is very rarely*unjust. I suppose Aristotle doesn't mean a gross 
injustice, a very great crime, but for example in simple'human relations that he 
prefers for some silly reasons one individual tc another, the'less deserving to" 
the more deserving. This kind of thing is, strictly speaking, an unjust action,. 
of course, and this would not affect his being a just man, fundamentally. I 
think that is also an implication of what he means by it. Host in the sequel he 
Trill develop this more fully: 7/hat kind of habit moral virtue is — because, af- 
I ter all, an art, possession of an art, is also a habit but of a different kind. 

, This he './ill develop in the sequel, hr. Kirran. 


Q: Can I go back to ilie distinction between art ana moral virtue? The drunken 

carpenter — it seems hard to accept this because it would seem that the carpen¬ 
ter, in order to become a good carpenter in the first place, would have to have 
an appreciation of his art, like it in and of itself, and then later, maybe, be¬ 
come drunk but — 


S: Jell, we are speaking of the good carpenter. Now the apprentice cannot be 

a good carpenter because he is an imperfect carpenter, being only an apprentice. 
So that he may have had and must have had some interest and some devotion and so 
on when* learning it: that may be perfectly true# And he may also have had it 
earlier, say, but then when he was 35, IfO, he began this unfortunate habit and 
his art did not suffer from it. This is perfectly possible and does not neces¬ 
sarily — I* mean, if he would — hov/ shall I say — if his art its elf would suf¬ 
fer from it; of course then he would no longer be a good carpenter but it nebdnt 
be. I mean, I have'seen such cases, you know, of amazingly competent* people, 
much more competent, and no moral qualities like honesty, reliability, temper¬ 
ance and so, or courage, going v/ith that. That' s possible. And what Aristotle 
makes clear is this: that here in this case we look only at his production. He 
makes a table as good and in as short a time as no one else can. That 1 s a good 
carpenter. 

Q: The man who builds a table may have, even though he is an alcoholic — 

S: 'Jell, I didn't even say alcoholic. Likes to drink. 

Q: Y/ell, if he drinks in excess is what we're talking about. This man nay- 

value the end of a good table, may have a pride in his work that the habit of 
drinkirg may eventually dissolve, and you see this man in process, Taken to the 
extreme of deierium he uill no longer be a good carpenter. 


S: Yes, sure. That's clear. Sure* But for this reason I didn't speak of an 

alcoholic. But let me see. I can only say '.mat — I may be wrong but if I err 
I err with Aristotle because Aristotle makes it very clear that this doing for 
its own sake — that is what you* mean, the pride in workmanship — is not of the 
essence of the work. This would, by the way, be a quite interesting study. In 
modern times, as you surely have heard or read, a kind of ethics of work emerged. 
You know? Ethics of work, and people have all kinds of theories about it: Puri¬ 
tanism and ultimately even medieval monks — you know: ora et labors , and this 

kind of thing. Good, but we cannot be sure that this was tue way in which the 

Greek artisans understood themselves and were understood. You know? 'tie don't 
know that. In other words, v/hether this peculiar morality of workmanship is * 
something peculiar to the Christian world* One would have to investigate that, 

and whatever this may be, in Aristotle there is nothing of this. I near., to be¬ 

gin with, these statements — also even in Thomas Aquinas, when Thomas Aquinas 
says that only prudence, practical wisdom, requires moral virtue; the other in- 
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teUectual virtues, wisdom,- art, end so on do not* That sounds, to begin with, 
wholly unintelligible to us, but I think Thomas here renders only what Aristotle 
says; because t2iese qualities vhich the philosopher must have or the mathemati¬ 
cian, for that matter, or the carpenter or the physician which are necessary for 
making him a good carpenter, good physician, good mathematician, good theoreti¬ 
cian in general, are not understood as moral virtues here, for the simple reason 
< I — yes, I know the reason; it is at my feet and I didn't see it — because he re- 
y' Igards than only as means - Do you see? Only as means and the moral man regards 
’then as good for their own sake. That*s the point* So it is obvious, then, and 
I overlooked it* You s&e what kind of things we can all do* That*s the point* 
You see, in other words, if he has to be temperate, honest — granting you every¬ 
thing which 1 do not grant but' for argument*s sake only — they would be neces¬ 
sary only ns means* Nietzsche, who in a way understood Plato amazingly and with¬ 
out knowing that he was understanding Plato — no that happens, because he had 
read it in — he did not recognize many things vhich he'said — 

makes once this remark* He says the praise of the three things, chastity, pover¬ 
ty, and obedience -- or let Us rather say submission in order to make it simpler 
— the philosophers, he says, always lived that way on the whole* I mean, he 
doesn*t speak of the professor. They lived that way, but not qua virtuous but 
only because they regarded than as indispensable for the theoretical life. And 
he uses this example: he says that these temperances or abstinences of the phil- 

( osopher are as little moral as those of a jockey who also has to abstain from 
quite a few things in order to be a good jockey; and no one would say the jockey 
is a morally good man but he is a good jockey. That*s the parallel. Do you un¬ 
derstand it now? But in one thing you are right; there is something which devel¬ 
oped in modern uimes, I think, very clearly, and vhich has something to do with * 
the pride of the artisan in his work and in his activity and, generally speaking, 
a morality of work by virtue of which many people, including artisans, may today 
feel very differently from a Greek artisan. That would in itself be of some in¬ 
terest but it is surely not of philosophic interest. It would be of secondary, 
historical interest. Yes, Hr. Buttervrorth? 

fj: The point where we were talking about how circumstances determine the ac¬ 

tions to be taken; did I understand you correctly as saying that it is possible 
that this is the crucial point of the book for Aristotle, in -that wouldn't the 
end that he sets forth have to be changed in the circumstances? 

S; Not the end, no. I mean, I vrould first take issue with the expression, 

^ 11 the circumstances determine. 11 That is not what'Aristotle means. He means that 
the acting man with: a view to the' circumstances, not determined by the circum¬ 
stances art ergo (?), from the back, and* being, as it were, a play thing of the 
circumstances, but looking, as it were, sovereignly at the circumstances: that 
given tills set of circumstances X can only act this v/ay and given an entirely 
different set of circumstances I can' only act an entirely different way. It is 

I not a determination by circumstances, but looking at the circumstances, reaching 
one's decision on the basis of an appraisal of the circumstances. 

Qs But isn't it possible given a certain set of circumstances that a man would 
have to abandon the end of moral virtue? 

S; No, Aristotle would deny that. He would simply say if the action which he 
commits in these extreme circumstances and which he commits in this situation 
conscientiously — in other words, not for a reason of cowardice or any other 
reason—then it is a conscientious act. But Aristotle will make considerable 

I qualifications because vc mil see that at the beginning of the third book — 
'..here he nil! say that there are certain actions which can under no circumstan¬ 
ces become conscientious actions* 
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Q: Yes, but wasn't it once in the Fall Quarter that you finally said that maybe 

Aristotle — 

Ss Yes, but that is very complicated in Aristotle. I mean, the argument pro¬ 
ceeds and one has to go much beyond that, and then the great Question arises of 
course, — then you would go into the whole question of politics* You know, * in' 
the day by day life of the citizen very important questions do not arise at all. 
Cut they arise in critical circumstances of the commonwealth. Well, the simplest 
example: lying is generally regarded as low and base, but this does not prevent 
ary state that ever was and' ever will be from employing spies# Not/ a spy is, of 
course, a professional lier, because if he would come, say, to Russia and would 
ssy I am here an agent of the State Department you can imagine how effective his 
espionage would be. So he must — regardless of whether he is a simple agent or 
whether he. is an ambassador doesn x t make any difference as far as the morality 
of the acuion is concerned, nor does it make ary difference whether the man goes 
out as a spy himself or sends him out as a spy# Nor ally it *s idle same# perhaps 
even graver* Good# Now if this is so, then a great difficulty arises. That is 
what we discussed in Xenophon* There is a simple conversation between Cyrus and 
his father when his father /slip of the tongue/ says, well, all these things 
which I was strictly forbidden to do, to steal, to lie, to rob, to kill, now I 
am supposed to do as noble actions. This is the problem# In other words, it 
would not arise in daily life in peace but tile gravity of the question is not de¬ 
pendent on the frequency of the occurrence. I hope you will admit that* I mean, 
tliere are people who are very nice but not very thoughtful* who say what happens 
very rarely you dordt have to consider# Nov/ that would be, indeed, a pleasant 
way of looking at things. Life becomes much easier. But it is, of course, phil¬ 
osophically impossible. Good. 

Q: *3ui am I not right in sort of pushing that even from th±3 broader perspec¬ 
tive, the perspective of a statesman, that that end v/hich Aristotle has set up 
now in referring to moral virtue has to be — 

S: Yes, but then we would have to go much beyond that. We would have to raise 

the question which Aristotle doesn't raise explicitly at all then. Yfnat are the 
ends' or end with a view to which we ultimately choofee? For example' if you say 
this, as Aristotle would clearly: we choose bravery, a brave action, because of 
its intrinsic nobility. Then this doesn*t dispose of the question, why are ac¬ 
tions of courage regarded as nobl'e? T/hy are they given this high status? Then 
you have to bring up the question, vrhy, which of course Plato'brings up, but 
which all other philosophers I believe one could say bring up, except Aristotle* 
And then you would have to come back, for example, to the polls. Obviously, if 
you have a polls and therefore you have the possibility of war you must have 
soldiers and therefore from this point alone courage would be highly praised* 
Aristotle will make clear that this is not the only reason why we pz-aise courage 
highly, but we aordt have the rough material for that. 

Qg: /Regarding Job/, if the virtuous man simply is in a sense like the child 
regarding happiness, virtuous without knowledge of a certain kind, this is the 
same as you find in religion* 

S: * No, I mean, the seriously religious man. ... (several inaudible words). 

Yes, but that is a question, whether you could call the way in which Aristotle T s 
gentleman n knows^ ! that the virtuous actions are choiceworthy for their own sake 
— 7/hether you can call that faith. 

1 was thinking that regarding happiness, the moral man would not say that 
now also he is at the same time happy, but he is just like the child. 
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S: Oh no* Aristotle means this — X mean, it all turns around tills k^ r propo¬ 

sition of Aristotle: that'Hie actions which are by nature pleasant are the moral 
actions* If this is true, then it follows that only the morally virtuous man 
can be happy* 


$ 2 : Can be, but then another clement v/ould seem to come in in the sense of know¬ 
ledge. 

S: Yes^ well what is the knowledge? The knowledge'you meant here is only that 

this now, not to run away here but to run away there, is noble* That's all the 
knowledge you need. But we come to that. Aristotle has not yet defined what he 
means by that* ... 

C*2 : (Inaudibl e ) . 

S: Ko, one thing is clear, that the morally virtuous roan is for Aristotle not 

the highest human being* That is perfectly clear. That's the difference between 
Aristotle and surely Kant but also some things in certain Stoics* There is some¬ 
thing in Stoicism which points in the direction that the morally virtuous man is 
the most perfect human being* But in Kant and not only in Kant, of course — in 
the whole loth century they tried to replace the religious man, if I may say so, 
as the best man, by the merely moral man, and this up to the present day* That 
is modern moral rationalism. That was not in Aristotle* Historically, immense¬ 
ly powerful; I mean, the better liberals today — that's their view: that the 
highest that one can expect and for the sake of which everything else should be 
arranged is the morally virtuous man. They don't speak anymore — they ’would 
probably say the nan of integrity or they have other — but they mean fundamen¬ 
tally this. For example, 2£?, Kiekelgohn on this campus: he is a kind of Kant, 

He would take such a view. 


Q^: A man who fulfills his potentialities completely. 

S: Yes, that is something different because what is the order of rank among 

the various potentialities* That's different* But the primary thing is, I be¬ 
lieve, the status of morality. 
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• • . that yon brought up, the lost question, because it would be much more easy 
to understand than'the references to Aristotle* s Logic end the Metaphysics which 
you made and “iiich, of course, are in a way inevitable. Of course, Aristotle 
speaks about quite a few of the subjects which are barely alluded here at great 
detail in the logi cal writing s, Metaphysics, and so on; and the natural thing, if 
one doesn*t understand these terms, is to go back to these things* I mean, 
that*s perfectly inevitable but it is not wise with regard to us; you see, be¬ 
cause we, then, try to explain something difficult to understand by something 
Ji-ore difficult to understand because these passages in the Metaphysics or in thfe 
Logic are, of course, not so simple and you look up Ross* translation — I mean, 
or for that matter, if you know Greek the Greek — is not necessarily helpful. 

It may not be helpful. Do you see what I mean? General mile: one must never try 
to explain the dark or the obscure — these blatant things don 1 ! need explana- ' 
tion — by reference to things which are still more obscure. This is difficult, 
and of course you are not the only one who" does this; by no means. The litera¬ 
ture abounds with this kind of thing. But, as I say, when you refer to this man¬ 
ifest problem: Aristotle says there are certain actions which are simply and un¬ 
qualifiedly bad under all circumstances and I, who claim to be in fundamental 
agreement with Aristotle, say the opposite, then that is his home. I mean, and 
also the example obviously is easily intelligible to everyone, even if he has 
never looked at Aristotle. 

Iioi7 to come to a few specific points. The definition of virtue: of course, 
it is meant to be a correct definition and therefore it will be a definition by 
genus and specific difference, but you must here make a distinction* There are 
many virtues end virtue is, of course, primarily always a specific virtue; say, 
courage* And courage would then mean — the definition — courage is that vir¬ 
tue — that T s the genus: related to that and'that, fear and confidence, which is 
the specific difference* And now, of course, there is also needed a definition 
of virtue as such and here again we find the same difficulty; we have to indi¬ 
cate the genus to which virtue belongs: say, state of character or something of 
this kind, and then what kind of a state of character because there are states 
of characters which are not virtues* That 1 s clear. This was not, perhaps, 
brought out very clearly by you. 

How the translation halting which X suggested last tine has this advantage: 
becausfe it corresponds — iu is almost- A literal translation of the ursec vjord, 
koceis, derivative from echein, to have, to hold* But I did not make clear at 
that "the that haltung in 7 this emphatic sense in which I used it suggests rather 
virtue than vice; i mean, this free sovereign attitude towards these creeping 
desires: that is, of course, characteristic of virtue rather than of vice. Kow 
you see what I mean: say, the man who has a vice of complete lack of self-con¬ 
trol. He doesrMt have an attitude of sovereignty over these desires. Do you 
see that point? He is completely under the spall. YJhat Aristotle means by 
stating that he has a hotels is that this being a slave of the passions is some¬ 
thing for which he is responsible, which he has acquired by habitual subservi¬ 
ence and for that reason it is also a hexcis, habit. But halting is for this 
, perhaps, not such a good translation as I suggested first. 


reason, 



between 
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Now when you speak of the occasional reuark of Aristotle in Il06a6, when he 
calls the virtues dispositions according to the translation^ofRpss and Rackhan, 

I would say 1 think the translation is correct — digfe es is [Jjf the word which 
he used here* *%isthai, but vh ile Aristotle may very well distinguish elsewhere 
where this is the theme between a disposition in the sense you said, something 
7/hich may last only for a short while, and a hoceis or habit which is lasting, 

110 reasonviy in a more provisional discussion he migh$*(5.sregard the dif¬ 
fer enc©/disposition and habit and take them together with every kind of motion as 
motion* After all, the disposition, however short lasting, is not a motion* A 
state is a status; a'state or status'may last for only a second but as status it 
is not a motion* So, in other words, this kind of thing is based on the fact 
that one does not take into account sufficiently the fact that Aristotle is no¬ 
where pedantic* Now, of course, this doesn r t mean that he is — how shall I say 
a man of levity, but on t2ie contrary, because pedantism can be said to be a 
form of levity although it looks very heavy; namely, because'it is based on a 
lack of reflection. There are various strata — so to speak, an infinite variety 
of strata — and it is not possible nor advisable always to speak on the highest 
level of theoretical reflection, not only because it is inconvenient but also you 
miss certain things which you see more clearly if you are not so precise at every 
point* Aristotle* s philosophy has always the character of an ascent from what we 
all know and see immediately to the principles, from what is first for us to what 
is first in itself, and this must somehow be preserved if we vant to understand 
him* I would go further and say it must be preserved if we ourselves want to un¬ 
derstand anything. Aristotle is such a teacher, such a great teacher as perhaps 
no other philosopher is, because he alvfays keeps us reminded of the character of 
our knowledge as an attempt to ascend from the primary given to what one can call 
the principles* /Note* in the seventh line of this page Br, Strauss* apparently 
left out the word 11 not 11 between the words 11 might 1 * and "disregard** and it should 
be inserted by the reader for the correct meaning of the sentence*/ hr. Burnham* 

Q: (Regarding class scheduling*) 

S: (Settles the scheduling matter and continues as follov. T s 0 ) So now' X really 

should say something of a more general nature about Aristotle*s Ethics , but 
somehow X believe it is wiser first to discuss our assignment* TTovFTre are dis¬ 
cussing no 1 ; the second book of the Ethics and I remind you of the overall con¬ 
text: we have first been told that tiie~highest good is happiness and that the ■ 
core of happiness is virtue. YJe naturally have to know what is virtue and this, 
what is virtue, is the subject of the second book. To that extent the plan is 

( perfectly clear* Eow I have discussed last time briefly the difficulty that Ar¬ 
istotle discusses first how is virtue acquired before he discusses what virtue 
is, and he begins the discussion of what virtue is in HC£bl9, where Hr, l s 

paper started. But we had last time a brief discussion at least of the first 
section up to 1106al3 and we will continue there,' llOoalho Nov.* v;e have been told 
that* virtue — of course, also vice — is a habit, a habit acquired by habitua¬ 
tion, and it is not something which we possess by nature without any effort on 
our part, as we possess a stomach or the sense of sight and even the faculty of 
reasoning. But this is too general* Vfe must also know what kind of hexeis, of 
habit, virtue is because there are other habits apart from virtue and vice* 

Now what Aristotle answers in general is this: it is a hexeis , a habit, 
which makes the being in question behaving well and doing its"work well* The 
distinction is not entirely irrelevant because what we are concerned with in ev¬ 
ery case is how a being looks — its looks and its power* So, in other words, if 
you have a horse which fulfills all other functions of a horse but just doesn*t 
look like a horse then there would be something wrong. And in the case of man 
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it is perfectly clear, where Aristotle had said — we mist never forget this 
shocking assertion — that happiness requires also beauty*' Now so this perfect¬ 
ly happy can who is as hands erne as lord Alexander, perhaps, or more — he must' 
also, of course, not only look so well — he mist also do the vx>rk of nan well* 
Both things belong seneho’-v together and this we must mention in passing* Now 
what Aristotle says here, then, at the beginning is eveiy b eing has its specific 
virtue. For example, the eye has a virtue different from the virtue of the stom¬ 
ach, obviouslyo A good stomach is good not by virtue of seeing but by virtue of 
contributing to digestion, and vice versa* Then Aristotle gives also the exam¬ 
ple of the horse and this is a typically Aristotelian example of which X don’t 
know whether hr* — you felt a difficulty here; that was ry impression, 

’./hat was the difficulty* 

Qt Hy question was what does it mean to say a horse was good in itself* 

Si Yfell, now, Yrhat he sayst it makes a horse excellent, let us say, and good at 

running and carrying the man who is on his back and not running away in battle^ 
Yes, I think it has something to do with the difference between doing the work, 
having the power, and on the other hand what we nay loosely call the looks* A 
horse might conceivably be very excellent in running, in carrying the man on its 
back, and in not running away in front of fire, artillery fire maybe, and yet 
somehow be deficient, 111-looking and X don’t know, having other kinds of de¬ 
fects, and therefore we must distinguish that* 

Qt (Objects to the translators term, “a horse good in itself* 11 ) 

Si Yes, well, that was his attempt to translate it* He says literally, the 
virtue of a horse makes both the"horse respectable, excellent, however you want 
to translate that word spoudaios, and good at running and so on. That is what 
I he says* But I think tnis distinction between looks and powers which goes very 
[ deep into the whole pre-history of these problems is helpful to the understand¬ 
ing* I thought you found a difficulty in the fact' — and a great difficulty — 
that Aristotle, this damned anthropocentric fellow, judges the goodness'of a 
horse entirely in terms of its usefulness for man* You know, after all, a horse 
might be impossible for these human purposes and even be a better horse. A large 
literature exists about the effect of domestication on animals*' You knew, a 
real lion is much better than a lion in a cage and so on and so on* Yes, but Ar¬ 
istotle, of course, thinks naturally that for the animals which can be domestica¬ 
ted the domestication is an improvement because it is an indirect participation 
in reason. Sure* And that is not a human prejudice but that is objectively so 
because reason is higher than non-reason. But however this may be surely Aris¬ 
totle speaks here only of the virtue of a horse understood as a domestic ani m al 
or a war animal* And whether the virtue of a horse taken only as a natural be¬ 
ing is different: that he doesn’t discuss here and there is no difficulty in 
that, I believe. 

O 21 It would affect his point though, wouldn’t it? 

* * 

Si T.hich? Not necessarily, no, surely not. 

Q 2 ’ So that if you said a horse is a good horse if he ran in the fields well or 
reproduced a lot or something — 

St Yes, the latter. /J 2 t That v/ould be o*k*7. Yes. Yes, certainly. Let us 
begin to read at 1106a2li, because we cannot possibly read everything. So, in 
other vrards, since this is so the virtue of nan, of course, would be the habit 
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through which man vail become good and by starting from which he trill do his work 
well, as is true of the eye, the stomach, the horse; also true of man* That's 
clear* Not? 


0: Ve have already indicated \foit this means; but it v-rill throw more light 

on the subject if we consider what constitutes the specific nature of 
virtue. 

Nov; of everything that is continuous and divisible, it is'possible 
to take the larger part, or the smaller part, or an equal part, and these 
parts rzsy be larger, smaller, and equal either vrith respect to the thing 
itself or relatively to us; the equal part being a mean between excess 
and deficiency* By the mean of the thing X denote a point equally dis¬ 
tant from either extreme, v-iiich is one and the same for everybody; by 
the mean relative to us, that amount which is neither too much nor too 
little, and this is not one and the same for everybody* For example, 
let 10 be many and 2 few; then one takes the mean with respect to the 
thing if one takes 6; since 6 - 2 =10 - 6, and this is the mean accord¬ 
ing to arithmetical proportion. But we cannot arrive by this method 
at the mean relative to us* Suppose that 10 lb* of food is a large ra¬ 
tion for arybody and 2 lb. a*small ore: it does not follow that a 
trainer will prescribe 6 lb 0 , for perhaps even this '.Till be a large ra¬ 
tion, or a small one, for the particular athlete who is to receive it; 
it is a snail ration for a >alo, but a large one for a man just begin¬ 
ning to go in for athletics* 

S: Bilon was a terrific athlete, you know* I den't know hew many pounds of 

steaks he had to eat every day 0 I believe a whole steer, it was said, or some¬ 
thing of this kind; quite a fellow surely* Yes* 

0: And similarly with the amount of running or wrestling exercise to be taken. 

In the same way then an expert in any art' avoids excess and deficiency, 
and seeks and adopts the mean — the mean, that is, not of the thing 
but relative to us* 

S: Yes, let us stop here for One moment. Now Aristotle is on his way to tell 

us what kind of habit virtue is, a good habit, and vice, bad habit. But what is 
good? Yliiat does goodness mean?' In a general way, Aristotle says, the equal* He 
could also have said the proper, the fitting, and this is, of course, simply 
tautological, as people would say, but it is naturally not tautological because 
all these different words point to different things*" They therefore help us on 
our way. Now the equal is something like the middle, like the near, but there 
are two kinds of means and I think Aristotle is here very explicit because the 
gentlemen to whom he talks are not mathematicians* So he explains to them some 
very simple things: that if you have here, say, this, there is one mean, here, 
and that is the same for all* All people do it* But then there is another kind 
of mean which is not that mathematical mean, although in certain cases it night 
coincide with the other, but which is the mean for us. And he gives a simple ex¬ 
ample from gymnastics or medicine: you must not eat too much — that's excess — 
and not eat too little — that's defect* It's not perfectly simple? And this 
varies from individual to individual. It varies, but not only to the individual 
— for example; whether he is very tall or very small and this kind of thing — 
but, of course, also to the Situation. For example, if thqy had not had ary food 
to speak of for a whole week, say in war, and then they eat, naturally something 
more is the mean. Much more may be'the mean on that day than during peacetime* 
That goes without saying. In brief, the mean in the non-mathematical sense is 
determined with a view to the vholc of circumstances of which the bodily charac- 
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ter of the individual is only one part — the job at hand, the weather, age, and 
so on and so on* And this is the point which we must keep in mind:'that this 
| mean with regard to us, with regard to the' individual to be treated, is not a 
peculiarity of morals but also of the arts; at least, Yi'ell, obviously, of the art 
of a shoemaker* Clearly, the shoemaker will not make the same'shoes for all 
people who have even the same size of the feet* Obviously not, b ecause are they 
supposed to be used for dancing or are they supposed to be used for hiking. That 
would obviously make a great difference as to what a good shoe would be for the 
occasion* But this is very important: that, to repeat, the same is true of the 
^ arts; and we must know what is the difference between the mean as sought by the 
t-' arts and the mean as sought by morals* That we must keep in mind. That is not 
in ary way clear. Now read the immediate sequel please. 

0: If therefore the way in which every art or science. • • « 

S: Every art or science. You know that. Yes? 

0: ... performs its work well is by looking to the mean and applying that 

. * as a standard to its productions (hence the common remark about a perfect 
work of art, that you could not take from it nor add to it — meaning 
that excess and deficiency destroy perfection, while adherence to the 
mean preserves it)'— if then, as we say, good craftsmen look to the mean 
as they work. ... 

St Let Us stop here for one moment. Here Aristotle brings in some evidence. 
After all, he seems to speak quite suddenly of the mean and it is not necessary 
-when you hear the good that you think of the mean, I suppose there are quite a 
few cultures in which this identification of the good with the mean would not oc¬ 
cur as naturally as it does in Aristotle. Aristotle knows this somehow, and he 
gives another example. There is some parallel between morality and art; this we 
knew from the very beginning — parallel. And now in the arts it is perfectly 
clear; everyone sees that. VJhat is the perfect work of art? Yfe are not speaking 
now of fine art: simple homely arts like the shoemaker, carpenter. T/hat do you 
say of the perfect work of art? It is exactly right. That means you cannot add 
some tiling to it or take away from it. Everything is necessary. This is what'we 
understand by perfect thing, by perfect work of art. And the same, of course, 
would also be true — that, as it were, confirms the prejudice that moral good¬ 
ness too might be a mean. Yes? 

Q: But at least for us isn*t it true that the idea of virtue as a mean has 

slightly an unpleasant taste to it? I f m thinking of the idea of compromise as 
not being a positive virtue in itself, but just a balancing of — 

S: Yes, or mediocrity. Horace could call it golden mediocrity but when you 

hear today the v/ord mediocrity that is — in the Latin it could very well be 
called mediocrity. Yes, sure. In one of the early speeches in Nietzsche 1 s Zara - 
thustra there is something about that along these lines: that this kind of vir¬ 
tue as mediocrity' is something very low. lie will see that Aristotle was by no 
means blind to it, to'this difficulty. But we must folio?*' him first in many 
spheres* For example, in the arts it is undoubtedly true that you have to keep 
in the mean. There is always a possibility of doing wrong by doing too much and 
of doing wrong by doing too little. That 1 s a mean. Why should this not be true 
of actions? No?/ let us see. For example, a perfect book; let us take something 
more difficult than a shoe. A perfect book is also a book v/here you cannot thke 
avray anything nor add to anything. Othervis e itwould^t be perfect. I mean, 
if a sensible critic can say this and this important thing which ought to be-in 
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— say this motivation- for this action* of this individual or this footnote in a 
scholarly book — then,'to that extent, if this is'done not deliberately for 
good reasons, then it's, of course, a defect,, But, on'the other hard, if you 
look not at a perfect book but at the perfect doctrine, perhaps you vould have 
difficulties in saying, in determining in terns of mean. You would simply ssy 
the perfect doctrine is the doctrine -which is adequate as an account of a matter 
to be discussed and the mean consideration is entirely irrelevant. It may be an 
.excess of brevity or an excess of explicitness and length* That'is irrelevant 
'to the doctrine. So Aristotle speaks only here of moral matters, not of intel¬ 
lectual matters. You must keen this in mind. Plato, who is much more outspoken 
on these subjects than Aristotle is, has suggested in one of his dialogues rough¬ 
ly this: that regarding moral matters, mean *— he doesn't use the word but he 
means it* regarding matters of the intellect, excess. No excess can be great 
enoughs ".Tell, very simply, if you call a thinker a moderate thinker you couldn't 
say'anything worse about him; but if you say of a man, in his action he is moder¬ 
ate,’you praise him. So mean has only to do'with the arts and with moral matters. 
Good. Now let us cor.tarxue where we left off, Er. Reinlcin. 

C: ... and if virtue, like nature, is more accurate and better than any 

form of art, it will follow that virtue has the qud ity of hitting the 
mean. 1 refer to moral virtue, for this is concerned with passions and 
actions, in which one can have excess or deficiency or a due mean. 

S: New let us stop here for one moment; I'm sorry — because v. r e have to dis¬ 

cuss it. So Aristotle has said something about the arts, and of the arts it 
makes very much sense, of the shoemaker or carpenter, to say the good work is in 
the'mean. And this creates some plausibility that the same might he tame of vir¬ 
tue, moral virtue, but is there not an important difference between the two? Is 
this not, so to speak, the mistake of Plato and Socrates: to have said virtue is 
an art, as Aristotle means all the tame? Yes, there is a difference, Aristotle 
says very emphatically. There is a difference,' and what is that? Loral virtue is 
much more exact than art . This is very strange, very strange; and why is it 
very strange? Yes? 

0: Because I would say that it would be easier to find the mean in art than 

the near, in moral virtue. 

S: ' Yes^ that has nothing to do with the exactness. Has it? I near, for exam¬ 
ple, say, the higher branches of mathematics may be very' difficult to learn and 
yet they might have the highest degree of exactness. No, but Aristotle himself 
had said somethings you shouldn't expect too high an exactness in morals. That's 
the point. Now how do -.re explain that? Let me state the difficulty: the good 
in matters of morals depends decisively on cir cur stances and therefore no exact¬ 
ness should be expected. That is vfh'at Aristotle had told us before. He went 
even farther: he said, when speaking of the difference between arts and moral 
virtue, that while in art knowledge is, of course, decisive, in moral matters 
knowledge is the least important point. No knowledge to speak of there, he had 
said in IlO^b, 1 to 2>. Now Aristotle says the opposite is true. Loral virtue 
is more exact tnan art and better than art. !7hy? 

0: A T ell, he says "if 11 ; doesn't he? 

S: ' No, that he says simply. Loral virtue is more exact and better than every 
art, just as nature is* This is not contingent; no. No, r.o* Now Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas explains this as follovrs: the good man cannot act badly if he mils for his 
goodness consists precisely in never willing to act badly. The fundamental will 
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of acting vrell msices impossible a momentary will to act badly. That has nothing 
to do Tilth a denial of freedom of the will, but look at it* I moan, a good man 
is a man who always wills to act Justly, for example* If he his a v/him Just now 
to act unjustly Just for the fun of it or to /used French 

expression/ — I don*t know what — then to that extent he is not a' good man be¬ 
cause it is really very bad of him to make Jokes about such matters, in such mat- 
ters* He is only inclined to the good, as nature is* But the artisan can do 
his work badly if he walls« That is not essential to him as an artist or artis¬ 
an: that he does it well* The inclination to the good work is not a part of the 
artisan as artisan* What is essential to tile artisan is the capacity to do good 
work, not the inclination to do that* There is a Platonic dialogue in which 
that is discussed, especially the larger Hippias* A man who possesses an art is 
shown by the fact that he can consciously^ o well as well as badly. The man who 
possesses knowledge — '.veil, the example is lying. Who is the best liar? Of 
course, a man who knows best. You'can*t lie about the back side of the moon if 
you do not know the truth. I mean, you can make unsupported assertions; that*s 
not lying* But to lie, consciously to say the untruth, you must know and there¬ 
fore the knower is the best liar* Good; That is the kind of knowledge in art* 
The artisan can deliberately, vdllingly, do the bad thing because he can do the 
right thing. And the case of moral virtue is different. Moral virtue does not 
permit this two-sidedness to the moral man which the artisan as artisan necessar¬ 
ily has. Good. There are, of course, other differences between the arts and mo¬ 
ral virtue which ire will take up later ivhen we come to the sixth book. One I 
could mention already new: that every art deals with a partial good': shoe, house, 
what have you. And moral virtue is concerned v/ith man l s whole good, at least up 
to a point* Now Aristotle continues as follows — we do not have to read that — 
/J: Can I ask a'question?/ Yes? 

Qs TThat is the difference between arete and what some people call an ethical 
virtue?' 

Arete , ' ' 

S: /"virtue, is a general term, a generic ter mi applies to the stomach, to a mousey 
to a lion, to a dog. /*>: (Inaudible.)/ Well, among the human virtues it is dis¬ 
tinguished especially from intellectual virtue. So my simple example: mind 
sharp like a steel trap; intellectual virtue; clean like a hound f s tooth, ethical 
virtue — an honest man, a reliable man, to take present day examples. This is 
ethical virtue, but intelligent, clever — 

Q: Arete : would this be what? 

S: Applies to both. Sure* Excellence is a simple translation for arete — of 

ary being* 

Qg: I think I understand this distinction between the good artist and the virtu¬ 
ous man but I*m not sure it*s well taken. Do we call an artist good who does 
bad work? 

S: That is a necessary consequence of his being a good artist* He couldn : t do 

it deliberately bad. 

Q 2 S How are vr© going to know vrhether he is good or bad — 

S: Hell, I mean, he makes now an atrocious blunder. Sometimes he T s like a 

clovm: atrocious things in handling a table or whatever it may be, A second la¬ 
ter he does it infinitely better than aryone else and you see that he is — 

02* But then you know he*s good: because he did it infinitely better, not be- 
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cause he did it badly* 

S: Did anyone ever say you can recognize the goodness of an artisan from the 

fact that a single man does a very inept thing in hammering or whatever he does? 
Ho one says that# You must take the whole thing*. Look at it in a practical way* 
You come into a room in a carpenters shop and see someone handling a hammer in 
a preposterous manner and then, of course, you would say he should have become, 
perhaps, a professor but surely not a carpenter* And then you see a minute la¬ 
ter he does' this in a superbly competent manner; and then you say he must have 
been joking, but he could not have done this jokingly if he did not possess the 
art. But it is of the essence of the artisan that he can do it deliberately 
both trays* The moral man cannot do it deliberately both ways* I mean, to that 
extent he'is simply not a just or moderate man, I mean, think of this* a man 
who would, for example, rob — you knot/, with a gun — rob a man just for the fun 
of it. Then you can say, of course, he may have a certain art of'handling a gun. 
This may be proved by that — or handling human beings in general, appealing to 
their fear — but you cannot possibly say this is a just man. A just man would 
not do this even in a joke, of course. 

0; Another relevant point to the answer; the good artist may in fact do things 
badly — the whole existence of parody, if not Plato in the Hanexanos, Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

S: Ho, that is something different* Y/'ell, look: you must admit that'everyone' 

who enters the theater and especially if there is written very clearly, "Comedy, n 
excludes for, I believe, everyone the suspicion that this is done in life. It is 
done on the stage. I mean, whatever terrible things happen in Platonic dial¬ 
ogues, perhaps, from timd to time this' is also clearly some'— everyone knows what. 
Every novel you read is, of course, a lie. For example, that Mr. lliller should 
have loved Miss Smith and then all kinds of conflicts: all these things are, of 
course, not true. Obviously not. I mean, on this and this day this and this 
happened: everyone knows that*s not true but no one ever said these are all 
liars, and if the Greeks said the poets are all liars they did not mean' that by 
it# Th^r meant something else. So this creates no difficulty. Indeed, one 
thing'is, of course, true. People who are in an extreme vfay concerned with mor¬ 
ality, in an' unreasonable way concerned with morality, objected to art through¬ 
out the ages, as you know. Think of Plato; think of Rousseau, and not to men¬ 
tion many others who said art is immoral, not for some reason for which D. H* 
Lawrence — this kind of thing — but' on the simple ground that they are all ly¬ 
ing all the time. But you must admit, that is not a serious question on our le¬ 
vel. 

Qy How can we even call art a virtue if by definition virtue is a habit and if 
the artist is not habituated to always performing good art, hov; is he even vir¬ 
tuous in what he does. * « • 

S:' But the artisan is not, as such, virtuous, as I tried to explain last tine. 
Ho, but this is exactly the question. 

Qy. I thought we talked about intellectual and moral virtue. Virtue* /S'. Yes, 
yes.7 But virtue is habit and the artist is not habituated. * * * 

S: No, no, not every vituue is a habit, but let us put it this way: let us lim¬ 

it ourselves to the simple case of moral virtue and art. Both are habits. That 
is exactly the problem. What habit is moral virtue as distinguished from art? 
That is the question we discussed* Hour let us really go on first and we will 
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' then take it up completely,' Now in the immediate sequel Aristotle say3 we must 
in each case — for example, regarding fearing or pity, we must not fear or pity 
more than it is proper nor pity and fear less than it' is proper. There is in 
each case 1 — in the case of fear, in the case of pity, and in the case of each 
individual, namely in the case of each particular situation of this individual — 
only one way of acting rightly and innumerable ways of doing either too much or 
too little. This is the problem here. Now to see the difference — first, by a 
simple example: let us take something which is helpful, Pascal spoke of a spirit 
of finesse, a spirit of subtlety* in contra-distinction to the mathematical spir¬ 
it. Yes, well, the arts would not be such a good example because we don’t neces¬ 
sarily speak of the subtlety of a shoemaker or carpenter and so. That might look 
a bit far fetched. But if you take, for example, a perfect hostess, to take a 
very different example; how she has to act — she plays it by ear and there are 
very fine lines. Take such a nice example: a guest is paralytic — how to help 
him and yet how to rub it in, that he has this defect, and that depends obviously 
-very much on the individual. In some cases the best thing is simply not to pay 
any attention, in other cases necessarily to pay attention. That is what'Aris¬ 
totle has in mind and of which he thinks there is no parallel in the arts, no ex¬ 
act parallel. Nov; why he brings that out we must see later. Let us turn to 
1106b36; next chapter, 

0: Virtue then is a settled disposition of the mind determining the 

choice of actions ana passions, consisting essentially in the observance 
of the mean relative bo us, this being determined by principle, that is, 
as the prudent nan would determine it. 

S: That is the definition of virtue. Let us see whether we can understand it, 

I would translate it slightly differently, "Virtue is then a habit of choosing 
or preferring, being in the mean with regard to us, that mean being defined, de¬ 
termined, by logos, and how the reasonable (or sensible) man would determine. 1 ’ 

The mean has to be determined by logos, by reasoning, but depending on infinite¬ 
ly variable circumstances and therefore only the nan on the spot can determine 
vrhat is the right thing in a given situation. Therefore, this is more closely 
defined by saying "how the sensible man would determine,” namely the sensible ran 
on the spot. You can’t tell in advance if you don’t know the circumstances* 
Aristotle explains therefore in perfect accordance with this ... in 1109b20. 
That’s toward the end of the book. (A few inaudible words in last sentence). 

0: However, v/e do not blame one who diverges a little from the right course, 

whether on the side of the too much or of the’ too little, but one who 
diverges more vridely, for his error is noticed. Yet to what degree and 
how seriously a man must err to be blamed is not easy to define on prin¬ 
ciple (logos). For in fact no object of perception is easy to define; 
and sucTTquestions of degree depend on particular circumstances, and 
the decision lies with perception. 

S: Yes, what he means, of course, is for example in the case of colors, this 
shade, that shade: how mil you express this in speech? Well, you can give rave 
lengths and this kind of thing but then you don’t speak of colors anymore, Y.hen 
you speak of colors as this or that shade you have to show it and people see: 
perception, sense perception. Now vre can enlarge it and use the term perception 
in a wider sense where it does not apply to things strictly sensibly perceived. 
And this is what Aristotle means. The decision in the finer questions of moral¬ 
ity cannot be given; you play it by ear, Y/hether this is a tactful action in 
these circumstances: you have to know the circumstances and you have'also to 
know certain things which you don’t quite know — vrhat land of a man, how great 
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is the sensibility of this particular individual? How far should you consider 
the sensitivity?' That’s a problem which everyone' who has some responsibility 
for other people, human beings, has. For example, a'teacher: how far should you 
encourage a given student? You should encourage him, but there is in the other 
way also the danger of coddling him and not being severe enough — how to dr a?; 
the line in a given case. Hovr can you say that? You must know that student very 
well, v.hich you do not know to begin with, and that’s the difficulty here in 
these cases which have anything to do with — why, we have a word for what Aris¬ 
totle calls perception — tact. Tact is, of course, one of the senses: touch, 
tactus. This is ivhat Aristotle means. Aristotle doesn’t leave it by logos, al- 
though this is, of course, something which could possibly be defined or spelled 
out in speech but is not necessarily spelled out in’ speech before you do - it and 
the moment you do it. That is what we mean by tact, and this, of course, this 
kind of tact, does not play any role in the arts. 

Q: How does this playing it by ear differ from pragmatism? 

S: Pragmatism doesn 1 1 knew any principles, very simply stated, or it neglects 

it. Aristotle says there are of course principles like the perfection of human 
nature and the fact that someone finds his highest fulfillment — I believe they 
say* — in tight rope dancing and another vjho finds it in benefiting his fellow 
men, hew can the pragmatist make clear that the one, the latter, is higher in 
rank than the former. I believe they can’t do it. Aristotle can. So pragma¬ 
tism overdoes the tag! side, and forgets — good. And there are also people — 
of course, in a way are more terrible, you can say — who forget about the tact 
side and therefore are always right but always tactless. The great-grandfather 
of Bertrand Russell as described by Lord Cecil in his book on Lord Melbourne is 
a beautiful example of a nan without any tact, and we have also other examples 
of people of eminent tact, no sense of principles. Both are necessaiy. I be¬ 
lieve this thesis makes sense. Yes? 

Og: Some pragmatists would deny what you said about than. 

Si T/ellj there ares ome people who are inconcistent and are saved by their in¬ 
consistency. *.:hat would they say? 

$2* Couldn’t you argue that the pragmatist doesn’t have a lack of principles, 
but his principles are doubtable — 

S: Yes, then thq-r would come very dose to Aristotle. Yes, but I cannot find 

it in fact. I mean, I agree with what you said first. On the one hand they 
deiy principles and surely unchangeable principles. But when it comes, for ex¬ 
ample, to the nice question of freedom of speech then they are extremely immova¬ 
ble indeed. So, in other words, one should say they are both adherents of tact 
and of principle but each in the wrong place. But the main point is there is r.ot 
a reasonable position, Hr. Glenn. 

(Suggests a distinction between formal and informal principles.) 

S: Yes, that is what I indicated by the suggestion how far is ‘not time also 

of the arts what Aristotle says of moral virtue. That is not made sufficiently 
clear. 

(inaudible). 

S: Yes, that is not — I mean, it may be formally perfect, but I don’t believe 
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it is materially sufficient. (Q^: Inaudible.) Wo, 7/ell,look at the artisan. It 
is not sufficiently clear to cover that case. But ve don't have yet the evi¬ 
dence in, gentlemen,, If yeu and Mr. dueller will forgive me we go on now -with¬ 
out interruption for about ten minutes. Nov -here were we now? Let us read 
■where we left off. 


0: And it is a mean state between two vices, one of excess and one of 

defect* 


S: lyou let us stop. Virtue between two vices, which vices have this peculiar¬ 

ity — that's important —'that one is an excess and the other is a defect. This 
is important. For example, the case of intelligence:'it is not so that it is 
surrounded on the one hand by a defect, say stupidity, and on the other hand by 
an excess of too intelligent* That doesn't exist. That doesn't exist, and 
therefore this is, of course, very helpful to distinguish the moral virtues from 
the intellectual virtues in general. Good. And now, what did you say? 


0: Furthermore, it is a mean state in that whereas the vices either fall 

short of or exceed what is right in feelings and in actions, virtue as¬ 
certains and adopts the mean* 

S: Yes, let us stop. Here he brings out the specific difference between the 

# arts and moral virtue: namely, that the matter in which moral virtue works are 
the passions and acti ons. The shoQuaker's matter is__ leather or wood . The car¬ 
penter's is wood and ± don't know what; not actions. He doesn't work on passions 
and on actions. That is crucial for the essential difference, but a difficulty 
remains: 7/hy put passions and actions together? IThat is that which unites the 
two? This is not ansv/ered.' Finding the mean and choosing it : that's important* 
So the choosing, the choice, ’ pr esupposes “the finding,Taturally. The man v/ho 
chooses the right but is not able to find it by himself — is he truly virtuous? 
.Is he truly virtuous ’.ho has always to listen to someone else; and then he will * 
[obey, the*good boy, but will he be a good man? That is the question and that is, 
of course, very crucial for the whole status of moral virtue. Let us go on. 


0: Hence while in respect of its substance and the definition that states 

what it really is in essence virtue is the observance of the mean, in 
point of excellence and rightness it is an extreme. 




S: Yes, now this is very difficult, very difficult, for me at least. Sow the 

Aristotelian doctrine of the mean can be stated as follovrs — I mean, against 
the grossest misunderstandings. 'Here we have the two extrernes and then we have 
a mean. Nov Aristotle would say, the true mean is never that. That's not a 
true mean. That's a kind of mere compromise. The true mean is always on a high¬ 
er level;'alwayso 'Nell, from the Politics where this is made absolutely clear: 
democracy, oligarchy, all the extremes. The mean, polity, higher, and aristocra¬ 
cy, still higher, also a mean. Now why are they higher? Answer: because a new 
principle enters 'which is absent from both. In other words, it's not sufficient 
^to say that a polity is a regime which preserves the advantages of democracy 
|irhile foresaking its disadvantages, and the same regarding oligarchy* That is 
not enough. It doesn't bring out the positive principle. Nov the positive 
principle is stated: democracy is concerned with freedom, mere freedom without 
ary qualification, oligarchy with wealth, and the polity is concerned with some 
form of virtue. This is a new principle. An aristocracy is concerned with vir¬ 
tue as a whole; That's the Aristotelian teaching — what he means* But here, 
very strangely, he says what is essential to moral virtue is not rank, (that's 
good), but being a mean. It's very hard to understand, very hard. Her./ can v/e 
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explain that? I lean, it is of no use to turn to the Metaphysics about the def¬ 
inition of excellence and that kind of thing. This is surely very strange on 
the face of it. Now let us look. Let us look at it from a practical point of 
vie?;, the comparison frith gymnastics. The man who finds the right diet, the 
right training, for this individual circumstanced as he and'he alone is ... (a 
few inaudible v/crds). Now let us apply this to'anger, fear,'whatever it may be. 
The case of the gymnastic trainer is, of eourso, much better, much simpler, than 
that of the moral man because'the gymnastic trainer knows for what purpose:, he 
should become the best runner, the best wrestler, whatever it may be» The end is 
determined. But what is the end here in moral virtue? With a view to what 
should he now temper his anger in this and this way and on another occasion an¬ 
other man in that and that way? With a view to f7hat? Where is the end? Where 
is the end? The end was said to be — never forget that — happiness. But what 
do vi’e know about happiness? Ve know only virtue is the core of happiness. So 
we are back where we are; virtue, or more simply stated, the virtuous action, is 
done for its own sake, whereas what the gymnastic trainer describes ar.d v/hat his 
student does serves an end different from the prescribed action. Here the pre¬ 
scribed action is said to be the end. This is, I think, the fundamental diffi¬ 
culty of the whole discussion and, of course, I do not for one moment believe 
that Aristotle didn't know the difficulty, but this is the fundamental difficul¬ 
ty, I believe, of the vihole thingo The assertion that virtue is essentially a 
mean between two extremes and not a peak: could this not be connected with the 
fact that the erd v/ith' a view to which the distinction is made is left in the 
dark? This, I believe, is the real difficulty. Now 2hr* HcAtee, you wanted to 
say something? 

Q: (To the effect that the end which Dr. Strauss had in mind was the law.) 

S: Yes, but oh God, Hr* HcAtee. Sure, it's wonderful ... (a few inaudible 

words) to say the brave man does not run away' from the enery when the la?; tells 
him here you must stand — the lav;, of course, or the commanding officer! it 
doesn't make any difference because the commanding officer has his power by vir¬ 
tue of the law; that's simple. But if the law is bad# 

Q: But the lav is the lav. 

S: Eeee — now, no. As Aristotle in his wisdom said, the legal is somehow the 
just. He doesn't say the legal is the just; meaning that ary law is better than 
complete absence of it* 

Q: I think this difficulty runs all through here. 

S: Yes, sure, but that doesn't mean — I mean, to ccross reference to other 

difficulties doesn't face the difficulty. That doesn't solve it. 

Q: (Inaudible — refers to the legislator). 

S: Yes,'but the legislator must, as Plato would put it, look away from, toward 

something,in order to nalce the lavs good and Aristotle knew that, I'm sure by 
his own inequalities, — 

Cjs (Sees the solution in the distinction between moral virtue and intellectual 
virtue). 

S: Yes, but that is exactly always the question; sure. Yes, but the question 

with v;hich ve are concerned is how far does this fundamental difficulty whrch we 
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found already in Book I regarding the relationship between happiness and'moral 
virtue not affect even such'relative details as the definition of virtue, the 
formal definition of virtue, given in Book II. Mow will you be'so good and con¬ 
tinue in I108b30 — where v?e were, or did I make a slip? Oh no, l*m sorry. YThere 
were we now? 

0: We were about to start 1107a$>. "Mot every action or passion however admits 

of the observance of a due mean." 

^ S: Mo, that we do not need, h'e cannot possibly read that because it would 
take us too long. Let us turn to 1107a33* but we cannot really read this al¬ 
though it would, of course, deserve a very close study. I viould like to say only 
one thing. Y.hat we have read is the conclusion of the definition of virtue and 
the whole difficulty is in there. After Aristotle has completed it he wishes to 
make his definition of virtue more precise, more detailed, and then’ he shows that 
all virtues are in fact means between two extremes. In'other words, we night 
find all kinds of difficulties regarding the definition, but when we look around 
us at the things which are regarded as virtue we find that as a matter of fact 
in each case there is an excess and a defect, Take the simple case: courage. 
There is something like cowardice. Obviously, but there is also, on the other 
hand, something like foolishly bold, however you might call it. Similarly re- ' 
garding temperance, regarding sensual pleasures, there is intemperance obviously, 
but there is also a complete abstinence of sense or practically a complete absti¬ 
nence of sense. You know, people who would' eat bricks if someone could make 
then eatable. You know, this kind of thing, and this is a defect here. So now 
Aristotle tries to show this in all cases. Someone may be concerned with honors 
in the sensible way and one may be concerned with every kind of badge he can 
properly get ary There, including photos in the Sun-Times and in other places; and 
another man may be wholly indifferent to this kind of^thing — that's also not 
good; it's a kind of inhumanity. But in many cases Aristotle is compelled to ad¬ 
mit that there is no word in the language for that and this is, of course, prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that not everyone felt as clearly as Aristotle that every 
virtue is in fact a mean between two extremes. To that extent, this long enumer¬ 
ation also indicates the difficulty with which we are concerned, Hell, people, 
rre cannot read all these things. There are quite a few very subtle remarks into 
which we cannot go now. Instead I would like to take up a more general question 
because one can easily get lost in these details. There are many very fine and 
subtle remarks, of course. Mow first there is a question by Mr. KcAtee: "Is 
there any relation which is common to intellectual virtue and moral virtue and 
equipment?" Mow equipment is, of course, never virtue. Equipment is low. 

(The question seems to be whether there is a proportion — intellectual virtue 
is to moral virtue as moral virtue is to equipment.) 

S: Mo, no, no. That you cannot say. Mo. 

Q; YJould you say all virtues are means? 

S: All moral virtues are means accordirg to Aristotle. The case of justice is 

very special — 

Q: Murder? 

S: Yes, is murder a virtue? What is murder in Aristotle's language’ 

Q: A vice? 
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S: No. A vicious action, because murder can stem from all kinds of habits. It 

can stem from irascibility; it can stem from hatred. I don't know where it can 
stem fron, all kinds of things. No, a vicious action. Now what v. r as your point? 
You got that point. IJr. Mueller. 

Cg: In a way, there is a mean with regard to passions, too, relative to a man. 
is it possible then that the pity that "A" feels is too much pity for H B U to 
feel, according to the analogy of iiilo and his — 

S: Yes, yes, sure — 

And would this be true of the virtues? 

S: No, but the sane man — you must look at this — well, cure. 'Jell, to the 

extent to which you mean row it can be defended. The pity which a general is 
supposed to feel in war or more'specifically in combat is, of course, a differ¬ 
ent degree of virtue than which, say, a relief nurse is supposed to feel. Yes? 

I suppose. So good. But generally speaking, must you not feel a different — 
this example: when an 8-year-old little child lost his or her mother and vrhen a 
50-year-old nan lost his father, would not the degree of compassion differ? Good. 
How would it not also depend very much on whether the pitying individual has him¬ 
self suffered a comparable loss at the sane time, and if he has not suffered it? 
Obviously, an infinite variety. The great question is,'of course, this passage 
I believe — yes, this point which you raised — oh yes, I must mention that. 

Can you give me the simple reference to this passage. Hr. Vari, where he speaks 
about the things where there cannot be ary mean at all? Yes, let us read that: 
"not every action nor every affection (or passion) — 11 

m 

0: The top of page 97, our translation. 

S: 1e s, read that. 

0: Not every action or passion however admits of tine observance 01 

a due mean. Indeed the very names of some directly imply evil, - for 
instance malice, shamelessness, envy, and, of actions, adultery, theft, 
murder. All these and similar actions and passions are blamed as being 
bad in themselves; it is not the excess or deficiency of them that we 
blame. It is impossible therefore ever to go right in regard to them — 
one must always be wrong; nor does right or vrong in their case depend 
on the circumstances, for instance, whether one commits adultery with the 
right woman, at the right time, and in the right manner. ... 

S: You see, he can make jolces if he wants to. 

0: ... whe mere commission of any of them is wrong. One might as well 

suppose there could be a due mean and excess and deficiency in acts 
01 injustice or cowardice or profligacy, which would imply that one could 
have a medium amount of excess and of deficiency, an excessive amount 
of excess and a deficient amount of deficiency. 

S: V/ell, good. In other words, then you could say he is a virtuous man be¬ 

cause he is a moderate man; he is moderate in his cowardice. I mean. Thick is a 
subtlety but which is, of course, also an obscuring subtlety and therefore we 
should better not try wit]: that. Now this point — this is extremely important 
— I»n sorry lir.' Lueller, I must not forget that — extremely important, as Hr. 
Vari pointed out, because — for me, at least, it is veiy important because it 
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flatly contradicts what I believe* But let us leave it only at this question; 
let us try to understand it* 'What is the cognitive status of this remark? There 
are certain passions, say envy, which are simply bad. You cannot say he is a 
virtuous man because he is moderately envious. If he is envious he's a bad man: 
very simple for Aristotle. And also you cannot say someone is — how shall I 
say — murdered at the right time and the right place: impossible. Aristotle 
says that; perfectly clear, no ambiguity. What is the cognitive status? How do 
*.?e know it? 

0: It*s an assertion. 

S: Yes, very well. It's an assertion supported by what? These things are 

called — when people speak of murder they mean a bad action. So. And there 
cannot be a mean. Very good. This, I think, is a beautiful case of ishat Aris¬ 
totle means: the "that” without giving the "why. 11 You remember that: the key 
passage in the first book. The "that 11 is sufficient* Ve know that murder is 
bad. That is something from which we start. If it is bad there cannot possibly 
be a right mean: perfectly clear. But naturally ire must say, if only in order to 
fight evil men — we must know why people generally hold everywhere that murder 
is bad. Vfe must do that. Aristotle doesn T t do it, but we must do it and we can 
be sure that Aristotle has not completely neglected to giving thought to this 
matter. But here he doesn't do it and surely the statement as it is made makes 
absolute sense, practically. Ultimately — stated with some theoretical precis¬ 
ion — why do we not know here the "why and only the 1 'that" ? Because v:e do not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the human good with a view to which vre make these 
definite assertions: murder is always bad and envy is always bad. He are still 
on the way to it. 

Q: But doesn't he sort of give a why in line 2$ here where he says there can 

be neither an excess nor a deficiency* Isn't he saying that by definition ex¬ 
cess is not a mean and by definition deficiency is not a mean? Isn't that sort 
of a "why”? 

S: Yes, but you must admit, a circular "why." /The questioner agrees *_7 Yes, 

that's no good. 

Qg: Robin Hood made the point that theft isn't always bad* 

S: Yes, well, other people have made the same thing* This question, by the 

way — Aristotle discusses this subject almost in these terms in the first half 
of Book HI; namely, when he discusses the difficulty — to determine what is 
the right thing in given circumstances — which is an indirect way of taking it 
up. I o'. Kueller, what was your point? 

Q*. Hell, it's partly answered possibly, but the question I raised before, vir¬ 
tue being the mean relative to us: the "us" is a little bit unclear — relative 
to different men just as one would feel pity in different ways towards different 
people on different occasions, as the prudent man would judge, so with courage — 
so possibly vath courage, so possibly with justice — 

S: Yes, yes, sure* Surely, that is the problem irith which vre are concerned. 

For example, well, let us say this — but I'm anticipating what vre have'to dis¬ 
cuss next time. Yes, in the case of courage: now courage does not moan, of 
course, alw ays to expose oneself to the danger of death because that is tho over¬ 
bold fellow. The truly courageous man vd.ll sometimes run away. The coward **.111 
always run away. The over-bold fellow will never run away, and the courageous 
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man trill take his stand when it is noble to take his stand. T/hich are these ca¬ 
ses? You are confronted on the Midway at 12 o'clock in the night by an armed 
gangster who asks you for your xtiong. Is it ignoble for you. or for rse to give 
him the money? I believe most of us would say it is not ignoble. It is not — 
how shall I say — a sign of resplendent courage — but surely a sensible man 
would give him his money because he would say my life is more valuable than 
money. But there can be other cases. For example, if it is someone with his 
sweetheart, I believe they call it, and the question is that lie should surrender 
his sweetheart to these people. That would be a different case. Would it not? 
Would it be different from money? Obviously. So where to drar/r the line? Now 
with a view to what? If you say in the first case it’s clear that life is a high¬ 
er good than money and especially the,'I suppose, limited amount of money you are 
likely to carry at that tine and place, then there is no question. But obviously 
salvation of life is not the highest consideration because then you could never 
get an army — on the basis that the preservation of life of the individual is 
the highest good for that individual. So, well, in practice we know what hap¬ 
pens. VJe vail say if he is commanded to stop on that lost, forlorn post he must 
stop there. And so. Then there come different occasions: how to behave as a 
prisoner of war. Xfe have seen the case of Powers• You have read the case of the 
prisoners of war in Korea which are very difficult to judge for anyone who wasn't 
in that situation. And so there are, then, these interesting borderline cases. 

In other words, regarding the simple cases no one has ary doubt about that, but 
the interesting cases are the borderline cases because they show the fundamental 
difficulty. With a view to what do you make your choice? And you cannot possi¬ 
bly say with a view to preservation of life. That's impossible because then a 
soldier has no standard anymore, nor a policeman, for that matter, nor everyone 
of us involved in certain tough situations. So what is that standard? If you 
say nobility then you say something and also nothing because what is the noble? 
How do you define the noble thing in'the circumstances? That is the difficulty 
which Aristotle doesn't solve for us, and the solution which he gives, as the 
nomos dictates, is good enough for most practical purposes but not for'all and 
not for the most important ones because you have to raise the question, is the 
nomos sound or unsound. The nomos may tell you to do these and these things and 
you vrill be shot, in war especially, if you don't obey the nomos . But it may be 
an unreasonable nomos . So you have to go beyond that. This is exactly the ques¬ 
tion which I would like briefly to discuss coherently. 

'Now Aristotle begins very clearly in the first book. Happiness has its 
core, virtue, but in such a way that virtue is inferior in dignity to happiness. 
Virtue is praiseworthy but happiness is venerable ( timion ). And naturally vir¬ 
tue is primarily moral virtue. Aristotle doesn't give a reason for that. Ee 
just does it, and he devotes Books II to V to moral virtue* And of course the 
understanding of moral virtue will probably lead us to the insight that maybe we 
have to go beyond moral virtue, higher than moral virtue, but this is not devel¬ 
oped here in ary way. Let us limit ourselves for the time being to moral virtue* 
The morally virtuous man chooses the noble and just things for their own sake. 
That'is a definite assertion of Aristotle. He derives enjoyment from acting mor¬ 
ally, as such. If’he does it for any other reason then he is tolerable but he 
is not a moral man, not a good man." He must not do the moral things as means for 
an end. So Aristotle rejects, then. That we can call utilitarianism; utilitari¬ 
anism being the position according to which morality is useful or expedient for 
such things as preservation of life, for living vdth others, end'so on, in dif¬ 
ferent ways represented by the Epicureans and by Hobbes. Hobbes, in his work On 
The Citizen (Be Give), chapter 3, paragraphs 31 to 32, should be read. That's a 
very important statement especially also because it takes issue with Aristotle's 
definition of virtue as mean; and he rejects that. 
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Q: bho does? 

S: Kobbes in De Cive in the given place* 

Q: (Asks for repetition of the place cited.) 

S: Se Cive, chapter 3, section 31 to 32* So Aristotle surely rejects utilitar¬ 

ianism. Moral virtue is not for the sake of something else but it is its own 
end* But on the other hand, Aristotle also is not — Aristotle occupies a mean 
position' between utilitarianism, on the ono hand, and what I shall roughly call 
moral ism, and that I will explain nor.-* Moralism I would define as the vie 1 // that 
morality is the highest thing or the only thing of absolute worth* This is the 
position taken especially by Kant, who consistently opposes eudenonism, namely 
concern with happiness* You know, this was the admitted principle by all moral 
philosophy up to Kant and Kant rejects it, and consistently because*whenver you 
speak of moral virtue and moral virtue is not the same as happiness, then happi¬ 
ness somehow threatens the status of moral virtue. Therefore it must ax. least 
be dislodged from the position which it had traditionally occupied. In Kant you 
have to read especially the beginning of his Foundations of the ;Metaphysics of 
morals . The first two pages are wonderfully revealing of Kant f s position. IIcw 
Xanx himself knew that he had a preparation in that: namely, in Rousseau* He 
himself said of Rousseau that Rousseau has brought him into right shape* Kosr 
Rousseaus position is not so elaborate and so technically clear as that of Kant, 
but some points are very clear. Again, in Rousseau not everything is equally re¬ 
vealing. His Discourse on the Sciences and Arts , his first publication, is most 
revealing in this respect* 

Sou Rousseau uses the term conscience'and he calls conscience the sublime 
science of the simple souls. Everyone has, possesses by nature, the knowledge 
required for acting morally and precisely the sophisticated people are those mor¬ 
ally endargered because a kind of subtle science overlays this simple and sub¬ 
lime science* Hot; ultimately, however, there' is a background to this vie/, and 
if I may sound like a sociologist, believe me, I do not mean* it as a sociologist. 
Behind what Kant stated eventually with the greatest' clarity, prepared decisive¬ 
ly by Rousseau, there is this famous movement called, at least on the European 
continent, the Enlightenment, a movement of the 17th and 18th centuries, which 
exploded, in a way, in the French Revolution but did not necessarily explode, as 
is shown in this country. Mow what is the characteristic assertion? The bond 
of society is morality, not merely interest. This is a very powerful stratum of 
the Enlightenment which identifies morality with a well understood interest: you 
know, the utilitarian strain, but that is not essential — this utilitarian mor¬ 
ality. But the practical meaning of that is morality is the bond, not religion. 
There may be a kind of religion which goes together with morality called natural 
religion, deism, as Kant admitted to some extent. But the key point is morality 
is the core; and you see immediately what a terrific political importance this 
issue has. Only in this period can v/e say did morality take on this absolute 
status Which it never had before ar.d after. There are seme preparations for that 
in certain Stoic teachings, but we cannot go into that. Nov/ prior to the En¬ 
lightenment moralism, the assertion that'moral virtue is the highest or the only 
thing of absolute worth, as Kant puts it, was challenged by both philosophy and 
^theology ; by both. By theology obviously: faith, religion — however it is 
called — is higher than mere morality, liorality is'regarded as indispensable 
but it is not sufficient and that is true, of course. In Judaism as veil as in 
Christianity, and I have no doubt in Islam as well. I don*t believe that a 
really orthodox Ttuslim, of the Middle Ages surely, would have said that it is 
perfectly sufficient to be a virtuous man without being a Muslim. Is this not 
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true? And the same was, of course, true of Christians and of Jews. But the more 
important thing in our present context is^ of course, the philosophic view, moral 
virtue is not the highest but the highest, particularly, clearly in Aristotle, is 
philosophy. It's higher than moral virtue. This is also the teaching of Plato. 
Plato seems to have asserted that moral virtue is'the highest but when you look 
nore closely at 'That Plato si errs, say, by justice, you see: that is, to ssy the 
least, inseparable from philosophy; to say the least, if it is not simply identi¬ 
cal Yiith philosophy. So if we dcfnotjsee that the absolutization of morality is 
a very' particular phenomenon not going together Yiith tha moral consciousness of 
the human race at all tines — only then are t re prepared to understand Aristotle® 
specific position. /Note: the second part of the preceding sentence should be 
read as' though the first did not contain a negative./ Aristotle does not say, 
believe, that moral virtue is the thing of absolute""worth. 

Nov; when v/e turn to Aristotle's discussion in the Ethics , to the extent to 
which we have read it up to now, we see that he has indicated the problem alreacy 
in the first book, particularly by the relation between what 1 called, for con¬ 
venience sake, the scientific definition of virtue and the where he brings 

in the things said about virtue; as it were, the miner of that syllogism — the 
major being the scientific definition and the things said the minor, and then he 
reaches a conclusion, bow let us try to understand that; and let ns assume from 
the outset what v;e will see later very clearly in the tenth book, that thinking, 
understanding, is the most important thing. But from every point of view: even 
for those who will not devote themselves to a life of thinking there is surely a 
need for control of the passions. I mean, it is obvious from every point of’vie.* 
From every point of view 1 some control of the passions is obviously necessary, and 
therefore one could very well say, well, what are the moral virtues? The proper¬ 
ly controlled passions. And this control requires habituation. Someone born 
v/ith very strong irascibility will need a very long period of controlling his 
savage beast, anger. Habituation rather than instruction because to realize that 
to be co.istantly angry whenever you are opposed in any natter, however trivial — 
that this is foolish — this insight can be acquired in one second, so to speak; 
surely in two minutes. But this is by no means sufficient, the learning. The 
most Important thing here is the habituation. 

But v r hat is the status of acral virtue? Virtue is the core of happiness. 
That's one assertion. Or is it not eventually the means to happiness? And this 
is, of course, an entirely different proposition. In the latter case happiness 
would be the theoretical perfection, the end with a view to which the passions 
are to be controlled. You control the passions in order to have a clear head, 
and obviously tile passions, the uncontrolled passions, are'incompatible with 
clear thinking, as you can find out by er.piri , empirically, every day without 
having to read the Journal of Abnormal' Psychology . Or you can also take another 
point of view: is there not, after all, a very massive end which we all recognize 
as indispensable and with a view to which we must sor-iehov; understand moral vir¬ 
tue, the control of the passions in particular? Sure: society, in general; liv¬ 
ing together (sweet saying). Iforal virtue is obviously also needed for living 
together. VIell, let us take a group of* men none of whom is ever thinking of de¬ 
voting his life to thinking. Obviously, if they* do not exercise a certain de¬ 
gree of self control of their fears, their loves, their angers, they cannot live 
together well. So there are, then, two ends which ve surely must recognise—liv¬ 
ing together, society, or as Aristotle ‘would say, the polis ; and the other is 
thinking—with a view to which moral virtue would have to be understood ultimate¬ 
ly. And if "we look at these ends ire can perhaps find the reasons for all these 
mere* facts given now. For example, why is -nrder generally regarded as bad? I 
mean, without going into ary deeper question we can simply say that society is 
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incompatible i;ith the permission of murder; incompatible. Society is not incom¬ 
patible rath killing, but the killing must be done when and where and to rhcm it 
is properly applied, i. e. which is roughly defined by the lam* And rte find also 
all other things. This v.ill do* 

Kot at any rate, however this may be, Aristotle leaves it undecided which of 
the two ends is here at'ths back and he probably means both ends somehow enter* 
Contemplation, thinking, can be the end only for a few* Now vriy not forget about 
these few who are so rare anc don't play a great role? T fay not forget about 
| then? ICov: this I think we must understand in order to come closer to the true 
I motives of Aristotle's thinking. If I say the er.d is society and I have to under¬ 
stand all moral virtue in the light of society — Hobbes is a remarkably clear 
representative of this vie:.? in this section to which I referred you* Hobbes 
simply says the end is peace and all moral virtues have to be understood as means 
for peace* Morally virtuous means to be a peaceable man* That's part of the ' 
story, r 1thout question, but it is not sufficient and we see this most clearly, I 
believe, when we turn to iiachiavelli because Kachiavelli 1 s T/hole doctrine is 
based on this principle: all virtues are to be understood as means for the polis, 
for the city, the political society, and of course the city doesn't demand merely 
peaceableness — this ■'./as Hobbes' somewhat narrow view -- because the city also 
needs soldiers and Hobbes forgot about that for some strange reasons, part of it 
beir-g his own absolute distaste for danger. But this is, of course, not suffic¬ 
ient. He has much more serious reasons* 

So iiachiavelli takes t,he broad view. 1 whatever the habits which uhe city as 
a rule requires: these are virtues* Good* But v/hat does the city require? T/hat 
are the ends? Surely self-preservation of the city, surely its prosperity, its ' 
glory; it's roughly these things: independence of foreign domination, prosperity, 
and glory. And whatever is required by these things is good and the habits re-" 
quired with a view to these things are the virtues; It's a defensible position, 
but what is the difficulty — and that is, I think, the reason rhy Aristotle 
co.ies in. Hell? Is this ken — independence of the political community, prosper¬ 
ity, and its prestige — the sufficient? The Machiavellian assertion necessarily 
leads to Lachiavelianism; necessarily* Arything conducive to that end is good 
and anything obstructing that end is bad. This follovrs necessarily from it. Cur 
general feeling would be there must be something higher in the light of r.hich the 
city determines v/hat is right and '-/rong, higher than its selfish interest, the 
collective self-interest* »/e all somehow feel that. Therefore "when v/e hear to¬ 
day the vie’.? that the national interest is the highest consideration in foreign 
affairs — that it ’.Till ordinarily prevail v/e all know but that it is the highest 
consideration is, of course, subject to that question. Must we not make a dis¬ 
tinction between the national interest, say, of the Congo, sr.d the national' in¬ 
terest of France? I moan, this concession v/e must make to General deGaulle, I 
believe* In other v/ords, v/e say also, in old fashioned language, between a civi¬ 
lized society ar-d an uncivilized* there does this cone in here? there has ilach- 
iavelli supplied for that properly? He has not provided for that properly and 
Aristotle' tries to do that. There must be something higher than the interest of 
the polis, narrowly conceived, if we are to have a decent society. It makes 
sense* Now how does Aristotle get out of this difficulty? Schematically, his 
answer is very simple* The city as a whole roust aim'at virtue. The city as a 
whole must aim at virtue, and Aristotle says, indeed, no city has ever done it 
properly, but still, that doesn't do away with the soundness of uhe demand. So 
the polis must be in the service of moral virtue. Moral virtue must be higher 
than the polis. It cannot be understood merely as a means for the polis. It is a 
defensible and I think even a necessary assertion. And now there is a strange 
thing: if you think in specific terms, as you have to think in everything and es- 
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pceially in S.oral natters, about these two ends, heterogeneous ends, the polis 
and thinking, you see that "'hat these two different ends require regarding con¬ 
trol of'the passions is not altogether dissimilar, to rake an'understatement* For 
example, it is clear chat a man vrho is habitually intemperate, habitually coward¬ 
ly, habitually irascible — and what the other vices'are — is neither, a good ci¬ 
tizen nor apt to think* ■ There are even other things, subtler things, vhich are 
necessary. For' example, a city cannot exist without having people vmo are born * 
to command; say, armies* 3orn to command: I mean, you need these kind of people, 
ar.d they can be very obnoxious from tine to time because they almost invariably 
know that they are born to command and they do — well, I think General deGaulle 
and General Kontgomeiy are good contemporary examples ox this kind of thipg — 
but they are obviously very useful men. Kow if you elaborate that you come close 
to what Aristotle means by magnanir-sLty: a man vrhc claims high honors while deserv¬ 
ing high honors. Yes, but there is something else. The magnanimous man — this 
great virtue which Aristotle will praise so highly in the fourth book — however 
also has something to do vdth the thinking man, the t§iinker, who for entirely dif¬ 
ferent reasons — namely, because he sees so'clearly the ephemeral character of 
everything human — is also, for this reason, magnanimous, does not take the petty 
tilings very seriously* 

So in brief; somehow, by a strange artifice of nature, one could say, nature 
has so arranged things that the thinker and the polis require roughly the same 
kind of habits, roughly the moral virtues, and to that extent moral virtue, I 
think, can be said to be natural in Aristotle*s sense* There is a kind of strange 
artifice which is ultimately not so strange if you think of the' definition of man. 
’Ian is'the animal which'possesses logos, which possesses speech, and speech 
points, on the one hand, to speaking, communication, society, and on the other 
hand to thinking; so that, in other words, the rationality of man is the common 
ground for that. But the crucial practical implication is this: that the require¬ 
ments of thinking and the requirements of society are not altogether identical. 
There are certain subtleties. The Aristotelian doctrine of virtues, as developed 
later on, especially in the concrete parts, second half of Book III to the end of 
Bool: V — this is, when you think a bit about it, to a large extent obviously 
necessary if men are to live together in a non-savage manner. And yet on the 
other hand there is also a certain excess. There is some splendor, some 
Which is not sufficiently understood in terms of the utilitarian'purposes of mor¬ 
al virtue, but because it reflects the highest perfection of man, thinking. I be¬ 
lieve roughly this is what Aristotle has in nind in the Ethics. He does not say 
this in this forn, but he says only one thing very cl early’ the tenth book; 

that the highest perfection of man is thinking. And the question arises, what T s 
the relation of the thinking to moral virtue, and that is not made clear, not 
made clear at all. The best coiiMentary on this subject in Aristotle you would 
find in the other Ethics, in the Eudemian Ethics, towards the end, where he 
speaks of two types of morality, the gentlaman* s morality and another kind of mor¬ 
ality which is not the gentle-nan* s morality. And, of course, in concrete terms 
the question is this; must the thinker be a gentleman in the sense in vhich the 
gentleman understands the gentleman? That is a question "Alien Socrates answered 
quite clearly v/ith no. Aristotle answers it, in fact, also with no, but not as 
clearly* That is Aristotle's special delicacy and tact in these natters. 

I think if one tries to understand a book v;hich is really worth studying 
then the question always must be — I mean, a book of depth — where does the'au¬ 
thor stand? From wliat point of vxevf does ho look at things? And I would say, at 
least in the cases where I have donfe the necessary study, I have found that the 
author says from the very beginning, ' or close to the beginning, exactly where 
he stands in the precisest possible form, but we don*t read it. VJe don't read it 
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seriously enough. Now Aristotle had said on page two in the ordinary editions 
r - r hut is his kind of inquiry. And he calls it, gives it a name, some kind of po¬ 
litical understanding, politiketis ; and he distinguishes very clearly in the con¬ 
text from the simple political understanding, the political understanding which 
the statesman and legislator need. And it is very closely related to that, as is 
indicated by the fact pointed out by some of you that when Aristotle has to de¬ 
fine what is the'right action in specific terms: as the nomos vrould say, the work 
of the nor.otetis, of the legislator — but it is not identical with that, Aris¬ 
totle I s"~poirvtToT view is not'identical, 'Aristotle looks in the direction of the 
legislator but he looks also, as it were, higher at the same time, and this is, I 
think, the point ox view from which one must understand the Ethics in general, 
and ultimately every individual utterance in particular, hr, Kirvar. 


Q: I*m confused. Initially it was established that moral virtue is a means to 

happiness and then a means to the polls also — 






S: Yes, what is happiness? Yes, well, all right, say happiness. But then the 

question arises, viiat's happiness? T/e have only been given a very general answer: 
the activity of the specifically human in an excellent manner. But what is that 
activity of the' specifically human in the most excellent manner? ' Thinking. You 
see, hr, Kirwan, I believe the difficulty which everyone like you, i. e, who has 
some training in Thomas, lias when discussing the Ethics can be stated very simply, 
I will give some examples whenever I find them veryclearly in Thomas* commentary; 
then I will tell you where the difference shows 0 I mean, the key question which 
must have bothered eveiyone of you from the very beginning is this: what is the 
cognitive status cf the moral principles according to Aristotle? This question 
is extremely difficult to answer in Aristotle. Very crudely you can say, and n 
people have said it — all classical scholars say it all the tune — the prinex-' 
pie is the generally accepted principles of Greek morality. Now Aristotle would, 
of course, be a disgraceful philosopher if he had identified himself with the 
prejudices of his community. That *s absolutely out of the question. I mean, oc¬ 
casionally he adopts them, for limited purposes, naturally, but not xundamentally 0 
That's out of the question. Eut Thomas' ansvrer is very clear: there are first 
principles of the practical reason just as there are firsu principles of theoret¬ 
ical reason. * But in Aristotle there is no reference to first principles of prac¬ 
tical reason, (number one). Number two: the other answer vsiich is more specific 
of Thomas' is that there is a habit of moral principles called syndarisis , as 
you know, and this can. be loosely translated b y conscience T~^o~to suea^t^ e g en “ 
eral part of the conscience. The very term is Yv'holly alien to Aristotle. That 
doesn't exist. Therefore the Aristotelian position is different here from the 
Thomistic position and I rmist emphasize this point. 


■ Q: I was not thinking of Thomas. I vras trying to understand the sense where ihr 
Liachiavelli the end of the city is self-preservation, prosperity and prestige; 
for Aristotle we must go above this and to go above this' is to go to moral virtue. 
So in a sense it's a means, i c e. to control the passions, and also an end — 

S: Yes, that is the difficulty. You see, that is the difficulty. I can state 

\ it very simply. For the philosopher, for the thinker, moral virtue would be a 
means* For the non-philosopher moral virtue is the end. In other v/ords, the 
highest at which he can aim is to love moral virtue for its ovm sake and not 
merely as a means for the grandeur of the city. That's clear. Nor; I can also — 
let me see, I have here a note which I pan read to you. 

Horal loiovfl edge in /iris to tie: well, what are the first reflections which we 
car reconstruct, as it were, when reading the book and considering the difflcul- 
^ ties? First, it must be a kind of knowledge which does not require theoretical 
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( wisdom, for otherwise all except the few are condemned to immorality. That 1 s the 
difficulty of Plato in the Republic ; I mean, or they have this very problematic 
f morality which the non-philosophers have in the Republic. This is clear, but an- 
J ether reason for this: the vd.se nan may not be particularly concerned v.ith large 
parts of moral kno*.'ledge. If you consider HO7b2>, follotring, what Aristotle says 
there about one of the virtues connected with honors, you see — I think you 
sensb it there — this is not something with which /iris to tie himself, ir. his cr,.-h 
life, or men of his kind, would ever be concerned* Cut the non-philosophic man, 
the citizen, is legitimately very much concerned vrith that, tore generally stat¬ 
ed, the wise man does not'need moral virtue as such, i.e. as choiceworthy for its 
* own sake, because his end, thinking, obviously demands it. You see, but moral 
virtue as defined is to choose morality as choiceworchy for its own sake. This 
becor.es questionable in the light of the highest end. In other words, the vise 
nan has a criterion for choice: what is conducive to thinking and also for think¬ 
ing in the circumstances in which he is l.ovr — a criterion which the non-"./is e man 
lacks. Kow the non-wise iuan can take the greatness of the city as the end, on 
the highest level, but this end is not high enough because it does not give him a 
criterion for distinguishing between a merely powerful and prosperous city ar.d a 
, city which deserves true respect; which is, I mean, not only prosperous and 
wealthy, but also truly civilized* And this he gets in this way. But we must 
fl? 1 read much more to arswer that. Yes? 

Q2 : I wonder if you would say whether you think Aristotle* s doctrine that the 
end of a polls is ultimately reconcilable to the ends of a thinking nan or the 
philosopher through institution of moderation which is requisite to both of those 
— is this vi gy of Aristotle ultimately in conflict with the view of Plato that 
the ends of the philosopher are in conflict with that of a polis as represented 
by the execution ox Socrates. 

S: I*o, no, that’s not so simple. The execution of Socrates proves only that 

the city of Athens as constituted at that time was defective. It doesn*t prove 
I in itself anything against the polis. Proof: in the laws , Plato sketches a polis 
/ in which Socrates could never have been conderned to d"al'h 0 So in other words, 

I from this point of view the polis is not essentially incompatible with philosophy. 

I There is ordinarily a tension, perhaps, but this, I mean, one can say for the 
time being. Now in Aristotle, I believe, the same is true. As described in the 
Politics, a city v r hich is a good city does not necessarily contain within itself 
philosophy;' does not necessarily. ILhen you look at the section about the parts 
of the city, the parts which a city absolutely needs and needs for its perfection, 
^ no philosophers. Plato, in the Republic and indirectly in the Laws, asserts 
^ there must be philosophers. And a medieval Aristotelian has stated this very 
j, nicely, * the Aristotelian view: that the city needs as city only one* kind of 

teacher, if x/e disregard the teachers of military arts and rhetoric, which goes 
without saying* They are priests. The city as city does not need the philoso¬ 
phers. And this is so and, of course, this is a great question. Somehow, from 
Aristotle’s point of' view, surely philosophy is necessary for the perfection of ' 
, A man, as the question, to guarantee at least that the city is, to a certain extent, 
open to philosophy although it can exist somehow without philosophy — this is 
^ guaranteed, I believe, by moral virtue as Aristotle' defines it in his Ethi cs, 
moral virtue, as defined by Aristotle in his Ethics, is not identical with what 
the common sense of mankind everywhere says to be moral virtue. Xou only have to 
read vftat he says about the more refined moral virtues like urbanity and grace- 
[ fulness and so, which today would be called merely aesthetic, I believe, and 
■ _ I vr.-ich Aristotle regards as moral virtues. In other words, the concern of the 

city, at least in its higher parts, with refinements, which develops without the 
^ doings of philosophers — there are always poets and such people, and sculptors 
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and so, around* This points somehow to philosophy in Aristotle's view. How did 
I answer that question to the satisfaction of the one who raised it! I forgot 
now who it was* /Apparently received an affirmative reply \7 

Q32' T/inston Churchill was praising very highly the German enerry during the hard¬ 
est, critical — 

S: Yes, Rommel. Yes* 

Q3: And I would imagine if he caught his soldiers doing that he would have pun¬ 
ished them* 

S: Yes, surely if he would have been killed by a British bomb and Churchill 

wouldn't have cried for one moment. Sure. But this doesn’t mean, of course — 
this'is one of the great things in men: that they can admire their enemies. I 
mean, this is at least the vray in which one would have to look at it from the 
point of view of the classical thinkers. To love the enemies is a difficult 
thing. But men — I mean, at least men who are not completely stupid — cannot 
help admiring first rate enemies. Obviously you have to do that* Churchill vs. 
Rommel, for example. I mean, do you mean to say this is a sign of the fact that 
the polis points beyond itself? You can admire the enemy general As a general. 
That’s very good. 'So that is perfectly true. As a matter of fact* all these 
predicates we give, just, moderate, urbane, or whatever it may be, are, of 
course, essentially not limited to the members of'the particular polis or even 
of the particular nation. Obviously not. I mean; therefore, it is so absurd — 
this view which now is so powerful that they mean, cf course, only Greeks. And 
Aristotle never meant — I'mean, we can prove it from Aristotle's own books; 
when he speaks of Carthage, v-hich was not a Greek city, and praises it at least 
as highly as he praises thfe most highly praised Greek cities* That is absolute 
nonsense, of course. IVell, we have read the story about Priam in the first book 
of the Sthics, who, according to all ordinary notions, was a barbarian and Aris¬ 
totle treats - ”him as a perfect'gentleman. I mean, these people, I think, judge 
more or less in a strange way, a very complicated and inverted nay, from their 
own narrownesses to the narrownesses of great thinkers* They simply don’t know 
what a thinking man is. That is true* I mean, I say this without any harshness 

( although'it sounds harsh. But this reminds me of something which a man who was, 
in a way, my teacher said — Husserl , who discussed a certain logical theoiy, 
and then he proved its absurdity and he called this an absurd doctrine. Foot¬ 
notes when I call these doctrines absurd I do not mean to say harsh things about 
these men; absurd has here a strictly objective meaning — which, of course, 
made it worse, naturally. Good. That I cannot help. But it is — well, Aris¬ 
totle says man is a political animal. He means man and not the Greek; obvious¬ 
ly not. He”could have said a Greek is a political animal, 

Q» : I have two questions, one very general. In regard to your censure on go¬ 
ing into other writings, especially into the logical parts — 

S: Ho, you must have understood my qualification. If you know this other 

writing of Aristotle better than you know the Ethics then it’s fine, but if you 
know it less well than the Ethics then it is of very dubious value. 

Qi : Are you suggesting that v/e can’t start to understand the reasoning that is 
prominent in the Ethics unless we understand the reasoning put forth in these 
other logical — 

S: But I absolutely deny that* Look at whom Aristotle addresses here or in 
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the Politics* In the case c£ the doctrine of the soul he makes it perfectly 
clear that a very crude version of the doctrine of the soul is perfectly suffi¬ 
cient for his purpos e. Now what is true of the doctrine of the soul is, of 
course much truer of logic proper* 

Q) r : But isn't it true that when we're reading the Ethics we're not getting the 
basic teaching which is being put forth to-these citizens3 that even by the very 
fact that > 7 e sit here criticizing the book, going back and forth, that it shows— 

S: You mean, we* I mean, the best of us ana in us is addressed by Aristotle 

to the extent to which he gives some kind of political science, some kind of po¬ 
litical understanding or science; not the political science proper* In other 
words, ve are not' addressed Qua gentlemen but qua; somehow, theoretical men* 
That's true* Yes, but still, you must not forget, let us be really practical 
men* T/e, given the present circumstances — it is possible to be trained in po¬ 
litical science without being trained in philosophy* I mean, that is one of the 
data of the situation and, as they say in social science, * this data is given. You 
must have heard that* So we have to live with that. Mow, therefore, since most 
of you — I know some of you are exceptions — have not had ary training in 
these things, and I would say or perhaps only a very bad training which is worse 
than no training, it is much better if we limit ourselves to what we can try to 
understand with our available means* You know* That I think is common sense — 
to do that. I do not wish to blame Hr, Vari for that, but I used him, as it 
were, as a kind of guinea pig to bring out some of these problems with which I 
-- Hr. Vari. 

Q-: Maybe because there wasn't sufficient time, but you didn't discuss what 
iristotle's reasoning is about continuous divisibility. ... 

S: hell, don't believe one thing: that I can understand every passage'in the 

Ethics; it's very, very tough. But as I understood it, it's this: well, you all 
know what a continuum is, a continuum as distinguished from numbers ihidi are 
discontinuous or discrete. Every continuum is infinitely divisible. The modern 
mathematicians have beautiful expressions of that. has something to 

do with that* Into this kind of thing we don't have to go* Now why is it rele¬ 
vant here? Now take anger, and there can be something which we would ordinarily 
call an extreme of anger where apoplexy immediately follows, and then an extreme 
of the absence of anger — someone does atrocious things to him and he just 
shrugs his shoulders* And it is impossible to find here a discontinuity; impos¬ 
sible to say this is another kind cf anger* These are all degrees of anger and 
there is no discontinuity between the extreme anger and the extremely little an¬ 
ger. Is this intelligible? That is what he means. And he says in spite of 
this continuity of the matter with which we deal a discontinuity enters when we 
come to speak of virtue and vice because then we distinguish between the right 
anger and the i/rong anger. There is a discontinuity. Is this not clear? But 
you do not understand the problem of this rightness and wrongness if you do not 
see that it refers to a continuity in the matter* If the matter were already 
discontinuous, if vre had here right anger and here wrong anger, that would be 
very simple; It would be very simple and we would say, well, those who feel the 
right anger, here, ^thqy are good men; those who feel the wrong anger are bad. ^ 
But, unfortunately,' the continuity; and where does this come in? And then Aris¬ 
totle can only give, to begin with, this very formal distinction: not toe much, 
not too little. And he refines it a bit more by saying the too much and too 
little is not mathematically, arithmetically, defined but is defined with a vievr 
to the in di vidual in these individual circumstances. This, of course, leaves 
open the Question which we raise all the time: with a vie*.'; to what does he say 
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this is the right thing? Common sense, the knowledge of the 11 that,” as Aristotle 
would call it, is of great help and if someone would say a father, maybe, is more 
entitled to be angry towards his child than the child' is entitled to be angry 
towards his father, this makes some sense c Otherwis e, I believe — at least 
those of ns born up to a certain year* Good* And similar, certain general 
rules of this kind make sense, but thqy are, of course, not specific enough* 

There may be situations in which the son may be entitled to be angry with the fa¬ 
ther'and also others where the father has no right to be angiy with the son* You 
know; this kind of thing; but here the difficulty arises* But all the difficul¬ 
ties, one can perhaps say — I cannot shov; that but I suspect it — that Aris¬ 
totle means that the difficulties are rooted ultimately in this continuity. You 
know that: the passions are not of different kinds. I mean, cf course, fear is 
a different passion from anger, but the particular passion concerned, the vari¬ 
ous angers are not qualitatively different qua passions. 

(At this point the tape ran out* The following is an almost literal paraphrase 
of the remainder of the session, taken from stenographic notes). 

'a The labels of the good and the bad passions are not easy to pick* We have to 
^determine then* A particular passion is constant. Anger is always the same* 

But each act will be different* 

JUif- 

Q: Kow do you arrive at the assertion that for most passions the middle way is 

right, with exceptions, like envy etc*? I do not see the cognitive status of 
this* 

Si It follows from the general statement* Wherever you speak of virtue there 
can be two kinds of mistakes, excess or defect* Therefore there always can be 
too much or too little* 

With the analogy of the continuous line, you divide it* One part is small, 
one part great. This in itself does not say that the smaller part is better 
than the larger. It is 11 value-free." But when wo begin to talk about the pas¬ 
sions — for example, anger — the smaller or larger part is bad, already intro¬ 
ducing another element* It is impossible to say in general that there is or 
should be "x" degree of passion, that on the pass tonometer above 70 is not good* 
It is much more difficult. To that extent morel science has a higher cognitive 
rank than medicine. As mere passions they cannot be judged. They have to be 
judged in the circumstances* You can give a crude approximation, but you cannot 
say "always," 

Q: Why is the mean the right way? 

S: When you look around, always when people praise an action as good, it is in 

between deficiency and excess, especially in the case of moral actions. Delica¬ 
cy is necessary, with one’s own eyes to "hit it exactly between wind and water." 
When you cannot take anything away or add anything, when it is really constant* 
You can figure it out for yourself in an action of some interest. Crude cases 
are not so striking; for exairple, murder. But take the example of the perfect 
hostess: the exact mean. 

Q: Is it correct to say that due to the nature of man most of the passions re¬ 

quire the mean? 

Ss Ultimately you can say that* More practically you say that this is a con¬ 
tinuum; the two ends are in fact never the right thing* In other words, a men 
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insensitive to desire, fear, pity, anger, does not exist or there is sore thing 
•wrong Kith him. Also, the other extreme is impossible* But then since all vices 
are also in between these extremes, the question is which in-between to choose* 
Every human action, good or bad, is in between two theoretical extremes • The dif¬ 
ference is the right or the wrong in-between. 

In the list of the passions, there are eleven* Do they all have a corres¬ 
ponding virtue? Wo, that is not the case. Most striking is the passion of com¬ 
passion, a mere passion, i~e* morally neutral for Aristotle. But there are 
people who are simply beastly and some who are too soft. The right mean is how¬ 
ever we might call it c We can call it gentleness. But Aristotle uses this term 
regarding anger and not mercy* That may have something to do with Greek notions. 
In the Rhetoric Aristotle makes clear that a man who has no compassion is bad — 
or who has compassion on the wrong occasion. But there is no virtue for that* 

Qs Wouldn't charis be the virtue? 

S: That is not quite the same thing. That is gracefulness. 
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♦ « • • its good quality was partly cue to the fact that you kept, in mind 

our present problem and the alternative to Aristotle so powerful in our age* and 
especially tile quotations from Hr. Lasswell v/ere very revealing in this respect* 
hovf I have to say a few nerds before v;e turn to the discussion, and first the 
terms used by Aristotle, That is very difficult and I do not know whether v/hat 
I am going to say is a solution to the problem, especially to every particular 
passage. But let us first make clear vhat the terms nean. Aristotle speaks 
first of what is ordinarily translated the voluntary and involuntary, following 
/our language, especially legal language* But v/hat Aristotle speaks first of 
■ should be translated spontaneous and non-spontaneous* 'This is something which 
'man has in common with the brutes and which, of course, also children'have. 77 s 
do some things spontaneously and v/e can simply say gladly, and other 

things we do not do gladly but only under some compulsion. The compulsion may be 
compulsion' proper — someone forces our hand — or it may be an indirect work of 
compulsion, ignorance. You know, we are prevented from seeing what we do. That 
is also not done gladly. Mow this is spontaneous and the non-spontaneous and, 
of course, we cannot be held responsible for what we do under duress; and duress 
first literally understood, someone forces you, gripping your hand, to kill an¬ 
other nan* That can happen and indeed no one would ever say you have killed 
that man. That is clear. There are slighter cases which we will discuss later* 
There is a so-called psychological compulsion. V/e come to that later* 


New then we have something else? there is one tern which Aristotle uses 
which would correspond grammatically, as it were, to our word will* But this 
precisely is not vhat he means by will* This is rather wishing D That 1 s wishing 
and these can be very low and insignificant wishes which the scholastics called 
veleitas , veleiti . For example, you wish I v/ere now in bed and didn*t have to 
sit here. ~And — there may also be wishes of a much more powerful kind* You wish 
to be happy; you wish to be healthy* But what we call will is that which Aris¬ 
totle calls choosing, choice, preference, however you translate it, and this, 
according to Aristotle, never refers to the end but always to means. You wish 
to be healthy but you cannot be said to choose health. You choose to be opera¬ 
ted upon or not to be operated upon or whatever the case may be* So this in or¬ 
der to make clear very provisionally the moaning of the terms* The grave ques¬ 
tion is — which Jir, stressed properly — do we not also choose the 

ends. Is Aristotle not compelled eventually to assert that v/e also choose the 
ends? This, however, remains dark* The starting point is we choose means to 
ends* Choice, as Aristotle understands it, is always the end result of deliber¬ 
ation and v/e do not deliberate about the ends* Mien physicians come together 
for a deliberation — Aristotle* s favorite example — they do not deliberate as 
to whether they should heal the patient, but how to heal the patient, and there¬ 
fore the choice recurs to operation, doing nothing, pills, and so on* Good* 

That is a model for moral action proper* 


The question of freedom of course comes up, this famous classical — Aris¬ 
totle takes freedom' for granted and the basis for that is our ordinary conduct* 
r . r e say all the time, by implication and sometimes' even explicitly, j'wu-cowld^ 
have acted differently. When someone is punished, wherever it may oe^^iorex- 
ample,, in an examination if a student is punished and, say, gets an 11 F* tills 
does not necessarily imply — that * s interesting — that he could have gotten a 
t, C, ff f, B,“ or "A;" he might have been unable to. Therefore v/e dc not call this 
punishment except in a metaphoric manner* But if someone is expelled because oi 


improp er conduct from a university or college the implication is he could have 
(Six lines above: insert 11 not wherever — 41 between u it cry be" and "for example * 51 
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avoided it. Re could have done it. And also nilen ve praise we say it is a mer¬ 
itorious action because" he chose freely to act in this manner. Ecw there arc 
great difficulties here, great' difficulties which -were known at all times. There 
vf ere people who denied freedom, so-called deter rain ists already in classical an¬ 
tiquity, but the issue came to the fore in modern times and the most ferrous dis¬ 
cussion up to the present day is still Hobbes* discussion with Bishop Hanoie (•), 
Bisnop Ramole representing the traditional Aristotelian position, defending 
freedom, and Hobbes denying it. And Hobbes claimed'he can explain all the'poli¬ 
tical actions in' terms of denial of freedom: simply, punishment and reward, 
blame and praise, are the things which determine men to act, and if a man in a 
given case acts badly then in this particular case the pull of desire for the 
thing v/hich he wanted, say monqy, was greater than the opposite pull exerted by 
fear of punishment or fear of blame* And Hobbes claimed that the v/hole social 
order can be understood in deterministic terms; and that there is f certain de¬ 
terminism is implied in the very notion of reward and punishment because of 
counting on the necessary effect of punishment and reward. But this, to come to 
a special point which Hr. mentioned — there can no longer be from 

Hobbes* point of view — this is what Kobbes admits — moral indignation. This ’ 
fellow had to act in the way he did given the circumstances* It does not follow, 
as you seen wo imply, pity, because — you know, this is a modern, sentimental 
solution. You can also draw the tough solution: we treat him — how does Locke 
call it? — as a tiger or a lion or any other savage animal* Bo you remember 
the passage? Yes, we just hit him over xhe head. He threatens us; you know, by 
shooting all the time or trying to shoot he is a nuisance and we extirpate him 
for that# That*s all. XTe don*t have to have pity. Our concern with our self- 
preservation prevents us from having pity. But still, in the overall Vies tern 
development the pitiful solution prevailed. 

0: (Inaudible.) 

£: Yes, veil, that is another story because Aristotle speaks on the basis of 

freedom and then he says when ire are confronted with a man where we cannot pos¬ 
sibly say he did it freely, then we have pity with him or at least indulgence 
for him* Yes, that*s a different story. But I mean the view that because the 
criminal is compelled by social circumstance and so on to act in the way in 
which he acts — does not necessarily lead to compassion, of course# It can as 
well lead to the opposite conclusion. Vie, by necessity, extirpate him because 
we want to have order in society: follows as naturally as pity, and it would be 
an interesting question, why the present day determinists take the pitying side 
and not the harsh side. That would be an interesting question which is not yet 
quite clear. The difficulty which Aristotle has, of course, is this: the grown¬ 
up nan, virtuous or vicious, is responsible for his acts and therefore properly 
rewarded or punished. But in one way he cannot help anymore; the virtuous man 
cahnot help but acting virtuously and the vicious man cannot help a cuing vicious¬ 
ly, generally speaking. Yes? 

Qz This bothers rae very much. Hr. Strauss# Is Aristotle here indirectly at¬ 
tacking the freedcr. of the ’rill by saying it is determined once the habit of 
virtue is into the soul? It seems to do this# 

S: Yes, it is a great difficulty. 

Q: Because modern behaviorism does the sane thing. I can remember as an under¬ 

graduate years ago when thqy talked about how a person could not help but act in 
the 7 /ay they did when they kill soneboqy — 
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S: Xo, no. I mean, whatever he may teach about the grovm-up man he would say, 

let us say, the inclination, the powerful inclination which the virtuous man has 
to act virtuously and which the vicious man has to act viciously is no longer un¬ 
der his control© That has become his second nature. Kevertheless, he is respon¬ 
sible because he is made responsible for that inclination which he acquired vol¬ 
untarily. Yes, but the question is this: let us take the famous case of a child 
from a slum area, broken home, you know the whole story which you read daily in 
the papers, What can this poor fellow when he is 20 — to what extent can he be 
held responsible? He never heard anything other. Now Aristotle would question 
the fact. He heard of the other thing without ary question, but he didn*t hear 
it in its proper authority. The people who were authoritative for him, his par u 
ents and'his surroundings, used the words 11 the squares” only in quotation marks, 
you know, and this is evident. This is surely a grave question: to what extent 
can such a human being be made fully responsible for what he does? Aristotle has 
roughly this in mind. The child — yes, sure — the child can'listen to his par¬ 
ents, his betters, or cannot listen. Now the child, of course, is not fully re¬ 
sponsible* Aristotle makes this clear. And the child is guided in one or the 
oilier direction by punishment and reward; but then there is a certain moment r/hen 
the childhood instruction becomes what they now call, I believe, internalized, 
and that is at the period of adolescence, generally speaking, where people — you 
know this from people of both sexes: a certain idealism of youth which comes to 
sight where children, the grown-up children, begin to criticize the parents on 
moral grounds, on the* grounds of the principles in the name of which the parents 
have hitherto spanked, morally or physically, the children. That is the moment 
where it has become the property of the grown-up child himself and this is a icqy 
moment, of course, because here it will be seen whether the child will become 
truly virtuous and not merely on the basis of external sanctions' or not. This is 
surely a grave question on the basis of Aristotle*s presentation, which you 
pointed out: that the responsibility is located at a relatively early stage in 
life. That*s the difficulty. A solution could be that we nay have to take chil¬ 
dren or education or growing up in a larger sense, so that some people are chil¬ 
dren even when thqy are in their forties, ■ fifties, and sixties. That is a pos¬ 
sibility and not a very fanciful one. No, no. Good. 

Only one last point regarding Lasswell because that is so typical for a cer¬ 
tain lack of reflection in much of present day political science. Lasev/ell says, 
if I understood you correctly (but I will not be held responsible for this quota¬ 
tion), that the question of the best polity is no longer necessary. Ue have ra¬ 
ther to be concerned with alleviating tensions. Is this not what you said? "The 
ideal of a politics of prevention is to obviate conflict by the definite reduc¬ 
tion of the tension level of society by effective methodsYes, but where is 
the rejection of the best polity. I see. Oh. "The political methods of coer¬ 
cion, exhortation, and discussion assume that the role of politics is xo solve 
conflicts when they have happened. The ideal of a politics of prevention is to ' 
obviate conflict by the definite reduction of the tension level of society." Yes, 
veiy well; to which I would say this: these politics of tension require, of 
course, a specific set up. The politics of alleviation would be impossible in 
any Aristotelian or Platonic scheme. It would be impossible in any Kobbian 
scheme. It would be impossible in any traditional constitutional democracy 
scheme. So a certain polity is a presupposition of the alleviation of conflict; 
let us say something approaching the welfare state. Yes? Good. But that is a 
best polity. YJhat these people do not see is — I mean, just as seme people 
don*t see, to use a colloquial phrase, that whatever you will do you "/ill have 
[some kind of metaphysics. If you say metaphysics is something terrible that 
doesn*t solve the problem. You -v/ill have it nevertheless. In the same uay, 
j whatever position you take you will have a certain view of the best polity, only 
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saaetimes you don't see it because there is so much of it; you'know, it's like 

of which you don't have to become aware* And this notion, a certain welfar— 
istic set up, is tacitly assumed to be the best polity, just as the people viho 
Jsey there is no common good — that's a metaphysical concept* Yes, but then they 
I speak in the sane breath of the open society and the open society is, of course, 

] one which is the common good. The open society is that form of society in which 
you don't have to think of the common good because it is the common good. * * * 

(a few inaudible words). This cannot be done* It is simply a form of thought¬ 
lessness* Yes, Hr. Butt error tii? 

Q: In regard to the discussion of responsibility and determinism, Aristotle, in 

the first book of the Ethics , mentioned how important breeding and education is* 
Eow T<hat would his answer be ultimately to this question which you posed in our 
own times about the slum youth without ary good breeding or proper education? 

S: VJell, you know Aristotle's answer* It is harsh, but perfectly consistent: 

that people thus bred should not have any say in the political community* They 
should not have any say in the political community because they simply lack — I 
mean, whether they are ultimately responsible for that or not is not the question 
— but they lack the minimum of citizen qualification. That's it. That he would 
say, and to that extent he is absolutely consistent. And the modern view is, of 
course, that society, an anonymous thing — society owes to them the conditions 
of that so that they can become good citizens. That is all right, but Aristotle 
faced that question; that I wanted to make clear. Aristotle's opposition to dem¬ 
ocracy is this: that a sufficient education, i.e. formation of character, is not 
possible for all inhabitants of a city* That's very simple. Now I have dis¬ 
cussed this so frequently, but I would like to repeat it again: that our modern 
solution is based on the progress'of science and technology, which makes it pos¬ 
sible to give, at least in theory, everyone the required intellectual and moral 
education. To that extent there is a' necessary commitment of modern democracy 
to supply every member of the society, every potential citizen, with a proper ed¬ 
ucation; moral education too* And fron that point of view, of course, all these 
measures demanded for decent education of every member of society are perfectly 
legitimate. The question which comes in here is only this: whether the'advanta¬ 
ges of science and technology in the modern sense are s imply advantages, vh ether 
they also are not at the root of grave defects, of grave dangers, which modern so¬ 
ciety has. That's a long story* 

Qg' Doesn't Aristotle also say that for happiness there have to be some extern¬ 
al circumstances so how can he place the responsibility on him for not being vir¬ 
tuous if he doesn't have these external — 

S: Yes, it ail depends what. I mean, for example, if'it is such a simple mat¬ 

ter like not killing, or murdering, stealing, and so on, Aristotle would say the 
conditions for abstaining from these things are universally given* Nocne is com¬ 
pelled to murder or steal and in the few cases where men are compelled to steal 
because the immediate alternative is starvation the legislator in his wisdom does 
not regard this as punishable theft,'as you know* 1 mean, if you stagger into a. 
shop on 57th Street and cannot go on,'to Stineway's, let us say, and take some¬ 
thing away nothing mil happen to you, as you know, and especially if you don't 
use a gun. That is clear. And as for the finer'virtues, the nore sophisticated 
virtues, that's another matter. They, of course, indeed. But, on the other 
hand, if someone has very bad table manners or is very rude to other people this 
is, indeed, blamed — but, on the other hand, tills also cannot be expected from 
everyone* what kind of a breeding, upbringing, does this 

man have? But we must always distinguish between the kind of actions required. 
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and the massive ones like killing and so on — no one is compelled* That*s what 
Aristotle mould say. But I think ms have first to return to tho general issue 
because ox this interruption which was, in a way, compulsory and for which I 
therefore do not apologise, /Tho last class had been two weeks ago *7 

Bow let us remind us of the overall context* Aristotle establishes first 
that there is a single highest end, and he establishes this on the basis of the 
hierarchy of the arts. There is a highest art or science, the political one, 
and its object is moral virtue. Horality and politics are coextensive* But his 
own^ inquiry is not the political art, but some kind of political'art, so there is 
a cleavage from the veiy beginning; and the political art itself, as an art of 
sorts, is not moral virtue* It may require moral virtue but it is not identical 
uith moral virtue. Are, then, both his inquiry and the political art proper in 
the service of moral virtue? How the highest is not moral virtue but happiness. 
Yet the core of happiness is moral virtue and moral virtue is accessible to every 
normal human being. This is one part of the argument, but the other part is that 
happiness is venerable whereas moral virtue is only praiseworthy* Differently 
stated, moral virtue is said to be accessible to every normal human being, but 
then tre have also heard that moral virtue is accessible to every normal human be- 
ing of good family who is not repulsively ugly* That 1 s a very different proposi¬ 
tion, And moral virtue' in some places, seems to be accessible only to men of 
great'delicacy and tact, which, definitely excludes many people. So it is not 
clear, then, what precisely is the end, the end toward which the statesman or 
moral man has to aim. Dow for moral men the end is morality itself. That is to 
say, he regards the moral things, the noble and just things, as choiceworthy for 
their own sake or as the things which are by nature most; pleasant* There is no 
cleavage here between the pleasant and the noble because the virtuous action is 
for the moral man the most pleasant thing. But does'the moral man know that this 
is so? And Aristotle*s answer is he knows the "that, 11 but he does not necessar¬ 
ily know the "why." He knows that this and this is base but he doesn*t know why 
it is base; and this is one reason why the whole inquiry is of questionable, of 
limited, exactness. There are, however, quite a fear difficulties here. The mor¬ 
al maxi knows of certain things. For example, murder, adultery, envy: that they 
are simply bad. But again the question: why? T/e have not had an answer to this 
question. 

Everything has to be done with a view to the situation, to the circumstan¬ 
ces here, now. And therefore great variety. The same action which may be vir¬ 
tuous in this set of circumstances may be vicious in another set of circumstan¬ 
ces. Does this lead to the point that nothing in morality is simply stable, as 
it is said in one case? But this makes it all the more urgent to repeat the 
fundamental question: with a view to what do we make the distinction, that we 
'say this action is in that set of circumstances virtuous and in that set of cir¬ 
cumstances vicious? How do we do that? This question we have to take up now 
and see what we can learn for it from the first half of Book III* 

Virtue lias been defined'as a habit of choosing or preferring. T/e must 
therefore raise the question, what is choice? But this is not the way in which 
Aristotle begins the investigation. Choice is a species of the spontaneous. T/e 
must first, therefore, discuss the spontaneous in general and then choice in 
particular. But both when he takes up spontaneity and when he takes up choice 
iAristotle fails to link up these subjects with the definition of virtue as a 
fi habit of choosing. The question: is there not something — is there a fundamen¬ 
tal difficulty regarding this part of the definition as there was one regarding 
virtue as a mean and as there was one regarding the subject matter of moral vir- 
1 tue, actions and sentiments, actions and passions? Now let us begin at the be- 
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ginning in 1109b30 o “Since virtue," meaning moral virtue, "has to do with pas- 
sions (affects) as well as actions* • 0 «" Here Aristotle reminds us again of 
I the difficulty which we know already* What is it which keeps together, which ex- 
| plains the unity of, passions or affects and actions? There must be some unite-' 
xy point of vier;; otherwise it couldn 1 1 be a'single science. Differently stated, 
why does moral virtue have these two objects, the passions and actions? This is 
not yet clear. How let us read the first few lines, Kr. Reinkin. 

0: Virtue however is concerned ‘with passions and actions, and it is only spon¬ 

taneous actions for which praise and blame are given; those that are non- 
spontaneous are condoned, and sometimes even pitied. Hence it seems to be 
necessary for the student of ethics to define the difference — 

S: Those who reflect about virtue. Ethics makes it too much an academic af¬ 

fair. That 1 s already an established discipline. Good. 

0: ... those who reflect about virtue to define the difference between the 

spontaneous and the non-spor.taneous; and this ‘.dll also be of service to 
the legislator in assigning rewards and punishments. 

S: Hov; let us stop here for the moment* Virtue is praiseworthy and vice is 

blameworthy. Hence, they are spontaneous, lie wouldn’t blame or praise if they 
were'not spontaneous. ' cc m mentioned the birth-nark as an example; and, 

well, you can also — you don’t blame a blind man for his blindness and so on. 

The subject is necessary for two reasons: for those who reflect about virtue and 
for - the legislators.' Here we have again the distinction between the political 
art, the legislators, and some kind of political art, what Aristotle is doing 
here. Hot; in the immediate sequel Aristotle asserts that all in spontaneous 
things — does he always translate spontaneous, Rackham? 

C: Ho, he's been using voluntary, involuntary. 

S: I see. Oh, I'm. surprised. Yes, that was very good of you to change it. 

How Aristotle makes here in the - sequel clear that the involuntary things are due 
either to force or to ignorance, and he speaks therefore first of force and then 
of ignorai.ee. Let us begin at lllOalj and read a few lines there. 

0: But there is some doubt about actions done through fear of a worse alter¬ 

native, or for some noble object — as for instance if a tyrant having 
a man's parents and children in his power commands him to do something 
base, when if he complies their lives will be spared but if he refuses 
they will be put to death. It is open to question whether such actions 
are spontaneous or inspontaneous* 

S: Yes. Now are cases where a man does something out of fear of greater evils 

or with a view to something noble voluntary? And the example here is clear: the 
tyrant has his wife and children in his power. In other words, he docs not phy¬ 
sically force his hand. Is this so? And the answer? Y*'e have to read that: the 
immediate sequel. 

0: A somewhat similar- case is iihen cargo is jettisoned in a storm;- apart 

from circumstances, no one voluntarily throws away his property, but 
to save his own life and that of his shipmates any sane man would do 
so* Acts of this kind, then, are 'mixed* or composite; but they approx¬ 
imate rather to the spontaneous class. For at the actual time vhen 
they are done they are chosen or •’./illed; and the end or motive of an act 
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varies with the occasion, so that the terns spontaneous and inspontan- 
eons should be used with reference to tho time of actions now the ac¬ 
tual deed in the cases in question is done spontaneously, for the origin 
of the movement of the parts of the body instrumental to the act lies in 
the agent; and when tile origin of an action is in oneself, it is one's 
oral power to do it or not. Such acts therefore are spontaneous, though 
perhaps inspontaneous apart from circumstances —* for no one would choose 
to do ary such action in and for itself. 

S: Yes. I think the case of throwing'that cargo in order to save one's life 

is a simple case and every man of sense, i. e. everyone here, would say one should 
of course do it. But it is not an involuntary act although the circumstances are 
not chosen; but in the circumstances it is chosen voluntarily, deliberately. Ard 
non the question is'what about the tyrant. ’What about the tyrant who has the 
children? You know, this is no longer a historical example. He have seen so 
£ a many cases of this kind in our age; we probably know people who were in such a 
situation. The question is this: is there anything Thich a man may not do in or- 
der not indeed to save his life — that is another thing — but to save his fami¬ 
ly. That's the point here: to save his family. And this is what Aristotle 
means: for the sake of something noblej not merely for the sake of preserving 
his life. To save these poor children, for example. So that he iri.ll not de¬ 
serve mere indulgence, but compassion: that he went through that anguish. The 
_ ^ infinite variety ox noble things which can be done or omitted, can be done and 
must be done, is due, we see here, not to the nomos, not to the fact that the 
legislator stipulates differently in different countries in different times, but 
to the variety of circumstances. It's not one artificially introduced by human, 
r arbitrary fiat. So v.hat a man does by fear — this key point — is to some ex¬ 
tent voluntary. It depends what kind of fear. That is crucial for Hobbes, by 
the way. Covenants extracted by fear—-you promise a gangster to bring him the 
ten dollars 7#hich you do not have — are valid, according to Hobbes, in the state 
of nature. If the legislator forbids it then you don't have to do it; but in 
the state ox nature. And why? Because the fundamental contract, the social con¬ 
tract, is extracted by fear. You would never give up these terrific rights to 
everything you have in the state of nature unless you had fear of what is going 
to happen to you if there is no civil government, civil society, no police. That 
is impossible. But we must keep to Aristotle's question: is there a line some¬ 
where? 3lay a man do everything in order, for example, to save his children, his 
wife? Yes, Ixr* Glenn? 

Q: I in tendering whether asking this fundamental question dealing with the 

distinction between the virtuous and the vicious — is this a legitimate ques¬ 
tion for the subject matter ox the Ethics because ethics, it seems, is a practi¬ 
cal science, not a theoretical science, and if we're asking why aren't we asking 
a theoretical question? 

S- This poor fellow- asks, shall he betray, say, his brother to the Gestapo. 

Q: This is a very practical question. 

S: Yes, very practical. 

Q: Yes, but I'm dealing ir.ore with the underlying question that wo are trying 

to ask you. YJhy do we say that a thing is just, vicious, or virtuous. 

S: Yes, we do not know this. 
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Q: Is it a metaphysical question or what is it? 

S: Yes* well, that is exactly the question. Hhat does Aristotle — he assumes 

here in' a rough way we all know that if someone — I mean, that such things as 
robbing, snatching purses, and so, are unjust actions, to say nothing of killing 
a man* be know that. I mean, Aristotle is very praotical. He knows that he 
does not address people'who have never heard of these things. Everyone, surely 
even here in this class, everyone has heard of these things, of things which are 
proper to do and things which are improper to do, and wherever you go you uill 
always find people who have always already heard it. The moral teacher never ad¬ 
dresses people who have never heard of these things. He never addresses nen in 
Hobbes* state of nature. That*s impossible; because he couldn't address because 
aiyone will kill him and no one of you would sit here; you would all sit in some 
trenches with sticks and stones* So it*s impossible; that is always presupposed* 
Yes? Very practical. 

Q: I understand this. 

S: Yes* But this question is also a practical question* Is there literally no 

action which ray not be done under compulsion, as defined? Good* 

Q 2 : All actions are spontaneous, although he seems to say — 

S: Yes, he didn’t say it yet. He decided it in some kind of cases like throw¬ 

ing the luggage into the lake in order 1 0 save your lif e* This is, he says, a 
voluntary action although the circumstances are not of your choosing, but the ac¬ 
tion was your choice. 

$ 2 * That would be the same in all acts of compulsion. Y/ouldn* t it? 

S: He never said that. I mean, he raised the question regarding the man whose 

children and wife are in the hands of a vicious tyrant* He raised the question* 
He didn’t answer it yet. Tfe must come to that. Now let us go on. Hr. Reinkin. 

0: Sometimes indeed men are actually praisedo * * © 

S: Are ovonpraised for such acts done under compulsion. I mean, done under 

5 one compulsion — where the circumstances — yes? 

0: « * * for deeds of this mixed class, namely when they submit to some dis¬ 

grace or pain as the price of some great and noble object; though if they 
do so without ary such motive they are blamed, since it is contemptible 
to submit to a great disgrace with no advantage or only a trifling one 
in view. 

S: Yes, with nothing noble. Yes? 

0: In some cases again, such submission though not praised is condoned, 

when a man does something wrong through fear of penalties that impose 
too great a strain on hnraan nature, and that no one could endure. 

S: Extreme torture would, of course, be an example. Yes? 

0: Yet there seen to be scxne acts which a man cannot be compelled to do, and 

rather* than do then he ought to submit to the most terrible death: for in¬ 
stance, we think it ridiculous that Alcmaeon in Euripides* play is com- 
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pelled by certain threats to murder his mother I 

S: Yes, so here Aristotle raises now the question, is there a line or is there 

no line, and the key sentence is this — this is not quite literally translated — 
perhaps there are some things where no compulsion may be accepted as an excuse. 

In other words, there are certain actions which cannot be excused by any compul¬ 
sion whatever, unless it' is mere physical compulsion. Then, of course, you are 
not responsible. I mean, if someone grips your hand and — well, how shall I 
say? — let us not use — say, the grandmother, as an example — and compels, uses 
your hand as a mere organ to kill your grandmother, then, of course, no one in 
his senses would say that you had killed your grandmother. But the question is 
when the compulsion is "psychological," threats of a tyrant. Is there anything 
which may not be done under any circumstances? May one do the most base things 
in order to avoid the most painful things? Now Thomas Aquinas gives this answer: 
someone is threatened with being set on fire on a pyre if he does not tell a joc¬ 
ular lie or if he does not commit an* act unbecoming his dignity: say to milk an 
ass, a she-ass. And then, of course, in these cases Thomas, as a sensible man, 
says naturally he will tell a jocular lie or he will milk — I mean, a very great 
dignitary will milk the she-ass under these circumstances. He would be a fool if 
he didn*t do it, Thomas regards this "perhaps 11 as merely rhetorical. Aristotle 
frequently says of very unqualifiedly true things, "perhaps," That’s a kind of 
urbanity and Thomas believes this is here the case; and he omits in his rendering 
the Latin equivalent — I mean, this "perhaps" occurs also in the Latin transla¬ 
tion, He omits this in his paraphrase. His example of *ueh things is the follow¬ 
ing one: St, Laurence, who sustained fire rather than to sacrifice to idols. 

There are things which may not be done under any circumstances. Now it is, of 
course, very interesting that he chooses this example because this would not be 
an example which Aristotle would admit. That is divine law, not natural law.'How 
Euripides* Alcnaeon may not have had a good excuse for matricide in that play, 
but'someone else might. You know, the reason there may be very poor. For exam¬ 
ple, when killing the mother was the only way of preventing her from comniuting 
high treason, which is theoretically possible. How this is an absolutely crucial 
point. According to an 11th century Jewish author, Yehuda Halevi, in his book, 
Cusari — this is the clearest case which I know where Book IV, paragraph 19, 
speaks of the difference between the philosophers and the religious law regarding 
this point: namely, that according to the philosophers there is no limit. That 
any action'might become justifiable or excusable, whereas the religious lav; says 
no; and he. Of course, speaks of the Jewish la w .v and mentions three points: idol- 
atryj murder, and incest, which are not justifiable under any circumstances. Ra¬ 
ther, death is to be preferred. This is, indeed, a r key question. You see, ev- 
eiy thing depends here on how to interpret that isos, that perhaps. Is this to be 
taken literally, "perhaps," or is it Aristotle’s urbane use of perhaps, which' 
means of course. This Is hard to say. Thomas, in his commentary, by the way, 
notes that Aristotle uses frequently "perhaps" in this book , in the Pthics , be¬ 
cause of the uncertainty of moral matter. So he knew this difficulty very -./ell. 
Now the point, I think, is this: if we limit ourselves to natural or rational mo¬ 
rality we must say self-subsistent morality must demand universal validity of the 
most fundamental rules, for otherwise we are in need of a trans-moral principle 
which justifies occasional deviations from the rules. How let us read the sequel 
■and then I will give you some other medieval commentaries: where to left off. 

0: But it is sometimes difficult to decide how far we ought to go in choosing 

to do a given act rather than suffer a given penalty, or in enduring a 
given penalty rather than commit a given action; and it is still more^ 
difficult to abide by our decision when made, since in most of such dilem¬ 
mas the penalty threatened is painful and the deed forced upon us dishonor- 
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able, which isTly praise and blame are bestowed according as we do or do not 
yield to such compulsion. 

S: Yes, let us stop here. Now here Averroes says — the famous Islamic commen¬ 

tator — from this it follows that praise or blame — that man is praised or 
blamed because of his boning to compulsion or not bovring to it. "I mean that in 
, some place he is praised for bowing to compulsion and in another place he is 
blamed for that." So, in other words, there is no absolute line and it depends 
very much on the positive law where the line is drawn. Thomas Aquinas says, 
"since these things to which someone is compelled are base it is proper that re¬ 
garding those men who' are compelled to such actions by fear are blamed and those 
who are not compelled, who cannot be compelled, are praised." In other words, 
nere is a clear difference between Thomas and Averroes, Thomas draw'ing definitely 
a line (there are certain things which nay not be done under any circumstances), 
and Averroes saying that there are no such lines. This is, indeed, a key ques¬ 
tion, and I think that Yehuda Halevi, by this remark to which I referred, has 
drawn our attention to a key problem which depends, as far as interpretation of 
'Aristotle goes, on this single "perhaps." Is this to be taken literally or is 
this the urbane use of the term where it means only a polite way of saying "abso¬ 
lutely." That T s the point, 

Q: In any case there Is no possibility of deliberating about this matter. 

S: Yes, this he takes up later on. This he takes up later on because a virtu¬ 

ous man, confronted with subtle situations by virtue of his habit has, as it" 
were, anticipated the subtlety arising in these situations. I mean, that is, he 
knows — well, how shall I say? — do you ever deliberate whether you should kill 
a passer-by? Do you evor deliberate? I mean, if you are attacked by a man 
that's another matter, but you never deliberate because that has become a set¬ 
tled thing for you. You don't do it. And the same applies to everything. Good. 
:rr. Glenn. 

Qp: Am I right in saying that this is the same question as whether there are 
some things which are evil in themselves. 

St Yes, but he doesn't deny now that there are evils in themselves, but whe¬ 
ther there are evils in the circumstances, actions. " It ultimately 

depends not only on whether an action is intrinsically good or bad, but whether 
it is good or bad in the circumstances. For example, beating one’s father is'in¬ 
trinsically bad but it' can be, under certain circumstances, good; for example, 
if the father is dr unit, beats up the mother and the whole rest of the family in 
a savage way. In such a situation it may be good. It is never a pleasant situa¬ 
tion. We always would have compassion with that son but it Is strictly speaking 
a good action. Is this not clear? 

Q 2 : It is clear, but who said it? Is this Averroes' interpretation? 

S: l?o,this is what Aristotle himself obviously says. But the question is now, 

of course, is there any — is there a single action which may not become good in 
the circumstances? That's the question; and now I would say that the religious 
teachers, generally speaking, vfould say there are such actions, such things like 
blasphemy and denying one's religion and this kind of thing* You know that, 
hartyrdon is, in a way, to be demanded. That's what all religious teaching 
means, ard maybe indulgence for v?e people but it can never be said it was the 
right thing to do. It can be extremely excusable. And the example Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas gives is, of course, of a martyr who preferred death to becoming an idolator. 
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if only for the occasion* But the question is this other action* ' I mean, if we 
disregard divine lav/ altogether and" limit ourselves to natural law, and then the 
question would then be, for example, killing — you kncair — and there it would 
be the question. Yes? 

Qo: Thomas' example presupposes the idea that this will in so doirg look 

forward to another life as a martyr. He would go to heaven, whereas Aristotle's 
man — /S: Doesn't know that.7 — would not and consequently this would seem to 
affect The circumstances in which both would act. 

S: Yes, sure. I'm sure that would have to be considered, but Thomas doesn't 

speak of it. He gives only this example. Whatever the furwncr reasoning was, he 
only gives this as an example of — that bowing to idols is such a thing which is 
unqualifiedly bad. But it is'unqualifiedly bad, obviously, on the basis of di¬ 
vine law (Second Commandment), and not for natural reason. Aristotle himself was 
an idolater. You know? And whether nov; it is easier for a man believing in 
Christianity to undergo martyrdom for the sake o f Christianity than a correspond¬ 
ing action would be for a pagan is another matter. I mean, it must surely be 
considered but it doesn't have to be considered. 

Qi s This question of "perhaps" seems to be quite different from the discussion 
of moral virtues in a simple sense. 

S: Yes, but how, since moral virtue is a. question ultimately of virtuous ac~ 

tiors? 

Qj. 2 '..'hat I'm saying is that when we discussed the relationship of knowledge and 
moral virtues vre really said that knowledge isn't that important for moral vir¬ 
tues. 


S: That's what Aristotle says* Yes, but you know, this has to be qualified. 

Q^s Indeed. But we really talked about habituation and upbringing, etc., in¬ 
stead of really emphasizing knowledge. Kow it seers that the question, once you 
talk about this "perhaps" and the discussion v.e have entered here ox the problem 
that is created in the history of philosophy from the opinions on this "perhaps” 
then it seems more we have to rely on knowledge and one could justify under that 
occasions it would be just to act one way or just to act another '.ray. 

S: Yes, but knowledge is, of course, important. I'mean, Aristotle says to be¬ 

gin with it is less important. In one sense, that's, of course, true. It is ex¬ 
tremely easy to know, say, to take a very innocent example, I hope — that it is 
very easy to know that one shouldn't smoke. But for a habitual smoker it is ter¬ 
ribly difficult. It is infinitely easier to say to nyself, "Don't amoke," than 
* to do it; and Aristotle v/isely says the knowledge here is trivial and the action 
is everything. But this is not the whole story. There are cases in which it is 
difficult to say what is the right thing to do. In the immediate sequel, when 
i/e will turn to b7 to 9* "Ir. lieinkin — 

0: YJhat kind of' actions then arc to be called compulsory? Used with¬ 

out qualification, perhaps this term applies to ary case where the cause 
of the action lies in things outside the agent, and when the agent con¬ 
tributes nothing* 3ut when actions intrinsically involuntary are yet in 
given circumstances deliberately chosen in preference to a given alterna¬ 
tive, and when their origin lies in the agent, these actions are to be 
pronounced intrinsically involuntary but voluntary in the circumstances. 
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and in preference to the alternative. They approximate however rather 
to the voluntary class, since conduct consists of particular things done, 
and the particular things done in the cases in question are voluntary* 

But it is not easy to' lay down rules for deciding v/hich of two alterna¬ 
tives is to be- chosen, for particular cases differ widely. 

S: You see how difficult it is to know, I mean, to say you shouldn 1 1 kill an 

innocent man and to understand that is very easy, but there are delicate ques¬ 
tions and there, obviously, great di3cerment and tact — hov/ever you call it — 
is required. 

Qi : Again the same questions if moral virtues in a certain sense are actions re¬ 
sulting from states of character — 

S: Yes, but there is always intelligence involved in that. There is' always in¬ 
telligence involved in it, discernment, what Aristotle calls prudence, v/hich he 
will discuss at great length in the sixth book. That 1 s also involved, * • « 

(The next few minutes of the tape is defective and not always audible*) We may 
not be ©rery day confronted with a grave moral question. I hope not* In an or¬ 
derly society one is hot. But they are the measure of a man and is de¬ 

termined, one can say, by the series of grave q uestions, grave moral questions, 
which he has decided in his life* « * * 

: (Inaudible)* 

S: Yes, well, you have been too impressed ty this one remark what knowledge is 

not important in action; unduly* And as I say, it has a certain meaning. To 
some extent it is true that the payoff is never the knowledge* It's always the 
action. But that doesn't mean what knowledge is not very important. Now in the 
immediate sequel he says one cannot possibly make the pleasures and pains, the 
attractions and repulsions going on from the object, responsible and say that 
they compel a man, because then, of course, all responsibility would be dropped* 
In the compulsory actions proper the individual is not, strictly speaking, the 
agent. This is clear. Take the extreme case where your hand is literally forced* 
Now in the sequel he turns to the second cause which makes actions unspontaneous 
and that is ignorance. Let us turn to Ill0bl8; the next chapter, /Actually, it 
was not the next chapter, but still chapter onejf 

0: An act done through ignorance is in every case not spontaneous, but it 

is unspontaneous only when it causes the agent pain and regret: since a 
man who has acted through ignorance and feels no compunction at all'for 
what he has done, cannot indeed be said to have acted spontaneously, as 
he was not aware of Ms action, yet cannot be said to have acted unspon- 
taneously, as he is not sorry fear it. Acts done through'ignorance there¬ 
fore fall into two classes: if the agent regrets the act, we think that 
he has acted unspontaneously; if he does not regret it, to mark the dis¬ 
tinction we may call him a non-spontaneous agent. * * * 

S: Yes, well, it is not —'what would be a simple example? Someone has eaten 

another man's delicious meal, but he lias in fact stolen it. It belonged to 
someone else. But he is innocent because he didn't know it. He thought it was 
his meal, and then he hears that it was another man's meal* If he is genuinely' 
sony for that, if he regrets it and he is disturbed by that involuntary eating, 
then he is not responsible for it. Then he is not morally responsible, as we 
would say. That is not so difficult to understand* Now then come some other 
more subtle distinctions. Let us drop the next sentence and then go on. 
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0: Eo;." it is true that all wicked men arc ignorant of vhat they ought to do 

and refrain from doing, and that this error is the cause of injustice and 
of vice in general. But theterm ^^spontaneous does not really apply to an 
action when the agent is ignorant of his true interests. The ignorance 
that makes an act blameworthy is not ignorance displayed in'moral choice 
(that sort of ignorance constitutes vice) — that is to say, it is not 
general ignorance (because that is held to be blameworthy), but particu¬ 
lar ignorance, ignorance of the circumstances of the act and of the 
things affected by it; for in this case uhe act is pitied and forgiven. . . . 

S: Yes. Not even all Tricked people'or vicious people act from ignorance* They 

are ignorant regarding the useful, as he says* They are ignorant regarding the 
good. They don't really knovr. Y/ell, take the simple criminal who thinks the 
squares are fools. A fool is a man vho doesn't knovr ’.That is good for'him. The 
crooks know what is good for than* They are mistaken in this respect, in our 
opinion. They are ignorant regarding uhat is useful for them; a very simple 
thing. It's not metaphysical; very practical. Do you agree vdth the view of the 
crooks that the squares are fools? V/ell? Then you admin what Aristotle said. 
Aristotle says the crooks are ignorant regarding the good. They believe it is 
good — what they do* 

Q: It seems to me that redefines every known difference that I grew up v/ith — 

S: halt. Aristotle says — 

0: Ignorance is the absence of knowledge. 

S: Yes, or the opposite. Yes, yes, sure. They do not know what is good. That 

this ignorance has'been caused by bad breeding and so or by other defects, Aris¬ 
totle doesn't deny, but he's sticking to the phenomenon. I think it is simply 
empirically true. I repeat the simple thing: the crook says the squares are 
fools. They pay their taxes and they do all kinds of other things which can be 
so easily avoided if you employ a shyster; and you don't have to work so hard. 

You simply make a bank robbery, case a building properly. You know, they don't 
know how foolish they are, what kind of trouble they take. I also believe they 
are fools but they believe ve arc fools really. I mean, you have apparently 
never heard any — 

Q: It sounds like Kobbesian determinism* 

S: No. That is so remote from ary theory and they have never heard the name of 

one. But from time to time you should really read some account of these people. 
There is a book which was brought out by a Chicago sociologist twenty or thirty 
years ago. I forgot'the title;'one of you gave it to me. 'Ana it was quite amaz¬ 
ing, and in addition, of course, we have, I'm sorry to say, through TV — v/e have 
a very easy access to these people. Aristotle says here literally this ignorance 
regarding the general things, say that cheating regarding taxes is bad or nurder 
is bad, is the cause of their wickedness and it is not to be excused or pitied. 
They ought to know it but they don't know it. vfhat is excusable or pitiable is 
only ignorance regarding particulars. Very simply, to take an example, someone 
enters his bedroom and he believes to find there his wife and it is another wom¬ 
an. (Laughter). No, no, I'm sorry for that but it is a very simple example. He 
is naturally excusable. Yes? Good. But he must deplore it. (Laughter). I'm 
sorry; that is what he says. I didn't wish to take the case of someone killing 
his father believing honestly he is a burglar. It could happen. It would also 
be excusable. That's not so comical as the first. 
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Qs Tfould 3t. Thomas agree with this definition? 

S: Yes, sure. No, I believe everyone would. I tried to — 

Q: TThen I read this yesterday I thought it was a misprint. 

S: No. There is some knowledge involved in all morality, whatever you and L'-r* 

Vari nay say. Or do you /I*e. hr. Vari.7 agree in this point? 

0: Yes. 

S: Now, good* Good. Morality is based on some knowledge. This knowledge must 

be available to all if morality is to be expected from all. Yes, that's clear. 

It is general knowledge, regarding principles, as we say, like murder etc. are 
always bad. The bad man does not know these things, but through his fault. He 
could have known and he should have known. He did not listen. He would have 
listened if he had feared punishment or other disciplinary action including sim¬ 
ple exhortation in his childhood. More generally stated, this knowledge, this 
general knowledge, is ordinarily supplied by the law, of course. The law every¬ 
where forbids murder and so on and so on. Nov/ let us go on where we left off, 
Illla3. 


0: Perhaps then it will be as well to specify'the nature aftd number 

of these circumstances* They are (1) the agent, (2) the act, (3) the 
thing that is affected by or is the sphere of the act; and sometimes 
also' (f) the instrument, for instance, a tool with which the act is 
done, (5>) the effect; for instance, saving a man's life, and (6) the 
manner, for instance, gently or violently. 

Now no one, unless mad, could be ignorant of all these circumstan¬ 
ces together; nor yet, obviously, of the agent — for a man must know 
who he is himself. 

S: Yes, he could not possibly say 11 1 didn't do it because I didn't know that 

I was I." This kind of schizophrenia, of claimed schizophrenia, is not an ex¬ 
cuse. Yes? 

Os But a man. may be ignorant of what he is doing, as for instance when people 
say 'it slipped out while they were speaking,* or 'they were not aware 
that the matter was a secret,' as Aeschylus said of the Mysteries; or 
that ’they let it off when they only meant to show how it worked* as 
the prisoner pleaded* ... (Laughter.) 

S: Yes. No, that can happen, Uell, you read it every day. Yes. Good. Yes? 

0: Again a person might mistake his son for an eneiry; as Merope does; or 

mistake a sharp spear for one with a button on it, or a heavy stone 
for a pumice-stone; or one might kill a man by giving him medicine 
vrith the intention of saving his life; or in loose wrestling hit him 
a blov; vihen meaning only to grip his hand* Ignorance therefore being 
possible in respect of all these circumstances of the act, one who has 
acted in ignorance of any of them is held to have acted unspontaneous - 
ly, and especially so if ignorant of the most important of them; and the 
most important of the circumstances seem to be the nature of the act 
itself and the effect it will produce. 

Such then is the nature of the ignorance than justifies our speak¬ 
ing of an act as unspontaneous, given the further cordition that the 
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agent feels sorrow and regret for having committed it* 

S: 'I hope I have made this clear enough: this qualification of ignorance — I 
mean, why this is a test — the repentence* Good* But may I remind you of the 
simple phrase, n Ignorance of the law is no excuse. 11 That you know* A nan may 
really be ignorant about the fact that there are tax lavrs altogether. It is a' 
genuine ignorance* but it is inexcusable because he is obliged to know the law, 
and what is true of taxes is also true of murder and other things* That is a 
very simple thing. Aristotle wants to make clear which ignorance is excused: 
only ignorance regarding particular circumstances* Such ignorance is possible* 

A nan can be'honestly deceived about the character of the weapon he uses, about 
other things, and then he is, of course, excusable* The simple example here is 
that her ope kills her son thinking that he is an enemy. This is matricide, a 
very grave thing. Parricide is possible in the same way; and the whole story of 
Oedipus comes in here* Of course, Oedipus is naturally absolutely innocent from 
Aristotle*s point of view because he acted in complete ignorance of the fact that 
laius was his father — that this man was his father and this woman was his 
mother; and that is it for Aristotle* You know, he does not believe that man can 
be responsible beyond his knowledge, beyond knowledge regarding particulars. I 
mean, Oedipus never said "I am willing to kill my father." He never said — 
found it terrible when he found out* It*s a good example of what Aristotle means 
by ignorance. Yes, Mr. T/eissberger, 

Q: 1/ell, would he have killed his father if he wasn f t the kind of nan who would 

get into a fight with a man over the right of way in the road? 

S: Yes, but this was not in itself — that was not a premise of the situation, 

that tills was in itself a criminal act. It'became criminal only because it was 
the father* If this had been somebody else, anyone can get into a fight and 
this fight may get out of hand and it may culminate in a killing. Thau is not 
supposed to be criminal. The criminality consists only in the fact that it was 
the father* Yes? 

Qp: Bur Aristotle would say that Oedipus 'was at least in part responsible and 
blameworthy because he should have somehow, by entreating the gods, found out 
what the truth was. 

S’? Mo. Mo, no. He becomes guilty only because he refuses to listen to Teir- 
fisias, only because of' this reason; and then if he had obeyed the divine law as 
it was then understood, namely, had listened to'Teiresias, then Teiresias would 
have told him, ,, Don 1 t try to find out your past," and then he would have lived 
happily ever after and the sin in the play is that his foolosh curiosity pre¬ 
vents him from being simply pious in the sense of Teiresias. That was the point. 
But for the action he was not responsible, surely not from Aristotle* s point of 
view 0 But I suppose quite a few involuntary actions have happened. Someone 
might have killed his father involuntarily and with perfect innocence as far as 
any law court is concerned and simply become crazy about it when he became aware 
of it. That*s another matter. But one can also say he was unreasonable. Aris¬ 
totle uould say that. Yes? 

Qy Is the law the standard of this general knowledge? 

Sj Roughly and generally speaking, yes. But you know the law is extremely — 
if you are rude to a fellow, ho asks you for the time and you give him a rude 
reply, you are not punishable by the law and still someone .would say that*s a 
boorish action. 
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Q 3 : I mean, you get bad laws too. 

S: Yes, sure, naturally. This leads to a great difficulty, but crudely speak¬ 

ing we can leave it at the law. So in the next chapter Aristotle turns then to 
the subject of choice* Choice is a special kind of the spontaneous, the kind of 
spontaneous'which is limited to men v,ho are no longer children. No** Aristotle 
makes, then, clear that choice is not the same as desire. Choice is not the same 
as desire. Obviously, if you desire something you don»t necessarily choose it. 
You may desire it and reject it: easy. The more important distinction is'that 
between choice and ’rill. How the principle is this: will goes to the end, toward 
the end. You will or v/ish. You wish to be healthy. And choice has to do with 
the means. Then choice is distinguished from opinion. That, I think, is also 
not difficult to understand. Tfe may opine about everything. T/e may have opin¬ 
ions about Laos and we cannot say to have any' choice regarding Laos — actions 
there* The chosen is that voluntary which is, has been, an object of previous 
deliberation. If you desire something and go toward it simply, as it were, with¬ 
out reflecting that's one thing* But if you have deliberated about it — should 
I do it? — is it wise to do it? — and then decide to do it then it is an ob¬ 
ject of choice'and no longer any more of mere desire. Now what we have to read 
nor; is 1112al8, following! a new chapter begins there. "Do men deliberate about 
everything?" You see, after he has made clear that choice is based on delibera¬ 
tion he must make clear what deliberation is* Now this vail be where we begin. 

0: As for deliberation, do people deliberate about everything — are 

all things possible objects of deliberation —, or are there some things 
about which deliberation is impossible? The term 'object of delibera¬ 
tion' presumably must not be' taken to include things about which a fool 
or a madman might deliberate, but to mean what a sensible person would 
deliberate about. 

S: 'Yes, in other words, a fool might deliberate about anything but Aristotle 
says, well, we naturally exclude that because we are speaking to sensible people 
and we are not interested in the strange things which fools do. I'have been at¬ 
tacked recently because, when speaking of common sense, I had said, had spoken 
of, enlightened and. informed citizens as representative of common sense. And 1 
was attacked — why I arbitrarily excluded unenlightened and unintelligent ones* 
Veil, Aristowle has the answer. Vhat can we learn from these people? 7 .Ve can 
learn something from enlightened and sensible people. Yes? 

0: Yj' ell then, nobody deliberates about things eternal, such as the or¬ 

der of the universe, or the incommensurability of the diagonal and the 
side of a square* Nor yet about things that change but follov/ a regu¬ 
lar process, whether from necessity or by nature or through some other 
cause: such phenomena for instance as the solstices and the sunrise. 

S: For instance, vre cannot deliberate about the weather. ~- r e can reflect about 

it. V. r e can deliberate about whether wo should take a ride tomorrow and take the 
weather into consideration, but we cannot deliberate about the weather because 
we have no influence on the weather. Yes? 

0: Nor about irregular occurrences, such as droughts and rains* Nor about 

the results of chance, such as finding a hidden treasure. 

S: Obviously not, because, by definition, it's something which comes to sight 

suddenly and unexpectedly* Yes? 
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0: The reason v/hy we do not deliberate about these things is that none 

of them can be effected by our agency. 

S: You omitted something: "nor about all human things, for example, how the 

Scythians would. . . 

0: (Oh, there*s a transposition.) 

S: I 3ee, All right. All right. 

0: (1*11 go back.) But we do not deliberate about all human affairs with¬ 

out exception either: for example, no Lacedaemonian deliberates about 
the best form of government for Scythia, ... 

S: Yes, some commentator whom I read said this shows the narrow-mindedness of 

Aristotle; because* he didn*t go in for global politics. Vfe deliberate here about 
Venezuela and Laos, which, of course, is not quite true, h r e do not, strictly 
speaking, deliberate. They deliberate there and when we do it we do it from the 
point of view that it is veiy relevant for this country. It is a kind of delib¬ 
eration about American matters. Sure. So there is nothing narrow-mirded here. 
Good. Yes? 

Q: (Regarding constitutions for foreign countries.) 

S: Yes, that is a different case. He is asked — Aristotle too would. Some 

barbaric nation would come to him and he has* the time and the necessary know¬ 
ledge. He would, I believe, as a humane man, do it, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, deliberation. One deliberates about one*s own things. You must have 
a point of reference from which you start. ... Yes. Good, Go on. 

0: The reason why 7/e do not deliberate about these things is that none of them 

can be effected by our agency. He deliberate about tilings that are in 
our control and are attainable by action (which are in fact the only 
things'that still remain to be considered; for nature, necessity, and 
chance, with the addition of intelligence and human agency generally, 
exhaust the generally accepted list of causes). Also there is no room 
J for deliberation about matters fully ascertained and completely formu¬ 
lated as sciences; such for instance as orthography. • • • 

S: Yes, it is clear. No one deliberates, shall I write the M h ri this way or 

that way? I have never seen that. I*ve never seen anyone do that because that 
is absolutely fixed. That*s the 11 h n and that is not a letter in the Latin alpha¬ 
bet* Good. 

0: . * * for we have no uncertainty as to how a word ought to be spelt. Tie 

deliberate about things in which our agency operates but does not always 
produce the same results; for instance about questions of medicine and 
of business; and we deliberate about navigation more than about athletic 
training, because it has been less completely reduced to a science; and 
similarly with other pursuits also. And we deliberate more about the 
arts than about the sciences because we are more uncertain about them. 

Deliberation then is anployed in matters which, though subject to 
rules that generally hold good, are uncertain in their issue; or where 
the issue is indeterminate, and where; when the matter is important, 
we take others into our deliberations, distrusting our own capacity to 
decide. 
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And we deliberate not about ends, but about'means* A doctor does 
not deliberate whether he is to cure his patient, nor an orator whether 
he is to convince his audience, nor a statesman whether he is to secure 
good government, nor does anyone else debate about the end of his pro¬ 
fession or calling. ... 

S: This solves the problem of Herbert Simon to a large extent of the infinite 

alternatives which everyone has to consider. Some of you will have read Jjr. 
Storingis analysis of Simon*s teaching on this point. For Aristotle it*s clear: 
the end is always established prior to the deliberation and then you deliberate 
about the means. And he describes deliberation in the sequel; and that is really 
important for'the modern discussions of what is non characteristically called' de¬ 
cision-making, rhere the element of deliberation is not so visible but simply, 
only the last, final stage, and the emphasis has shifted from the rational pro¬ 
cess of deliberation to the mere act of the will: the decision. Yes? 

0: ... they take some end for granted, and consider hov/ and by vihat means 

it car/be achieved. If they find that there are several means of achiev¬ 
ing it, they proceed to consider which of these will attain it most easily 
and best. If there is only one means by which it can be accomplished, 
they ask how it is to be accomplished by that means, ar.d by what neans 
that means can itself be achieved, until they reach the first link in 
the chain of causes, which is the last in the order of discovery* (For 
when deliberating one seems in the procedure described to be pursuing 
an investigation or analysis that resembles the analysis of a figure in 
geometry — indeed it appears that though not all investigation is delib¬ 
eration, for example, mathematical investigation is not, yet all deliber¬ 
ation is investigation — and the last step in the analysis seers to be 
the first step in the execution of the design.) 

•S: Is this clear? You deliberate from the end* Say, the end is health, and in 

this particular case of this particular patient suffering from tills disease, and 
then you find out it is this and this disease* This means is ordinarily helpful 
in most cases# There is no reason to assume that this is an atypical case and 
then you decide on this and this. And novr the first step; and the first step, 
leh T s say roughly — let us assume it*s an Operation — the first step would 
probably be, according to the present means, to give him anaesthetics* That is 
probably no longer spelled out because it*s a matter of course and therefore the 
end of the deliberation, give him anaesthetics so that he can be safely operated 
on, and this is the first step in the action* Then you go down from the end'to 
the last step in the analysis and then you ascend again from that to the end, 
hopefully that he will be healthy after the operation. This is the classic state¬ 
ment about deliberation. Now one point which is very important nere to consider 
is that in this whole analysis here there is no difference between moral deliber¬ 
ation and'medical deliberation; no difference. The example is throughout the 
same, and, of course, that doesn’t' mean that there is no difference whatever but 
it forces us to raise the question, all the more, which Aristotle doesn*t answer 
herb: what is the difference between moral and medical deliberation? boll, you 
can, of course, also replace the physicians by the pilot or by ary other deliber¬ 
ator. That doesn*t make ary fundamental difference. Now what would be the dif¬ 
ference? 

0: Couldn*t we say the difference was what we found to be the difference be- 

twsen art and moral virtue before? /§: Namely?/ That the artisan could deliber¬ 
ate on the end opposite the right encl. He could deliberate on it if he were 
working with some animal and he -./anted to test something* Let me make him sick 
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in a certain ray so that I wi 11 test a new sernn. Bell, how do'I do that? In 
other words, he won't deliberate, he doesn't have to deliberate, on health if in 
the name of health he deliberates — 


S: Aristotle makes it perfectly clear that the physician takes the end for 

granted: health, j. mean, he doesn't think of that physician who is considering 
should he not poison lrhn or destroy him because his relatives would give the phy¬ 
sician money, you know, from the inheritance* These tilings have happened, and 
this Aristotle excludes. He takes here for granted the non-criminal physician. 

It is true: the physician as physician is not necessarily a non-criminal. The 
virtuous man is necessarily non-criminal. Is that what you mean? That is true. 

0: That was what I meant, but — 

S: Yes, but this'is not here a matter of consideration. Ue must never forget 

that, hr. Burnham* 

Q: I think it has something to do with the fact, just the simple fact, that 

bodily health is much more obvious than mental health. 

S: Yes, that is one good point but it doesn't go far enough, I would'go a step 

furtlier* I mean, not only is mental health — because mental health is, of 
course, here not understood in the sense of'psychiatry* It's understood in the 
sense of virtue and this is the point* Yes, but more generally stated, in the 
case of medical deliberation the end is clearly defined: health, YJhai is the end 
in moral deliberation? The end in moral deliberation is the moral action itself. 
You see, you want to act virtuously and therefore you consider all the circum¬ 
stances properly, but with a vie?/ to what? To moral action. It is an entirely 
circular procedure* With a view to what do you determine the action? Do you see 
that, the difficulty? I mean, the difference betwoen morality and arts'is that 
the artisan's act has an end outside of the act itself: the shoe, health, or what¬ 
ever it may be. The moral act does not have an end outside of itself. It is to 
be done for its own sake. It is in this sense an end in itself. That is veiy 
difficult. Now Thomas Aquinas in his commentary somewhere to this passage says 
generally speaking the ends (and he means here also the ends of moral action) are 
given by nature* Yes? Are given by nature. Then it would be clear. TJte would 
then have this situation: the moral man acts with a view to natural ends, but not 
the natural character of the ends but the wise choice of the means to these ends 
makes him moral. But this is not what Aristotle says* In a way Aristotle must 
imply it, but only in a way. Mr. Dry. 

Qg: This might be going ahead a little but it is confusing because in talking 
about courage and another virtue Aristotle says that the end is not the moral 
virtue but the honor that we derive. The end of moral virtue is not moral vir¬ 
tue, but honor* The courageous man does the right thing for honors — 

S: Then there must be something wrong with the translation* One should not 

translate tokalon by honor; tokalon is the noble and that may be identical, may 
be used synonymously with honor* But Aristotle'makes it explicitly clear: the 
man who acts courageously for the sake of honor, the honors given by the city, 
is not the courageous man proper* On the contrary, to anticipate that, I think 
the example of courage is beautiful because in this whole discussion of courage 
where Courage is defined as a virtue to be shown on the field of honor, field of 
battle, there is not a single reference to the fatherland, to the polls: the 
end. Thomas Aquinas in his commentary insists on that, but Aristotle does not 
speak of it. That is exactly the great difficulty of the _~hics: that the end 
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of moral action is not defined. It is only indicated by that word happiness and 
that is a kind of — in one sense, a question mark because it is not elaborated, 
irtiat it means, Ur. Glenn. 

Tihat does Aristotle mean when he says that we do not deliberate about those 
things which we cannot bring about by our own efforts? IJy problem is this: the 
political scientist in the classroom can deliberate about things like the goals 
of American foreign policy. He deliberates about this in a real sense and yet he 
doesn’t have much influence. 

S: Yes, but he has some. The position is that he T s a citizen of a democracy, a 

voter, and perhaps he will become a Congressman in the future. There is no dif¬ 
ficulty* 

Q 32 17ell,my problem is this: when Aristotle says this sort of absolutely, that 
we do not deliberate about things which we cannot bring about by our earn efforts— 

S: Yes, by our own means. Yes, of course you cannot bring about by your, Lr. 

Glenn’s, own efforts, but you can very well be the community. The American 
people deliberate about what they can bring about. Won not all American people 
deliberate for various reasons; but those who are politically interested do, and 
this deliberation is, in a way, of course going on all the time in newspapers and 
in debates in Congress and every other place. That is no difficulty. That is a 
famous difficulty: that if you have one hundred-eighty-millionth of power of deci¬ 
sion can this be called the power of decision? You know, that’s a famous diffi¬ 
culty ill this large democracy, but this doesn’t affect the Aristotelian point* 
Modem democracy stands and falls'by the fact that this voting power, in spite of 
its littleness in numerical terms, is something important, and I believe if thqy 
would take away that right from you you wouldn’t like it* 

ITould you say, then, that you have to interpret this rt by our own efforts" to 
mean cur own, collectively — 

S: Yes, sure, necessarily; individually or collectively. It deperds. If it is 

a political matter it is, of course, collective. If it is a private matter it 
is, of course, the individual’s own, 

Q 3 : Should we, then, also understand it to mean — 11 our own efforts" to mean our 
aim efforts no matter how little effect — 

S: Yes, yes, sure. Sure. Sure* The simple Athenian member of the assembly' 

also had very little to say. You know, he had just one vote; and the speeches,' 
the political speeches, were called deliberative speeches. Speeches about laws, 
about war and peace, were called deliberative speeches. That is deliberation 0 
Deliberation is, of course, political deliberation as well as private. That goes 
without saying. Yes. But it’s good you bring it up since it wasn’t quite clear* 

I think it’s still not solved because if you had a dictatorship then by def¬ 
inition what goes on in a political science class would not be deliberation. 

S: Ho, well, what is going on in political science classes could at best be 

called an imitation of deliberation, training in deliberation. Yes, sure, just 
as man y things which are going on in medical schools are not medication but an 
imitation of medication so that they can become medicators* 

Q^: Then this is a special usage* 
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S: Yes, but tills is not difficult to understand* Is it? Just as the shoes made 

by an apprentice'in the first year are not shoes, strictly speaking, because no 
one can use them, but by having made these shoes he will be able, next year or 
the year thereafter, to make a shoe which a human being can vrear* There is no 
difficulty in that. You see? I mean, if one uses one's head — I mean, and if 
one thinlcs of the subject matter in the proper terms and does not go off into ir¬ 
relevant abstractions, this is clear. Is it not? I mean, that there can be and 
must be imitations for the purpose of instruction and learning and habituation in 
all fields of human endeavor* 

I*m not comrxLetely satisfied but 1*11 let it go* 

S: Think a bit about it and dravr on your experience. 

Q^: Of how much brunt is~ the objection that a physician might want to deliberate 
about the end: euthcnaSia, for example? 


S: About the end? 


About the end, health. He might decide that it might be for the better if a 
patient — 

S: You know what will happen to him. He will be punished for murder. He is 

not a physician in order to reach a decision whether this man should live or die. 
That doesn't fall within his * competence. He* has to heal, if possible, and if not 
to make the rest of the case, of the patient, reasonably comfortable* That's all 
that he is for and according to the ordinary understanding no man has the right 
to decide whether it is good for another man to live or to die. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, no nail is supposed to make such a decision. That is not a question. But it 
is, indeed, true that the physician or any other artisan may misuse his art ana 
in misusing it may be very able as an artisan. That is true. That is the point 
which jir. Dry brought up. But I think the more urgent question for us is that in 
the case of the arts the end which the art serves is well defined. For example, 
the pilot v/ho says now all the baggage must* be thrown into the 3ea; otherwise I 
can't save the boat. It is perfectly clear, the end: he wants to bring the ship 
and the human beings on it to port. Tliat is the clear end with a view to which * 
he decides taking into consideration the circumstances: the tempest, time of day, 
and so on. But what is that mth a vie// to which you decide that this degree of 
anger is proper in the circuinstances and that degree improper? As I put it last 
time, the degrees of anger don't run around with tags: proper degree. But you 
have to find out in each case and this is exactly the point. Now a few more 
points I would briefly like to mention; Let us see only one passage,'llll:bl6. 
That is toward the end of that chapter, however it is called: HUjbl6, where he 
summarizes the statement about the end. 

Q^: Your last comment searned to tie back to the dual nature of virtue because 
when you first raised this business — and people were bothered — that the end 
of moral action is not defined, there were strange looks. And you illustrate it 
now and it is much less arguable that as virtue as concerned with passions — 

S: For example? 

Q^: You just gave the business of the degree of anger felt. 

S: Yes, but with a view to what? 
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Q^t That the end is the thing itself* 

S: The end is the right degree of anger in the circumstances* That is what you 

already established* But with a view to what do we establish the right degree? 
The right degree is not universally the same* It depends on the circumstances* 
But you must have something outside of the circumstances in order to determine 
what is the right degree of anger in the circumstances* Is this clear? How the 
right degree of anger is the end, but you cannot determine the right degree of 
anger with a view to the supposedly known right degree of anger. Kerr let us 
take another case: let us take the virtue' of temperance, how much to eat and so 
on — how much to eat and also how to eat, slow, fast, and so on and so on. 

There — Aristotle refers to that; we will take this up next time — with a view 

to health, in the first place* There you have an end different from the right 
degree of indulgence. But what do you have in the other cases? That is the 
question. Wow in a way this is taken up' in this passage; then we will conclude. 
In the preceding passage, lll^a31 to bl6, Aristotle puts the difficulty in this 
form: either we are responsible for the end which comes to sight to us or we are 
not* Then the end is not chosen by us but imposed by nature and then everything 
depends on what nature has" given to him* You must be well-born* Then you \?ill 
have the right kind of end, and if you are ill-born you have the wrong kind of 

end* And then the evil man simply do esn f t know the true end* He is by nature 

blind to it. That*s one thing. Aristotle is not quite satisfied and therefore 
he goes on in this passage, the few lines which I would like us to read, lUifol6« 

0: VJhether then a man*s view of his end, whatever it may be, is not given by 
nature but is partly due to himself, or whether, although his end is de¬ 
termined by nature, yet virtue is spontaneous because the good man*s ac¬ 
tions to gain his end are spontaneous, in either case vice will be just 
as nuch spontaneous as virtue; for the bad man equally with the good 
possesses spontaneity in his actions. • « • 

S: Yes,this is the - point — now let us see what this means* Either we are, to 

some extent at least, responsible for the- end which comes to sight to us. Then 
freedom is no question. Or we are not responsible, but even in the latter case 
i/e are at least responsible for what we do with regard to the end and the things 
done with regard to ends — th^r are the locus of virtue and vice and therefore 
freedom is saved. YJhat Aristotle seems to drive at is this: (and this is, of 
course, no possible solution), that knowledge or ignorance of the cm is irrele¬ 
vant for moral virtue. He cannot possibly mean that and yet some of the' state¬ 
ments sound as if they were that* But he cannot leave it — he retracts, surely, 
this implication in the immediate sequel, in b21. 

0: If then, as is said, our virtues are spontaneous (and in fact wfe are 

in a sense ourselves partly the cause of our moral dispositions, and 
it is our having a certain character that makes us set up an end of a 
certain kind), it follows that our vices aro spontaneous also; they 
are spontaneous in the same manner as our virtues. 

S: Yes. In other words, here he seems to say the ends are established on the 

basis of the good or bad habit which \7C have acquired* Since we are responsible 
for the good or bad habit which we acquired we are also responsible for the end 
which comes to sight. This is still very dark and I think the difficulty is 
this, is always this: hoar do we know tho right ends? The definition of virtue 
given in the second book, that it is a mean, is connected with that because the 
definition of the mean — of virtue in terms of mean — of course blurs that. 

Y/ith a view to what is the mean determined? That*s alv.rays the question. But 
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t.iat we can s^y on the basis of general observation that virtuous actions arc al¬ 
ways in between acts which do too much and acts which do too little: that is 
plausible* lie can say the’ right attitude to anger will always lead to degrees' 
of anger short of apoplexy, on the one hand, and stupid insensitivity to insult, 
on the other. That ' s safe to say. But what about the exact determination? T .7ith 
a view to'whatf If we assume —'in many cases we do that — assume as an end 
the polis, the political society, and this affects, of course, marry virtues and 
marry virtuous actions. Then vre have a standard outside; and things would be, in 
a way, much simpler if ire could always refer ourselves to, as we say now, socie¬ 
ty, But Aristotle does not regard this as sufficient. TAiy? That's a long ques¬ 
tion. be must follow that. Aristotle does not'regard this as sufficient, al- # 
though he's fully aware, of course — after all, the book is called politiketus, 
a kind of political inquiry. So he is the last man in the world who coulo. have 
forgotten about the polis, but he does not regard the polis and its interests 
and what is required for it as sufficient for determining our action, and the 
simplest explanation is that ho had the feeling there is something in man which 
transcends the polis and therefore the polis would not be good enough. In addi¬ 
tion, there is also this difficulty: when you speak of the polis you leave unde¬ 
termined whether it is a good or bad polis. Mow how do you make a distinction 
between the good and bad polis? There you will bring in virtue,, This is the most 
natural distinction there, most natural tern for distinguishing between the good 
and bad polls. ' And therefore you come into Jlachiavellianism if you take the 
polis undefined, without any regard to goodness or badness, the mere self-preser¬ 
vation of the polis by hook and by crook, as the standard* This can be done, 
llachiavelli has shown that it can be done. But it is not good enough, obviously. 
Y/e all know that, see from time to time at least. Yes, but if wc reject that, 
the polis as a sufficient criterion, what other criterion can we find? And I be¬ 
lieve — I repeat this again — that the only clear* stateraeiit about a specific 
end which Aristotle gives is the contemplative life, and it is clear that the 
contemplative life, the life of the mind, determines well enough how one should 
act towards others as \vell as towards the sub-rational part of man. But this is 
obviously insufficient because very few people lead the contemplative life,'and 
Aristotle has to find somehovr a mean between the polis, undefined — I mean, 
only'taken as a society of men living together in peace — and the contemplative 
life, on the other, and to see somehow, see' some conversions between the two. 

This is the' standard, the possible standard, for non-philosophic men; and that 
is, I think, what he means by moral virtue. 

YThatever ends you may take', whatever natural ends you nay take, will not 
cover the whole ground. I mean, if you say, for example; self-preservation — 
is, of course, impossible. 'Then there cannot be courage, as Hobbes has clearly 
seen; It is clear. I mean, if self-preservation is the end then courage is a 
vice, naturally. I mean, unless in those circumstances which also may happen 
where courage might be conducive to self-preservation. There are such cases. 

Por example, the jumping on a chair when some dangerous animal like a mouse or a 
rat enters may be helpful* Well, we will discuss that when we come to the par¬ 
ticular virtues, but what we have to expect from the analysis of the particular 
■virtues is v.-hether this question of the end with a vie? to which moral man de¬ 
termines That is the right action here now, whether that question is answered. 

It will surely be made more specific by the analysis of the virtues* 
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7th Meeting; Hay 2, 1963 


St It"was a good paper and quite a few things are correct. You make, in my 

opinion,' only one great slip. It was casual, but still we should clear it up. ' 
You said, when you spoke about the remark about immortality or life after death, 
that Aristotle leaves this open because this is a theological and not a philos¬ 
ophic question* Can you tell me what Aristotle understands by theology? 

0: I thought he meant by religion revealed religion* 

S: Yes, but did Aristotle have any notion of revealed religion? 

0: I don't know. Doesn’t revealed religion reveal such things as he'omits? 

S: Yes, but, well, what does the term, theology, mean in Aristotle? That is 

always the best beginning. 

0: Yes* He didn’t even use the term* 

S: Oh yes; not here, but he does, and it is the same as what came to be called 

later on metaphysics* So it is a part, the highest part, of philosophy* So 
there is no theology for Aristotle outside of philosophy* There is no revealed 
theology in Aristotle* 

0: Yes, well that’s what I meant by theology* 

S: Yes, but you could have chosen a better way to say it. Ho, this is not pos¬ 

sible: that Aristotle omits something because it belongs to the province of the¬ 
ology. That's impossible. Yes, there is no such outside field from his point 
of vie-,7. How as for the more special point, you had some difficulties in under¬ 
standing uhy Aristotle arrives at the conclusion that'courage refers no'the dan¬ 
ger of dying in battle as distinguished, for example, from a shipwreck, and it 
seemed to you first that Aristotle was, as it were, guided by the legislators who 
praised the brave soldiers and not the men who behave bravely in ship'./recks, un¬ 
less they are the same so that they -would also be soldiers, of course. But then 
you said no, the legislators are irrelevant. It is intelligible in itself be¬ 
cause the enemy you can resist. You have a fighting chance, so to speak. You 
cannot do arything against the ocean. But is this sufficient? Take another 
case: a physician v/ho exposes his life in an epidemic. And don't say that this 
didn't exist in Greece because we know from Thucydides’ description of the 
plague that there were quite a few physicians who exposed their lives in order 
to save the city. Now v.iy should the physician who exposes his life not be as 
brave as the soldier? I mean, what is the Aristotelian answer as far as you 
could discern it in this section which you discussed? 

0: (Inaudible). 

S: But it is perfectly clear that they went into an infected house. That vras 

as dangerous as to go in a mine field* So? Well, the legislator didn’t honor 
these physicians as thq^ honor the soldiers so you have to cone back to the leg¬ 
islator* And the question is whether that is a mere convention or whether there 
is not a substantive roason for taking one’s bearings by what the legislators 
say. Perhaps it is not an accident that there are always legislators around* 
Perhaps it has something to do with the fact that man is a political being* Good. 
So these are the two points# 
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I read Miss Goldschmidt's paper abort the first half of Book III and there 
is only one point which I rr ould like to mention here in class* Miss Goldschnidt 
has seen'the difficulties but here is one point where I believe she went wrong* 
She says, ,! men who see the golden mean through something that could be called 
genius* These men may be the freest for even though they know what the good 
course of action is they are not bound by good character to follow that course 
of action and can still choose either* Perhaps these men are the only ones who 
can truly do evil for the virtuous man is bound by his good character — he can¬ 
not do evil — and the vicious wan is bound by his bad character. The vicious 
man cannot but do evil* 11 Bo you see that? This doesn't stand. That is a con¬ 
tradiction* 

Now let us now turn to a discussion of our assignment# I hope we can cover 
more of the ground today than we did last time. Now Aristotle turns now, from 
the middle of the third book toward at least the end of the fifth, to the partic¬ 
ular virtues: courage, moderation, and so on. Now it is important to realize 
this: Aristotle has defined before virtue in general, the genus, and now he 
comes to the species. But the definition of the genus was not complete* It was 
not precise. It was given , in a general outline* It somewhat was left 

in a certain vagueness. Therefore v/e must count with the possiblity that when 
we study the particular virtues we will learn something about virtue in general 
which we have not yet learned'before. In other vfords,'the procedure of Aris¬ 
totle is not simply from here, from the more universal, to the particular* There 
is also a way back 0 Nore generally stated, the genus is a whole which compris¬ 
es the species and the species is a part of the genus. The way from the whole 
to the part is accompanied also b y a way from the part to the whole* V/e do not 
understand the whole except by understanding the parts* But, of course, v/e also 
can never understand a part unless we understand it as part of a whole, i;e. un¬ 
less v/e have some understanding of the whole* This is a great misfortune, but 
this is the fate of human knowledge: that we always have some inkling of the 
whole* Otherwise we couldn't begin to think. But we have to go to the parts in 
order to get more specific knowledge and this more specific knowledge is bound 
to affect our previous opinions about the whole* This is surely Plato’s view, 
but to some extent, at least in the Ethics, this applies to Aristotle as well# I 
give you a simple example. Kan is a'TaHonal animal. You cannot understand 
man, therefore, if you do not know what animal is, vhat living being is, but 
when you understand man, this'particular being who possesses reason, this throws 
light again on animal: namely, that animal is compatible with rationality# This 
does not become sufficiently clear from the general understanding of animality. 

How the greatest difficulty which we had, I believe, was this (in the gen- 
reral analysis of virtue): virtue has to do with choice of" means but the habit of 
choosing the mean or the means is itself the end. I mean, excuse me: the slip 
was very bad. I didn’t mean now the mean? I meant the means for an end. The 
habit of choosing'the means is itself'the end. In the arts it is different. The 
physician'chooses, say, the operation, the means, for the end, health. The'end 
is health, not the operation. But in moral life the action which we choose, 
which is meant to be a means, is at the same time the end. Do v/e not need know¬ 
ledge of the end, of a different end, in order to choose rightly the means? But 
what is that end with a view to vhich v/e determine that this is the right thing 
to do now? TJhat do v/e learn'from the analysis of courage or manliness regarding 
the end? First the question, why does he begin in the analysis 01 the virtues, 
already in this enumeration of the virtues in Book II, with courage, with manli¬ 
ness? ’i/hy does he do that? After all, unless v/e have proven that Aristotle 
used a coin, tossed a coin, we must assume that he had a reason for beginning 
with courage. He surely doesn’t tell us* V/e have to find out. Now when we 
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read the first few lines of this passage — Hr. Reinld.ru, 

0: But to resume, let us now discuss the virtues severally, defining 

the nature of each, the class of objects to which it is related, and 
the way in which it is related to them. In so doing we shall also make 
it clear how many virtues there are* 

S: Yes, how many there are. See, Aristotle seems to be interested'in that 

purely statistical question: how many virtues there are. Yes. T/ell, but why is 
j-iristotle interested? VJhy is the question of how many virtues there are impor¬ 
tant? 

0: By contrast to Plato? 

S: Perhaps. Yes, that would be one thing, but you can also say if you know 

these and these are virtues, only those and these discussed by Aristotle are vir¬ 
tues, there may be others. People speak of those. You count. You make a list 
for yourself. You compare your list with Aristotle T s list. The number will 
play a certain role. You will see which are excluded by Aristotle* That 1 s not 
unimportant. Let us keep in mind this question: why does he begin with courage' 
or manliness? Bo you know another writer, whom Aristotle' knew, who also begins, 
in a way, with courage? It*s one 6f these nasty examples, as you seem to have 
gathered. Yes. YTell, in the Laws, the first book of uhe Laws* He begins with 
courage and goes along into the "others 5 and I think the firil" book of the Laws 
will also supply" the answer as to why Aristotle begins with courage* Now when 
he goes on, then, there, and he speaks — courage has to do with fear and confi¬ 
dence, the opposite of fear, sense of security. But he shifts immediately to 
fear, as distinguished from a sense of confidence, because courage'is primarily 
the right posture toward fears and not toward feelings of security, and this is 
connected with the fact that'fear lias always to do with evil, with impending 
evil or possible future evil, painful things. You don*t need a particular atti¬ 
tude toward confidence. That doesn* t create a difficulty for your life if you 
are confident, but if you are fearful of evil that disturbs you and you have to 
do something about it. And this is the difference between courage and its rela¬ 
ted virtue, moderation. Here we have to do with pleasant things, the attrac¬ 
tions of pleasures which also disturb* How let us turn to alO to 12 only to 
give you some specimens of Aristotle's procedure. So that courage has to do 
with fears is not a difficult assertion. Everyone would admit that* But which 
kind of fears* Let us turn to alO. 

0: It is true then that we fear all evil things, for example, disgrace, 

poverty, disease, lack of friends, death; but it is not thought that 
courage is related to all these things. ... 

S: Yes, let us stop here* You see, so there are many fear inspiring things* 

Aristotle gives some striking examples, but how does he make his selection? On 
the basis of what? The translator says "it is thought.” It is supposed to be. 

It seems* It is generally assumed. No one would call a man who is — can con¬ 
trol ixis fear regarding disgrace a brave or courageous man. The same applies to 
the other things like poverty and so on* Now let us make a jump to 2ii. Aris¬ 
totle gives other examples: which kinds of fears are not the matter of courage. 
Now there he raises the question about what kind of things, land of fear inspir¬ 
ing things, then, is — yes? 

Tihat then are the fearful things in respect of which courage is dis¬ 
played? I suppose those which are the greatest, since there is no one 
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more brave in enduring danger than the courageous saan« 

S: More literally — 51 not the one who is concerned frith the greatest things?" — 

meaning the greatest fear-inspiring things (question mark.) Yes® "Ferro one is 
more sustaining of the terrible things than the courageous man* 11 How, and what 
is this most fear inspiring things 

0 : « • # the most terrible tiling of all is death* for it is the end, and 

when a man is dead, nothing, we think, either good or evil can befall 
him ary more® 

S: Yes, n v**e think" is again "it seems#” You see the interesting point: before 

he had discussed in the first book — that f s your point, Mr# Burnham. V/hat do 
you want to say? 

Q: He makes clear, what he said in the first book was a concession to opinion© 

S: Yes, but it was not a very strong point in the first book either# But here 

it comes quite clear. Yes. But Aristotle, of course —' yes, so vrhat we suspec¬ 
ted There, that this is not such a grave problem for him, becomes now perfectly 
clear® 

Q: Yes, the only question is why he mentions it here* 

S: You see, the question of — that was mentioned last time, I believe by Iir® 

Kirwan — if there is a'certainty of life after death the status of courage is 
affected by it. I mean, courage, as Aristotle understands it, is displayed with 
a certainty on the part of the courageous man that he risks everything for his 
vdiole future. There is no future beyond his death# That is a point — why he 
must make it here. And this may have something to do with the question ox the 
difference betvreen the virtue in the strict sense and virtue of the citizen, 
perhaps he spoke before, in the first book, of the citizen point of view. That 
we do not know. But the main point is again here that he doesn*t assert defin¬ 
itely that to the dead roan nothing good or bad ever occurs. Ke only says iu is 
thought to be; thought to be in certain circles like those circles viiich he ad¬ 
dresses here* So we know this much then: courage has to do with the fear-inspir¬ 
ing death and not with other fear-inspiring things, at least not primarily; sec¬ 
ondarily it might. Good. This is, however, net sufficient. 

0: But even death, we should hold, does' not in all circumstances give an op¬ 

portunity for Courage: for instance, we do not call a man courageous for 
facing death by drowning or disease. YJhat form of death then is a test 
ox courage? Presumably that which is the noblest# 

S: Yes. Also here he uses a question: "not that in the most noble things?” He 

doesn T t assert it. He raises the question, no contradiction, then he goes on. 
Hot? the most noble fearful dangers are those in war. Yes. 

0 : ... for it is encountered in the midst of the greatest and most noble 

of dangers. And this conclusion is borne out by the principle on which 
public honors are bestowed in republics and under monarchies. 

The courageous man, therefore, in the proper'sense of the term, 
will be he who fearlessly confronts a noble death, or some sudden peril 
that threatens death; and the perils of war answer this description 
most fully. 

S: Yes, now let us see here# So the locus of courage is, then, war, facing 
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death, in battle* Now that this is not a peculiarity of Greeks is also, I have 
been told, not indeed by anthropologists but I know it from much less respecta¬ 
ble sources which I decline to identity, that the lied Indians called their war¬ 
riors 11 the braves. 11 And this is it. The brave nan, the courageous man, is a 
warrior. So this is not a peculiarity* For those interested in minor subtle¬ 
ties, when he says here in 31 , in agreement or corresponding to that are also 
the honors both in the cities and with the rulers, Averroes makes this remark: 
men have already agreed, in this, convened in this, that those who sustain death 
in battles are to be praised and <. In other words — that is the line 

which Lir. Ifeissberger took — there is a kind of convention to do that; praising 
the warriors, in particular. Aristotle does not say this here. This is inter¬ 
pretation given by Averroes* Good. But I think the thesis in itself that cour¬ 
age has its locus in the field of honor — the clinic, the hospital, where the 
diseased people are, is not called the field of honor. The field of honor is 
battle* This is not surprising, although one can say perhaps the philosopher 
should take a somewhat broader view and one can deplore Aristotle*s sticking to 
the phenomena and we'will take this up at the end. Now I suggest we turn to the 
next chapter, 1115 >b 7 , because we cannot read everything. 

0: Now although the same things are not fearful to everybody, there 

are some terrors which we pronounce beyond human endurance, and these 
of course are fearful to everyone in his senses. 

S: In other words, there cannot be bravery there or courage there. Yes? 

0: And the terrors that man can endure differ in magnitude and degree; as 

also do the situations inspiring confidence. But the courageous man 
is proof against fear so far as man may be. Hence although he will 
sometimes fear even terrors not beyond man*s endurance, he will" do so 
in the right way, and he will endure them as principle dictates, for 
the sake of that which is noble; for that is the end at which virtue 
aims. 

S: Here he speaks of the end of virtue. We will take this up again. Let us 

go on* 

0: On the other hand it is possible to fear such terrors too much, and 

too little; and also to fear things that are not fearful as if they wore 
fearful. Error arises either from fearing what one ought'not to fear, 
or from fearing in the wrong manner, or at the wrong time, or the like; 
and similarly with regard to occasions for confidence*. 

Tile courageous man then is he that endures or fears the right things 
and for the right purpose and in the right manner and at the right time, 
and who shows confidence in a similar way. {For the courageous man feels 
and acts as the circumstances merit, and as principle may dictate. And 
every activity aims at the end that corresponds to the disposition ox 
which it is the manifestation* So it is therefore with the activity of' 
the courageous man: his courage is noble; therefore its end is nobility, 
for a thing is defined by its end; therefore the courageous man endures 
the terrors and dares the deeds that manifest courage, for the sake of 
that which is noble.) 

S: Yes, let us stop here and let us try to understand it. Facing death in bat¬ 

tle is the act of the courageous man, Now what does this mean? Hust he not run 
away under ary circumstances? Hay he not surrender under any circumstances? And 
it would be simple, but it is not so simple. There are situations in which it 
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is right for him to run away and right for him to surrender, but where to draw 
the line? You see, if the rule were universally valid, no question. But has tho 
same line to be drawn by everyone? For example, whether a nan is wounded or not 
wounded; whether he has stillanrrrunition; whether he is on a reconnoitcring party 
or 'whether it is a decisive battle on which everything dopends. Those arc obvi¬ 
ously circumstances which are very relevant. Again, this only shows how to draw 
the line* Wot; Aristotle speaks first of the fact that different things are fear- 
inspiring for different'human beings. Now of course he doesn't mention that 
here but ho thinks here, of course, also of the difference between men and women 
although that is not very relevant here immediately because we have already ex¬ 
cluded women because courage, the locus of courage, is war. But let us look 
even for a moment at women. There are some stories about women who jump on a' 
chair when a mouse appears and this is generally regarded as a misplaced fear, 
not a rational one* But I think we would all say in fairness to everyone that if 
it is not a mouse but a rat it would be a somewhat different situation, because 
a rat is a more fear-inspiring animal than a mouse. I think if it Is a black 
panther even men would be excused if we were to jump not only on chairs but to 
the ceiling* So there is a variety of fearful things for different human beings* 
Yet there are certain limits to that. There are certain things which are too 
fear-inspiring for every human being and where no human being can be expected to 
stand. That'is one point* One thing could^ of course, be entirely new weapons, 
entirely new, absolutely unexpected vfeapons, wholly surprising. Think: elephants 
coming up against a great army who have never been confronted by elephants, as 
the Romans did. This cannot be simply regarded as cowardice if the Romans don't 
know then, Next time they will know and they will change their tactics, of 
course. Mr. Weissberger* 

Q: (As to whether the case of Macabeus confronting the elephants in the Apoc- 

rapha was one of courage.) 

S: Yes, that would be extraordinary courage. Good. Yes, sure, that would be 

extraordinary courage, but he might have heard of elephants already before. 
(Laughter). No, that would not detract from his courage but would make it more 
intelligible that in such a situation — good. Now the second consideration is 
this: courage is the right posture not merely toward death in battle, but also 
toward other fear-inspiring' thir.g3 and this makes the question of how to draw 
the line, i.e. of the telos, of the end, still more urgent* Now when we take 
the example of the woman confronted by the mouse or by the rat, why is it more 
reasonable if it is a rat than if it is a mouse? VJhy is it more reasonable? 

0: The fear of danger is more, 

S: Yes, but danger; danger of what? 

0: The rat can kill them. 

S: Gan kill them. Yes, what is then the point of view? Very simple: life and 

limbs, yes. Life and limbs. Very good. Yes, but clearly this is of no help 
because the courageous man precisely exposes life and limb in the proper situa¬ 
tion, not when confronted with a black'panther but when confronted by an eneiry. 
But her;; does he draw the line? I mean, the line canriot be drawn with a vievf to 
self-preservation. That's impossible. Then there would never be any brave man. 
Yes? Is it not clear? 

0: If the battlefield is the main .field of courage, we sacrifice our lives or 

ve put our lives in jeopardy there for the polis, for the state. 
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S: Yes, but still, did Aristotle say anything about the polls? TThat did /iris- 

totle say'about the end, the end at which the courageous, the brave man, the 
manly man, aims? 

0: The noble* 

S: The noble* period. You must admit, that is not very enlightening* Some- 

ho*.? we have in mind — vre all know a certain bit about these things — we have 
in mind something like the polls* That T s not stated. And what about you, hr. 
Sayan? 

Q: Yes, we* re not going to emphasize simply the relationship of fears to things 

that may cause death. There are other things that can cause fear and that can 
be another reason why the question of self-preservation cannot be the standard. 

S: I mean, v>hat is that other reason why self-preservation cannot be the stan¬ 

dard? 

Q: TielX, because you fear other things that have nothing to do with self-pre¬ 

servation. 

S: Yes, for instance? 

Q: You may fear you*re going to flunk an exam. 

S: Yes, Aristotle — he has excluded. Ho one is regarded as a courageous man 

in Aristotle*s sense because he has no fear of flunking an examination. It may 
be either that he has a just estimate of his powers and it may also be a man of' 
extraordinary levity, but it is not the sphere of courage or cowardice. I mean, 
we may take up later on the question, why Aristotle excludes so rigorously the 
other fields of apprehensions and how to fight them Horn the sphere of courage. 
T7e may do that, but let us first — 

Q; Ee does mention other tnings: pain, when he*s talking about the coward, page 
161. "But to seek death in order to' escape from poverty, cr the pangs of love, 
or from pain or sorrow* * . ." Okay, those are three other tilings. 

S: Yes. jsay I suggest this very humdrum procedure: that we wait, until we come 

to'that passage. Good. 'So Aristotle has now made reasonably clear what courage 
is, i*e. vihat its matter, its field, is,'but he has not yet made clear what the 
end is except for saying it is the noble, and he distinguishes, then, in the se¬ 
quel uhe two defects belonging to courage: the excess and the defect. The ex¬ 
cess is rashness, boldness, however you call it, and the defect proper is coward¬ 
ice, of course* Yes, i-ir. Burnham. 

Q 2 : khat I don*t understand: is that a mis-translation or what is the structure 
of that argument there? He says the courage of the courageous man is nobxe. 
Therefore it's end is nobility. In the passage we just read. 

S: The end of every activity is that which corresponds to the habit in ques¬ 

tion and for the courageous man courage is noble* That is what we had. Tne su¬ 
itors don’t like that. They have all kinds of remarks* But this is what we 
have. 


But then he goes on: he says, "therefore its end is nobility." 
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Sj Yes, well, "such like, then, is also the end*" I suppose he means that no¬ 
ble is then also the end. That he means here* 

Q 2 : You take out "therefore." 

S: Yes, veil, something like the therefore is there. In Greek, gel* 

Q^: On the artisan: it seems the major premise was that every activity aims at 
the end that corresponds to the habit of which it is the manifestation* The ma¬ 
jor premise is that for activities the telos, the thing to which it tends, is of 
like character with the actual practice. 

Q 2 : bell, you could say his courage is just* Therefore its end is justice. But 
that doesn't help; does it? 

S: Now let us see. "The end of every activity (of every energeias) is that 

which corresponds to the heixas . 11 So the end ox a just action" is "that which cor¬ 
responds to the habit of justice. The end of the courageous action is that 
which corresponds to the habit of courage. And how they' are related* that is 
not taken up here. The point is this: the transition is here, then, this: "so 
the courageous man aims at being courageous" and he does' everything that he does 
with the ultimate view to being courageous. Arid courage, his being courageous, 
has the character of being noble. That it shares with justice, temperance, and 
so on. Ho acts courageously because he is concerned with acting nobly and con¬ 
cerned with nothing else* That, I think, is the meaning of that passage* Ur. 
Butterworth. 

Q f ; In lines I 7 , following, where our translator says "the courageous man then 
is he that endures or fears the right things" etc. etc., how would you reply to 
the question that this seems to be tautological? 

S: That is not tautological because it indicates the various considerations 

which have to be considered, the various circumstances. For example, one action 
— say, running away from the eneiiy — maybe is base sometimes and not base on 
other occasions. So you cannot give here a complete list of the occasions on 
which it is wise or unwise because it depends on so many different circumstan- 
ces:' whether it is a small group reconnoitering only or whether it is a large 
army, and how large and how small. That depends on the circumstances. You 
know, that you cannot say. And also let me see what are the other points. Yes, 
and does he do it — how one should — for example, it may be the right thing in 
these circumstances to withdraw but not to run away throwing away one's gur-s or 
whatever you have. That depends. 

Qjy. bell we have'in our translation, "The right things," "the right purpose," 
"the right manner," and "the right time." 

S: Yes, let us see: 11 what one should do and in the right manner, the right 

time (right occasion) and many other considerations." The circumstances: we 
have spoken of that before. There always is a variety of circumstances and they 
all must b'e considered. And that is in itself something very simple. The dif¬ 
ficulty is, however, as I have stated before: towards what do you lock in order 
1 to adjust the right thing to the circumstances? There must be some principle. 
This he calls the noble and that is, ox course, too general. I mean, with a 
I view to what do you draw the line? You drav/ the line not merely with a view to 
the circumstances but also with a view to something else, because if you would 
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say the end is self-preservation'the same circumstances would recommend in all 
these cases perhaps running array, as Kobbes said. But if the end is not self- 
preservation what is it*? Aristotle has told us hitherto only the noble and the 
noble means negatively not self-preservation. This much we know, but that is too 
general. i.Qiy don't we first finish this section and then see what we can lcam? 

1 gte. he makes, then, clear in the sequel that to brave death or to choose death in 
order to avoid poverty, erotic troubles, and pain is not courage but cowardice, 
because, in the first place, it is softness to run array from toilsome things. 
Softness as almost the same as covrardice. And second: why does he do that — who 
comits suicide because he is about to become poor and he is not loved by his 
girl or he has to expect great pain? Ke does this not for the sake of somethin 
noble, but in order to escape merely from an evil without an outlook of something 
noble. So tins noble must be present if there is to be courage* 1 think you can 
understand that. You can understand it, although we would like to hear from such 
a master like Aristotle something more specific than just the noble in general. 
But 1 believe he will give it to us to some extent* Good, Now then in the se¬ 
quel, rn 1116ahe does sdmething which he doesn't do elsewhere in ills discus¬ 
sion oi the virtues: namely, he presents the sham forms of the virtue, (here 
courage), five sham forms. No such variety exists elsewhere and this throws 
light on courage: that it has so many false imitations whereas the other virtues 
don't seem to have that. Now the first of v*hich he speaks is political courage, 
the courage of the citizen, and he is prompted in the best case by the desire for 
honor, meaning for being himself honored by badges or by ary special distinction: 
you know, external signs of honor* Or in the worst case, fear of punishment. He 
doesn’t run sway because he knows that he will be shot as a deserter, whatever 
the case may be. Good. Then we have the second case: the courage of mercenaries. 
Political courage is the courage of the citizens who fight. The courage ox the 
mercenaries — and this is due, is a lower case. It is not strictly speaking 
courage because it is due merely to experience. They know that there is no seri¬ 
ous danger. Thqy can lick everyone. They can shoot better, or whatever the wea¬ 
pons at the time may be. There is no real danger. 7/hat is dangerous to the in¬ 
experienced or less experienced is not a danger to them. Therefore there is ‘ 
nothing particularly admirable. And then three — let us read here bl5 to 23, 
1116b, 15 to 23, “The mercenaries become cowards. • . *" 

Os • * - professional soldiers prove cowards when the danger imposes too 

great a strain, and when they are at a disadvantage in numbers and equip¬ 
ment; for they are the first to run array, while citizen troops stand 
their ground and die fighting, as happened in the battle at the temple 
of Hermes. This is because citizens think it disgraceful to run array, 
and prefer death to safety so procured; whereas professional soldiers 
were relying from the outset on superior strength, and when they dis¬ 
cover they are outnumbered they take to flight, fearing death more than 
disgrace. But this is not true courage. 

S: Yes. You see, this is one form in which Aristotle illustrates it. Few 

then he turns to the three other cases of sham courage: mere animal spirits, we 
may say: the lion, the boar 1 , and there are also human beings who can acu this 
way. 'The fourth case: those who are, to use a present day expression, the opti- 
mistsj people who have good hopes from being accustomed to win; They always lick 
them. Think of a colonial nation surrounded by subject people, and, you knew, 
they make some police raids from time to time. There is no risk involved. They 
always know that they are better armed. This is also not true courage. And the 
last one is from ignorance, from sheer ignorance: that they don't know how dan¬ 
gerous it is. I remember a case of Bob Hope stroking a tiger or a lion. 'He 
didn't know that it was; he thought it was a dog. But this is, of course, not — 
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no one would call him — at the moment he became aware bf what he had done he was 
properly apprehensive* Yes* Now we have now — I mean, vre cannot read all these 
things, but ao the end'of this passage vre have all the data required for giving 
an answer, some answer, to the question of the end. Aristotle does not say a v/oxd 
about'the fact that the courageous man as defined by him faces death for th'e 
polis, for the' fatherland^ for the common goods not a word. Thomas Aquinas, in 
his coitus entary, does this, but we know that Thomas Aquinas is always anxious to 
see the rationale of the various virtues© Aristotle does not do that, not even 
when he speaks of the citizen courage,which is not true courage, does he mention 
that thty do not run aY'ay, whereas the mercenaries run away, because they think of 
their wives and children and the cityj not even there. How can we explain that? 
And, of course, when we start from the fact of the polis we see that a polls can¬ 
not exist if it does not have a considerable number of courageous men* Courage 
is absolutely necessary for the existence'of the city* That 1 s clear* I mean, to 
that extent courage is rationally praised, because it is needed for the polis. 
Aristotle does not even allude to that, and not because it is completely a matter 
of course* He mentions quite a few things'which are merely a matter of corn'se* 
VJhy does he not do it? But before I go on, Mr* McAtee. 

Q: Is a possible answer to your question that he explained earlier the fact 

that all men recognize that military courage is to be rewarded and lack of mili¬ 
tary courage punished? 

S: Yes, yes, sure. That would seem to follow from that. Yes, this is the 

reason why I took issue with' Mr* Heissberger 1 s statement* Good* Someone else 
wanted to say something* Oh, lir* Kinvan* 

Q 2 : It is hard for me to conceive in a practical situation of' how the end of 

battle would not be related significantly to a particular polis, whether a gcod 
one or a bad one* 

S: Sure* Of course not* Of course also, the salvation of the polis would na¬ 

turally' be the point of view with a view to Y/hich you draw the line* I mean, for 
example, in some cases it is no serious danger if the army is defeated. It may 
be an outlying district of no strategic importance. Eut then if the eneny ap¬ 
proached the city vrhere really the future of the city is at stake, strictly' speak¬ 
ing, then the situation is different, obviously. In other words, to repeat, we 
must'draw the line. The sentiments of fear do not cone around with tags around 
them, as I said last time. Here this degree of fear in this circumstarce is bad 
and this is good. !?e have to determine that and we must determine it with a view 
to something. If vie say with a view to the noble that is not sufficient because 
we -want to find out precisely what the noble now is. And when we say the salva¬ 
tion of the fatherland then vze say something. Of course that doesn 1 1 mean that 
the individual soldier will necessarily determine that* That may be impossible 
for military reasons. Maybe it will have to be done by the commanding officer 
and the courage of the soldier will then be simply that he resists where he is 
commanded to resist and withdraws where he is commanded to withdraw and aoesn f t 
think of his survival* But still (rest of this sentence barely audible because 
of defective tape) — (to the effect that the soldier is dependent for his survi¬ 
val on the polis.) Mr. Boyan. 

Does Aristotle rest courage on the basis of the polis or does he rather 
base it on the fact that courage is a virtue and virtue is the core of happiness? 

S; Yes, sure. In other words, what do you mean? He talks to people who have 
no doubt that courage is a prais ewortby thing and who also would admit to him 
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that courage is to be shown above all in' war. • * • All right, but these other 
people to whom lie talks would, of course, all rays say, veil, courage is a virtue of 
vrar and war is necessary for the good of the polls, of* course* They trould all 
add that. Aristotle here says less than the gentlemen, than the good citizens* 

He says less than than. He does not refer to that* That's the striking thing* 
Ana vre have to wonder Yihy he does not mention that. 


(&: Docs it belong to justice rather than to courage? 

S: Perhaps* Perhaps but even here the question simply is so manifest in be¬ 

longing to war. It means that he avoids the question* 

Qr'i Isn't the reason that the polis is the means for the noble life, that you 
citnnot have the good man without the city — 

S: Yes, but on the other hand, in vhat does the good life Consist except — 

the good life in the sense of moral virtue -- except in being a good citizen or 
ruler? You see? I mean, what is the highest activity of the citizen? 

Qcy If courage is for the sake of the coble it would seem that the polis is 
also for the sake of the noble* 

S: Ir. other vrords, this silence about the polis, you mean, is inspired by the 

fact that Aristotle from the very begirnirg looks beyond the polis to that to 
which the polis is dedicated* Is that what you mean? Yes* One could also say 
bhat as follows: this question of the polis is inseparable, for Aristotle, from 
the question of the poll tea * The fatherland is for Aristotle the mere matter and 
it receives its form from the order, from the social and political order. . * * 
row if the fatherland has a bad regime then it is nothing so wonderful, * I mean so 
praiseworthy, if someone defends this bad thing* Or differently stated, the 
polis itself can be good or bad and therefore vre would have to say, strictly 
spea'cing, that courage should be displayed in the cause of a good polis* So what 
is it that makes the polis good? And then ve come again back to moral virtue. 
Yes. Yow iir* Kirvan. 

Q 2 : (Inaudible)* 

S: Yes, this would only say that Aristotle probably had some reason for leav¬ 

ing that in the dark. It would only amount to that. But the relation of courage 
to the polis is obvious, but this relation is not free from ambiguity because of 
the ambiguity of the polis* Vihat is the end of this particular polls? If this 
polis is dedicated to something evil so that it is a bad regime then this courage 
is perhaps not so — it is misplaced* I mean, you know, the nan nay still be, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, very courageous, but that is not the perfect form 
of courage because vre have to consider that. Bur once you raise this difficult 
question of the end of the polis then you come into deep waters and then it is, 
perhaps, vdse to stop, to stop the question here. 

Qg: (To the effect that in battle hope doesn't play the part that fear plays, so 
that one is already dealing with a different emotion.) 

S: No, no, what you now call hope is what Aristotle calls confidence or sense 

of the . That is fear. And whenever there is fear in contra-distinc¬ 

tion to desparation there always is some hope* This doesn't affect the question. 
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Ch: Fear is not the same as desparation? 

S: Yes, desparation is an extreme of fear* Ko hope is anymore left. . • • (In¬ 

audible exchange.) In all forms except this extreme hope and fear are still pres¬ 
ent, but we speak of fear when the element of hope is very small or relatively 
small. T/hen you have hope you have invariably fear. I mean, when you hope that 
this will come to pass you are not sure that it will come to pass. You also have 
an expectation of evil* An expectation of evil is fear. 'To that extent, they are 
not identical but they are indistinguishable. Mr. HcAtee, you have been neglec¬ 
ted. 

Q ? s (Hef ers to the discussion in the first book of the Law-s .) 

S: You can put it this way but this statement is a very harsh one and you can 

state it much more simply as follows. If you say polls you say, in modern lang¬ 
uage, a sovereign state and then you say, of course, a variety of sovereign 
states, and then you say the possibility of war. To that extent, polis and war 
are inseparable and therefore, when you say this then you say the polis must sell 
(?) the virtue of courage. That's clear. I mean, that is very simple. The 
strange thing is that Aristotle doesn’t even allude to'it. When he speaks of the 
kind of virtue which is obviously related to the polis, namely the citizen cour¬ 
age, as a sham form even if it is the best sham form, even there he doesn't speak 
of the polis. ... and above all this citizen courage is not the true courage. I 
believe that settles it. Now we must go on now. Let us turn to Ill7a29. We have 
a net? chapter again. 

0: Courage is displayed rath respect to confidence and fear, but not with 

respect to both equally: it is more particular^ displayed in regard to 
objects of fear; for one who is unperturbed in the presence of terrors 
and comports himself rightly towards these is courageous in a fuller sense 
than one who does so in situations that inspire confidence. 

S: In other words, someone in a situation of perfect security is not tinged by 

any fear where you can call him courageous. So the bombs must be kno\m to be 
near to give him an opportunity for showing courage now. 

0: In fact, as has b een said, men are sometimes called courageous for en¬ 

during pain. Hence courage itself is attended by pain; and it is justly 
praised, because it is harder to endure pain than to abstain from plea¬ 
sure, Not but what it would appear that the end corresponding to the 
virtue of courage is really pleasant, only its pleasantness is obscured 
by the attendant circumstances. This is illustrated by the case of ath¬ 
letic contests: to boxers, for example, their end — the'object they box 
for, the wreath and the honors of victory — is pleasant,' but the blows 
they receive must hurt them, being men of flesh and blood, and also all 
the labor thqy undergo is painful; and these painful incidentals are so 
numerous that the final object, being a small thing, appears not to con¬ 
tain any pleasure at all, 

S: In other words, Aristotle would never have become a boxer. Yes? 

0: If then the same is true of courage, the death or wounds that it nay 

bring Y.ill be painful to ‘the courageous man, and he will suffer them 
unwillingly; but he mil endure them because it is noble to do so, or 
because it is base not to do so. And the more a man possesses all vir¬ 
tue, and the more happy he is, the more pain will death cause him; for 
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to such a .Ten life is worth most, and he stands to lose the greatest 
goods, and knows that this is so, and this must be painful. But he 
is'none the less courageous on that account, perhaps indeed he is uore 
so, because he prefers glory in war to the greatest prizes of life. 

It is not true therefore of every virtue that its active exercise 
is essentially pleasant, save inso far as it attains its end. 

S: No, 11 as it touches on the end* 11 It touches on the end in the case of cour¬ 

age why?' Because he docs it for the sake of the noble. And to that extent it is 
pleasant, but from. every point of view it is most unpleasant. So the famous words 
of Horace: it is sweet and noble to die for the fatherland. Aristotle would 
question the sweet to some extent; not entirely but to some extent. Yes? 

0: No doubt it is possible that such men as these do'not make the best 

prof essional soldiers, but men who are less courageous, and have nothing 
of value besides life to lose; for these face danger readily, and will 
barter their lives for trifling gains. 

S: Yes, let us stop here. So this is a general reflection'about the peculiar 

status of courage as distinguished from all'the other virtues,'from all other 
virtues. In all other virtues the activity, the full activity, is pleasant. In 
the case of courage the full activity is not pleasant. Courage is a virtue apart. 
That is what you meant. This is perhaps not — you don't insist on the expres-' 
sion. But something of thi-s kind is. stated if you look that up in Plato's laws. 
Book XU, 963e, where this is made very clear. The highest act of courage cannot 
be simply gratified, 'imereas the highest acts of the other virtues can be simply 
gratified* This means courage is the lowest virtue and this is the reason why 
Aristotle begins with courage and ascends to the other virtues. There are some 
remarks, for' example, in the Rhetoric and other places «here he says — yes, in 
the Rhetoric, in the fifth' chapter" of the first book — moderation and courage 
are virtues' of a young man, i.e, they do not require maturity as the more sophis¬ 
ticated virtues to which he turns later on. There is an ascent in intellectual¬ 
ity. Justice is a much more intellectual virtue, as you see if you think of the 
highest act of virtue: what a judge has to do: assigning to the jurisprudential. 
That requires much more intellectual activity than the act of courage. The gen¬ 
eral also has to be courageous, but the general Is not general exclusively be- 
assse he is courageous. That is only a condition for his being general. VJhat 
distinguishes him as general from the simple soldier is that he has a kind of in¬ 
tellect'regarding war Yihich the simple soldier does not necessarily possess. So 
this is, I think, the reason for this order. Yes, but ve have to raise quite a 
few questions. Yes, Hr. Ueissberger. 

Q: In order for the courageous man to knovr what to fear or not to fear he has 

to have some sort of wisdom and this is not found in everybody — like a man 
might look at a mine field or something like that and not know it*s a mine field— 

S: 'Yes, but the question is this: who makes the decision whether to stay or to 

leave, ultimately? 

Q: The general. 

S: Ultimately, yes. That the key point of courage of war is not so much these 

decisions as whether to suppress his fear and to stick to his guns. That is what 
courage is. And that a certain difference of judgment is needed, surely. But 
you know that^ because therfe are all kinds of echelons. Sometimes the loader of 
a small group, of a platoon, must make certain decisions. But these are not the 
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greatest decisions. Yes? 

Q 2 : In his analysis of courage do you think he comes closest to Kant*s analysis 

of moral virtue? 

Sr Yes, you mean the almost, so to speak, complete absence of pleasure* Yes c 
Indeed. But since we must go on, I have made a remark'about that in YJhat Is Poli ¬ 
tical philosophy ?, page 280 , if you would look that up, and surely it is of some 
importance but I cannot now go into it, I must only first repeat something and 
not go into that now because 7/e will take it up when we cone to moderation. 

The question of the end is so unclear* But something else: at the end of 
this section on courage Aristotle says this much should be said about courage — 
what courage is is not difficult to grasp in outline from ivhat has been said. 

This is not meant to be an exhaustive analysis of courage. Quite a few things of 
which we think are not even'alluded to c Think of Antigone*s courage against Cre- 
on, courage against tyrants, and also against tyrannical mobs:'no allusion to it* 
But why does Aristotle not speak of that, doesn’t allude to it, to this kind of 
thing, tliis kind of courage? It would fall under another virtue, justice. 'I 
mean, that is what Antigone believes to act for. Or take political courage, risk¬ 
ing not merely unpopularity but even deciding in favor of a cause which night 
lead to disaster, and to have to do it. We also speak of intellectual courage; 
not here. How would Aristotle call that? Did not Aristotle speak somewhere of 
what we would call intellectual courage in this book? Yes? 

0: In regard to Plato. 

S: Yes, how did he call it? 

0: Truth is higher than friendship. 

S: Higher? Ke uses another expression than higher. Friendship for wisdom is 

to be preferred to friendship for Plato. So, in other words, he wouldn { t call 
this courage; he would only ssy to break with a revered teacher like Plato doesn’t 
require courage. It requires love of wisdom. This is improperly called courage. 
How in order to understand our meaning of courage — and I think many people must 
be disappointed with this few pages on courage — is due to the fact that we call 
raany things courage which were not regarded as courage in former times. There is 
a term which reminds you of that, a term which vie have found in such different 
writers as Xenophon and Rousseau so they are probably not affected by the differ¬ 
ence between the moderns and ancients, and that is strength of soul. l»s' call' 
courage frequently what would formerly have been called strength of soul, and, of 
course, all virtues as Aristotle'understands them are forms of strength of soul, 
strength of soul regarding death, strength of soul regarding desires, strength of 
soul regarding love of possessions and honors and whatever else it may be. Tihy 
has courage taken the'place of strength of soul? Perhaps people don’t want to 
speak anymore of soul, which is a good reason in many cases. That could be one 
reason, but I do not know. It would be a worthy subject of inquiry for a better 
understanding of ourselves. Yes? 

Q,: Wouldn’t the death of Socrates involve a certain amount of courage? 

^ ' - 

S: Yes, because it ha 6 clearly to do with death, directly'. That is true, but 

Socrates is not credited, at least by Xenophon, with courage, with manli¬ 

ness, 

Q 3 : He*s credited with tonperance. 
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S: Yes, Yfell, I think it is, of course, connected with the strength of soul. 

Socrates didn't flinch. 'But whether it would he properly called courage is an¬ 
other matter* Of course, everyone speaking today from our present outlook would 
ssy Socrates was a courageous man. He braved quite a few things: not only death 
but also, you know, in the trial of the generals he braved the multitude. But 
tills I do not know. I have not made a study, but it would be north making. Since 
rrhat time does courage have this broad meaning which it has now? And I believe 
that this might lead to interesting results. I do not know. The simplest thing 
in all such cases is to take the Oxford dictionary and look up courage: what it ' 
meant as long as there is any record. And then one can, perhaps, find somethirg, 
sometimes already in the Oxford dictionary but usually one needs more. lir. Glenn. 

Q^: Y/hat does Aristotle mean when he talks about the imperfect kinds of courage? 

S: Because they are not guided by the noble, these brave men. The nan who 

doesn't run away because there is an luP. behind him is not generally courageous. 
Uouldn't you admit that? /Qr: Yes, certainly,7 Good. And the man who is courage¬ 
ous in the sense of Bob Hope? You would also"~hot call him courageous* Yes, but 
the question is — there may be such sham forms also in the case of the other vir¬ 
tues but Aristotle does not go out of his way in any other case except in the case 
of oourage to show these sham forms; and I think that is meant to be an indica¬ 
tion of the questionable character of courage. 

Q^: In other words, courage in general is defined by its end, but the particu¬ 

lar kinds of courage are defined by the motive. 

S: Yes, also by their ends, but the best kind of citizen, as described here, 

of citizen courageous man, is guided by the hope to be mentioned ir. the daily re¬ 
port of his division, and Aristotle would say that is not true courage because 
this is not the end for which a man should be courageous. But the interesting 
thing is that juristotl 3 doesn't say he must be swayed by the dedication to his 
country and therefore he will be disinterested in such distinction. YJell, he 
>/±ll enjoy it when he will get it but it is not his main consideration. The main 
consideration is to win the war for the sake of his country, and the extraordin¬ 
ary thing is that Aristotle leaves it at the noble without indicating specifically 
which form the noble takes in the case of this virtue® 

Qp: To me at least this shows the conventional character of courage, because if 

you do away with real war then you've done away with most forms of courage. 

S: Yes, but is this not an "unrealistic” premise. You mast admit, Aristotle 

has in his favor the whole evidence up to the year 1953 and if you don't believe 
me then think of Laos and other places* So, I mean, this other is a promise: 
that there will never be war. But even if there will never be war there might 
very well be civil wars in this world state. Then you still have to send people 
there' to put down the civil war and theft you Can say there is only a polic e force 
there, but then this police force would, then, be the locus of courage in Aris¬ 
totle's sense® Ko, we cannot jump over the facts of life'on the basis ox a prom¬ 
ise* Vie don't know whether that check is not — you Imow, whether it's not an 
over-draft. 


Q^: TJhat brought this to rry mind was that the papers r ecently have been refer¬ 

ring to Arnold Maremont's stand as courageous. /S: IVho '■clS that?/ } ■>r* Maremont. 
/Note: the reference is to the then Chairman of the Illinois Public Aid Commis¬ 
sion vrho was being sharply attacked for (1) persuading the commission to provide 
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contraceptive tablets to unmarried no there of children being supported by the 
state, with the intention of limiting the financial burden on Illinois of sup¬ 
porting the increasing number of such children, and (2) attacking sobers of the 
State Legislature who advocated the placing of ceilings on relief recipients and 
specifically accusing some of the southern Illinois members of being racists on 
grounds that probably were not entirely devoid of merit.7 

Ss * YeS, well, that is what they call — how is it called — civilian courage. 
Yes, yes, sure, let us disregard that, but there is surely the case that some 
people — there are many remarks about that: Bismarck, who felt that the Germans* 
military courage is very common but civilian courage, very rare. You know, we 
can call it that; that someone, when he sees his superior officer commit a gross 
act of injustice, tells him 11 1 refuse to obe 5 r your order 51 and there is no danger 
of his being shot for that but only the authority* You can call that courage. 
Aristotle would not call it courage. He would say this fellow lacked the strength 
of soul and he would probably say that belongs' to the sphere of justice rather 
than of courage. But these are not mere names, as some people say. Tie would 
simply say why this military virtue has become so universalized that you call all 
these things, Mr. Maremont and Socrates and so on and so on — that you call all 
this courage. TChy? How come? And not strength of soul* >ihen you speak of 
strength of soul you do not necessarily think of natters military, but when we 
speak of courage we still think primarily of it* 

Qq: You said earlier that courage requires an element of hope*' Is courage p6s- 

sible Vfhere the certainty of death is sure if you don't run away, say? I mean, 
it would seem to me it would be possible to do something noble that would result 
surely in death where the alternative would be running away* 

S: Yes„ Very good 0 Tihy is the brave man in such a situation not in a state 

of despair? Because he sees something apart from his death; namely, the noble. 
ifllA So that from Aristotle's point of view only the coward would despair because he 
sees nothing except his life and doesn't see that noble which enables him to 
transcend life. 


But that means that the noble is something beyond death in a sense* Is it? 

S: In a sense, yes* And that is, of course,'the peculiar character of courage, 

not of other virtues. /Oc;: Inaudible*7 I mean, this may be a paradoxical state¬ 
ment, but it may still be true to the""!acts. You know, this is the minimum of 
intellectual courage: that one must admit things which are paradoxical but true. 
Now we must really go on if you don't mind and there will be another occasion* 


Nov; we turn now to moderation. Now in the case of moderation; what Aris¬ 
totle calls sophrosyne* This has a much broader meaning in other writers like 
Plato; in Thucydides, much broader, and it is something like sensible being — 
yes, moderation — well, when we call a man moderate we do not think merely ox 
his moderation regarding food and dr ink. Aristotle reduces, uses s onhrosyne only 
in relation to the sensual pleasures. Only. This was not completely impossible. 
There are such traces of that; moderation is very narrowly limited also in Plato 
and probably in other writers, general usage. But I mention this only* Just as 
he limits' courage strictly to war he limits moderation strictly to the sensual 
pleasures, and therefore they are the lowest, the most obvious virtues and the 
most urgent virtues. The most obvious and most urgent and therefore the lowest. 


ftackham uses the word temperance. Now is that more accurate? 
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S: You can do it. It would in one way be correct in the case of Aristotle be¬ 

cause viien you speak now in English of temperance, thinking of temperance leagues 
and other things, naturally that's true. But since I have made, on the'basis of 
broader considerations, the habit to translate sophrosyne by r.oderation, I Tronic 
like to cling to that. 

Qy: Is this the sane virtue ’vwiich is discussed in the beginning of Book VH? 

S: ho, no, no. No, no, that is continence, the .ordinary translation. YTe come 

to that. That is a very special case. How Thomas Aquinas explains the relation 
of the two virtues as follows: courage has'to do with the f ear-inspiring things 
which destroy human life, especially death, of course; moderation'has to do with 
the pleasant things by nhich human life is preserved, food, drink, and so on. And 
therefore he takes a broad view of human nature, of the parts of the human soul, 
and sees how these two virtues are related to these parts. The interesting thing 
again is that Aristotle docs not do that. Aristotle does not make any deduction 
of the virtues from a higher principle. That is his peculiarity. Now vrhat Aris¬ 
totle states here, then, is that temperance, or moderation let me say, is con¬ 
cerned with bodily pleasures. It has to do with the irrational part of a man; 
and let us read 1118a9. No we cannot; we cannot read this'whole thing. And then 
he says but not all pleasures of all senses — for example, not the pleasure ox 
seeing. If a nan had an excessive desire for hearing music he is not called im¬ 
moderate. It is another defect but it doesn't fall under this heading. And he 
limits it to touch and taste. And let us see: there are very beautiful remarks 
about that. For example, the dogs. The dogs do not enjoy the smell of hares or 
rabbits except because the smells announce the meat, the food, and some people 
also enjoy the smell of the impending meal but this is not strictly an enjoyment 
of smells but an enjoyment of food, of sense ox touch. Sow leu 11 s begin at 1118- 
a26. 

0: These are the pleasures of tohch and taste* But even taste appears to 

play but a small part, if aty, in moderation. For taste is concerned 
with discriminating flavors, as is done by wine-tasters, and cooks 
preparing savory dishes. ... 

S: In other words, not yet the enjoyment. Yes? 

0: ... but it is not exactly the flavors that give pleasure, or at all 

events not to the profligate: it is actually enjoying the object that 
is pleasant, and this is done solely through the sense of touch, alike 
in oating and drinking and in what are called the pleasures of sex. 

This is why a Certain gourmand wished that his throat might be longer 
than a crane's, showing that his pleasure lay in the sensation of con¬ 
tact. 

S: In other words, he did not wish an extension of his tongue. That's the 

point — but of that part of the body which is directly concerned with enjoyment. 

Yes? 

0: I think also we should mention the pleasures of the teeth. 

S: 'Yes, Aristotle would be very practical and say that is only just like 

smell, a kind of anticipation. 


0 : 


Ko, it's part of the pleasure of touch. . . * 


/Si Good* Now let us go 
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0: Hence the sense to -which profligacy is related is the most -universal 

of the senses; and there appears to be good ground for the disrepute in 
which it is held, because it belongs to us not as human beings but as ani¬ 
mals# 

S: XT© 11, "it" — what is that "it”? 

0: The sense of touch* 

S: Yes, this'is the way'in which it was understood by Averroes and in the Is¬ 

lamic tradition, I believe, in general* But in the Ves tern tradition it was al¬ 
ways understood to refer not to the sense of touch but to the vice here; the vice, 
intemperance'or profligacy, is disgraceful, because from Aristotle*s point of 
view a sense, a natural sense, cannot be in itself disgraceful. This I mention 
in passing* Go on* 

0: Therefore it is bestial to revel in such pleasures, and to like them 

better than any others. We do not refer to the most refined of the 
pleasures of touch, such as the enjoyment of friction ana vjarm baths 
in the gymnasia; the tactual pleasures of the profligate have to do 
•with certain parts only, not with the vdiole of the body. 

S: YeS, in other words the pleasure deriving from massage, even the excessive 

pleasure, is not that of a profligate* They have only to do with parts of the 
body; and Aristotle does not develop that. Ke is very delicate* He speaks much 
more of food and drink than of the pleasures of sex; of course, he has them also 
in mind. Now' then he speaks in the sequel of the variability of the pleasures in 
question* So, in other words, all men need food and drink, but there is also a 
desire of this man for this kind of food, or in the case of sex a love for this 
■woman, not for all women. But to some extent Aristotle says these specificatiors 
too are natural and not merely due to training and habituation* It is quite in¬ 
teresting that Aristotle does not for one moment consider here heterosexuality* 
/pr&ceding sentence is clearly a slip of the tongue as indicated by what follows^/ 
See, Aristotle takes the naturalness very literally. The love in question, sex, 
is heterosexual. I mention this in passing. Let us turn to bl5>. 

0: Not but what there is also something natural in such tastes; for differ¬ 

ent things are pleasant to different people, and there are some special 
delicacies which all men like better than ordinary food. 

In the case of the natural desires, then, few men err, and in one 
way only, that of excess in quantity* * . . 

S: In other words, for food as such or drink as such few men err and the error 

is invariably in the direction of too much, I mean, this can be disregarded: the 
people who don*t have ary desire for food and drink* Yes? 

Os . . . for to eat or drink in repletion of ordinary food and drink is to 

exceed what is natural in amount, since the natural desire is only to sat¬ 
isfy one 1 s wants « Hence people who over-eat arc called hj-aa-b elites, 1 
meaning that thy fill that organ beyond the right measure; it is persons 
of especially slavish nature that are liable to this form of excess* 

But in regard to the pleasures peculiar to particular people, irary 
men err, and err in many vrayS* For it is either because thy like things 
that it is not right to like, or like them more than most people do, or 
like them in a wrong manner; and the profligate exceed in all these ways* 

For they like some things that are wrong, and indeed abominable, and any 
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such things that it is right to like they like more than is right, and 
more than most people® 

It is clear then that excess in relation to pleasures is profli¬ 
gacy and that it is blameworthy® 

S: Let us stop here then* In the natural desires few men go wrong and those 

who do do it in the direction of excess® Errors are frequent regarding the par¬ 
ticular kinds of pleasures meaning things which one should not enjoy or more ' 
than one should enjoy them and in a manner one should not do it® For example, 
things not good for them and deriving too great enjoyment from them? instead of 
enjoying them reasonably to be taken \\p completely by the enjoyment® These would 
be examples; yes. 'Now in the immediate sequel he makes clear that the brave man, 
the courageous man, is praised because he does not flinch or suffer because of 
the evil involved, the present danger of death® The moderate man' is not praised 
because he does'not flinch or suffer because of the evil involved, the absence 
of these things, but because of his conduct in the presence' of the pleasant' 
things© Then'he speaks in the sequel of the excess as such, the profligacy, as 
he translates, and here is the paradoxical situation that he suffers because of 
pleasure© He is pained because of a pleasure© There seems to be a difficulty 
which Aristotle doesn*t develop here which plays a great role in Plate's argument© 
The defect, however, insensitivity to these pleasures, occurs very rarely, very 
rarely© Sow let us turn to 1119all because this has, then, to do with the ques¬ 
tion of the end© 

0: The moderate man keeps a middle course in these matters© He takes no 

pleasure' at all in the things that the profligate enjoys most, on the 
contrary, he positively dislikes them; nor in general does he find plea¬ 
sure in wrong things, nor excessive pleasure in anything of this sort; 
nor does he feel pain or desire when they are lacking, or only'in a 
moderate degree, not more than is right, nor at the wrong time, et cetera© 
But such pleasures as conduce to health and fitness he will try to ob¬ 
tain in a moderate and right degree; as also other pleasures so'far as 
they are not detrimental to health and fitness, and not ignoble, nor 
beyond his means© The man who exceeds these limits cares more for such 
pleasures than they are worth© Not so the moderate man; he only cares 
for them as right principle enjoins© 

S: Yes* Now here we have a much more specific statement about the ends with a 

view to which* the virtuous man orders his life: health and fitness of the body 
and the means, what you can afford® In other words, there is nothing wrong if 
you would eat particular delicacies at the v.-rong time of the year if you can af¬ 
ford it© bhy not? But if you cannot afford it then you are a profligate man 
because you cannot control yourself® Now these two parts of the stoiy are 
strictly calculating© Think of a calculating fellow'?ho would,'of course, be 
guided by that: he would never eat or drink too much, naturally, because — you 
ioiow, unnecessary complications; nor would he get into financial troubles be¬ 
cause he would eat too much® These are sheer calculating considerations. T/hat 
distinguishes the virtuous roan from the calculator? VJhat is it? Because there 
were three things mentioned here and the central one is the most important® It 
must not be against the noble 0 So the noble is the third consideration, which, 
of course, would not affect in any way the calculator, the man who merely calcu¬ 
lates, the valitudinarian — however you might call it© T/hat is that which is' 
not noble? If ell, let us look at food* Good© For example, how he eats, bell, 
we all know these simple things© 17e would eat the right portion, just as the 
calculator would. To that extent there is no difference® And also the kind of 
food which he can afford® But what is the difference between the mere calculator 
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and the virtuous man regarding eating or drinking? I think something -which you 
all know: ho tw he eats„ The calculator as calculator is not in the least inter¬ 
ested in good table manners* The virtuous man would not. eat too hastily nor too 
slowly, because too hastily is a sign which’reveals lack of self-control and too 
slowly might reveal affectation — you know, super-dainty. Not too much at one 
bite and not too little at one bite and not too audible 2 the whole sphere which 
vre may call don 1 1 permit the other or force the other to participate in your di¬ 
gestive process is, of course, here a very important consideration. And also 
the right tine: for ©cample, not during a lecture or so. But, on the other hand, 
xn certain times these strict manners may have to be relaxed. For exanole, sud¬ 
den alarm; the enemy is coming* Then you will not insist on ceremony, as we say* 
I think we all understand that. Now, to repeat, the two considerations of health 
and of means are useful,utilitarian vre can say* The noble is concentrated in 
the third'point mentioned. Now what is that if we look at these manners of eat¬ 
ing? And, of course, there are infinite varieties and some are purely irrele¬ 
vant: whether you should eat’ a potato — should cut it irith a knife — or fish'-- 
or nay not do it — you know, there are great variations, n. But something is, 
of course, everywhere the ease,* Certain ways of eating are decent and others 
are indecent* The noble is, of course, the decent* Only decent is now in our 
language a somewhat lower word than the noble, but the primary meaning is the 
same* Now what is it? First, we would say how one*s eating and drinking looks 
or sounds to others. One doesn , t wish to offend others.' Out of some kind of 
fear of others or in order to faun upon the others: that, of course, is not vir¬ 
tue* If someone eats decently when he is invited v/ith the president of his uni¬ 
versity or corporation but on no other occasion then he is not a well-mannered 
man, you know, because his motivation is sheer calculation,* But if it is his 
second nature that he would eat decently with whomever he eats and even if he is 
alone then he is well-manner ed„ So there must be no servile motivation,. But 
what is behind that? Living together would be impossible if each vrere not con¬ 
cerned with a decent opinion of others and of any others* Tilth the opinion of 
some'others everybody is concerned; but of any others, of ary others* But it is 
also, I think, important: this motivation, that we must be concerned 7ri.th the 
decent opinion of any others, must somehow have disappeared if we are to be tru¬ 
ly decent,, If we still have to think of it — why we behave decently — then vre 
are not yet truly decent* Does it not make sense? And here you see why the er.d 
rightly disappears* If the end is still in sight you still have to train your¬ 
self* If your training is completed you do not have to think of that* Decency 
must have become a matter of' course; a natter of course: something where you 
don’t have to give ary logos, any reason* The virtuous action, in this case de¬ 
cent eating, must be performed for its own sake* Thst*s the way in which one 
does it. Period* That is surely something which Aristotle has in mind* Whether 
that is philosophically satisfactory is another question, but it is surely true 
to the phenomena as they appear in ordinary life* Hell, there are some more 
points which we have to consider, but does this satisiy you? Yes? 

Q: This is the same difference also as between citizen courage and true cour¬ 

age in that true courage, even if you arc alone and no one is around to see your 
cowardice — 

S: Yes, sure. That is clear. Yes, yes* And that is, of course, the touch¬ 

stone of true virtue. It is not sufficient: someone may do it even then in a ' 
self-deceptive way because some others might hear of it, but strictly speaking, 
of course, at the moment the consideration of others is in it is no longer pure¬ 
ly moral. Mr* Lyons* 

Q/>: I think there is at least one problem here and that is in relation to the 
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formation of the virtue# (Best of question inaudible*) 

S: You mean the children cannot possibly help that. 

Q 2 : Oh, I wouldn’t question that for a moment, but I mean as far as defining 
rrhat moderation can be we have to know the decent opinion, precisely the charac¬ 
ter of the 

S: Yes, but is this not here sufficiently clear? You must not eat like a rav¬ 

enous beast and on the other hand you must not pretend that you don * h need any 
food; you know, take minimal pieces and so on and take only a drop of water — 
there are people who have such pretenses. You must admit that you are a human 
being who has needs, food and drink, and not be ashamed of its number one. But 
yet you must not surrender to it in a way in which a dog may gracefully surren¬ 
der. 

02 * 7/e11, still, that defines the extremes, but if that wasn't necessary — to 
refer to that early training in which' you have conscious regard for the decent 
opinion of others in order to set forth those extrernes — 

S: Yes, but does it not help in this case* for example, if this is a young man 

of 20 and six feet highland 190 pounds and on the other hand you have a tiny 
girl, that the portions, both the whole meal and also the bulks, will legitimate* 
ly differ in'the two cases? Yes? And this you know* This is easy to figure 
out. I mean, if you would see a very tiny girl eating enormous steaks then you 
would at least be surprised, but if you would see a marine sergeant eating them 
you would not be surprised. Is it not clear? nr. Boy an. 

Qos I have a sort' of an amusing question* Hhat is the interpretation of this 
with regard to sex, that it must be decently done? 

S: HO, that is so — you see, I compared Aristotle to Jane Austin which is, of 

course, not a statement which I would ever make'in print because it would com¬ 
pletely destroy rry already destroyed reputation, but nevertheless there is some¬ 
thing to that. Aristotle is very delicate about the examples. He'speaks much 
more frequently of food'and drink than of sex. Yes, but Mr* Boyan, what would 
be your answer? ' I mean, you must not draw me out* (Laughter.) 7/ell, there are 
things which are, I believe, elementary to most grown-up people and which there¬ 
fore don't have to be said, but it doesn’t do any harm if one makes them clear 
to oneself once in one's life. 

Q^: Hay I answer Mr. Boyan? 

S: Yes, you have courage Mr. iicAtee. 

Q. : I ask you to save'your judgment; I have a Victorian example, /o: Very 
good./ I"-y grandmother, who was a'Victorian lady, told me that certain things 
should not be mentioned. /Si Yes, yes, that's part of it; surej For example, 
instead of saying a breast of chicken to refer to it as some otaer thing; or a 
leg of chicken — 

Si' Yes, sure. Ho, that is it can'be overdone but it is surely — (Laughter^) 
Ho, but the principle is, of course, also universally recognised* 7/ell, nay j. 
draw your attention to a very simple thing: that ordinarily we eat and drink in 
the presence of people who are not our legitimate v/ives or husbands and in the 
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case of venereal pleasures, they are very private and therefore the considera¬ 
tion of how things look to others is less relevant* Must I spell this out in a 
graduate course? Good* And there are some other things — 

Q 3 S Eo, I raised it in a different sense, in the sense of Mr* lyons' question 
as to what in any given society is the decent opinion of others. 

S: Oh, well, this depends* Surely some things are purely conventional. TJhy 

should you not use a knife for dividing fish and you may do it in the case of 
meat? I mean, that depends* Even fork and lcnife are, of course, purely c onven- 
tional things. There are societies in which people don't use forks and knives. 
They are conveniences. Once they have been introduced it is regarded as proper 
to use them because the non-use of them seems to reveal such'an eagerness to eat 
that you don t t use this convenience* I mean, in other words, the reason, the 
moral reason, is not the technical reason. Forks and knives are technical con¬ 
veniences, and then otherwise a man would be morally guilty if he didn't use a 
steak knife and only an ordinary knife, li/e would only say it's more practical 
for such things to use a steak knife, but the moral reason has, of course, to ' 
do with this: not to behave like a pig* Yes? That is clear. And I think this, 
some equivalent of this, exists everywhere. I have not made these trips which 
Margaret Mead has made; she would probably violently' protest. But I still would 
assume that some distinction is made everywhere, and, of course, there are cer- 
,tain occasions, festivals, celebrations^ where it is thought to be right to eat 
maxima and drink maxima. Well, this is, of course, the exception and the formal 
character, festivals, only confirms the rule. The principle would not be affec¬ 
ted by these variations. Yes, now let us first go on and read the immediate se¬ 
quel, 1119 a 21 , following, 

0: Profligacy seems to be more voluntary than cowardice* For the for¬ 

mer is caused by pleasure, the latter by pain, and pleasure is a thing 
we choose, pain a thing vre avoid. Also pair makes us beside ourselves: 
it destroys the sufferer's nature whereas pleasure has no such effect. 
Therefore profligacy is the more voluntary vice* And consequently it 
is the more reprehensible; since moreover it is easier to train oneself 
to resist the temptations of pleasure, because these occur frequently 
in life. * * . 

Si In other words, you have, say, three meals a day* Then you can train your¬ 
self. Yes? 


0 : • « * find to practice resistance to them involves no danger* ... 

S: Is it not clear? No explosions, as it were; use the knife and so on. Yes? 

0 : * * * whereas the reverse is the case with the objects of fear. 

Ss Yes* 

0: On the other hard, the possession of a cowardly character would 

seem to be more voluntary than particular*manifestations of cowardice: 
for cowardliness in itself is not painful, but particular accesses of 
cowardice are so painful as to make a man beside himself, and cause 
him to throw away his arms or otherwise behave in an unseemly manner; 
so that cowardly actions actually seem to be done under compulsion. 

But with the profligate on the contrary the particular acts are volun¬ 
tary, for they are done with desire and appetite, but the character in 
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general is less so 3 since no one desires to be a profligate* 

S: Yes, let us stop here* That is not easy* Well, one part of the argument is 

clear* Cowardly actions are more excusable than profligate ones* That is very 
interesting: that Aristotle' says so* Fear of death exerts a compulsion which no 
objects of desire can exert, and if someone doesn’t believe it I remind him of an 
example which Rousseau occasionally gives* If someone is in love •with a woman 
with whom he shouldn’t be in love and says he cannot resist'her attraction and he 
has an arrangement with her to ascend the window. You know, in former times this 
was a common practice, as you know from the literature. So Rousseau suggests 
only erect a gallows in front of the window and he knows when he will come out of 
that chamber he will be hanged* The desire will have gone; so the desire can be 
controlled, whereas fear of death — to control that is a much tougher thing. 
Everyone desires to be in a state where he does not have to risk his life. To 
that extent there is a natural inclination toward cowardice. But no one wants to 
be in a state in which he is filled v;ith all kinds of desire. I think that is 
what Aristotle means: with all kinds of desire, I mean, a man might wish in gen¬ 
eral that he could indulge all Eis~desires, but then he really doesn’t make clear 
to himself what he means and if you give him an enumeration of all kinds of de¬ 
sire he would say, "Oh no: delete that, delete that, delete that," You can eas¬ 
ily do that for yourself. The coward fails to fight his fear. The intemperate 
man fails to fight his desire. The coward desires a state in which he did not 
have to fight his fear. He desires a'state in which there is nothing to fear* 

The profligate man, on the other hand, desires a state in which he does not have 
to fight his desire. This is roughly what he'means. Then in the sequel he 
speaks of the relation, the special relevance, of intemperance to children. Now 
this cannot be brought out clearly in English. It can be brought out clearly in 
German, apart from Greek. The word which Aristotle uses for profligacy, akolasia, 
corresponds exactly to the German word, -Ungezogenheit , and this is applied, of 
course, ordinarily to children* It corresponds to naughtiness in the sense of 
naughty children. There is no English equivalent* In Greek it was clear© ' In 
brief, intemperance is the vice of childhood and this determines, of course, also 
the rank of moderation because it has to do with things which are strongest in 
childhood or in early youth. 

Yes, now I believe we see now a bit more clearly, from the example of moder¬ 
ation, what Aristotle means about this end business. I will try to restate it, 
but I think you will also see, we have not solved the difficulty. In the arts 
the end is the work, say the shoe and not the shoemaking or rather the efid which 
the shoe serves} to protect us when walking* In action, in moral action, the end 
is the activity, the moral act itself, but with a view to what us the proper act 
to be determined? T/ith a view to which ends is the act v/hich in itself is the 
end to be determined? Now we have seen in the case of moderation that the ends 
with a view to which the"moderate man determines what is the proper act in the 
circumstances are health, his finances, and decency'(how it looks). The act thus 
determined is done for its own sake; that is to say, as decent, because of its 
decency* The universal end, decent, makes the peculiar end of this act the end 
of this act* Now I will explain it to you. The surgeon’s operation: with a view 
to the health of this patient, determined in general by health, human health. But 
human health in general is never the end of ary Surgeon. It is always the end of 
this or that human being* Now let us look, then, at moderation. This moderate 
man’s act tends toward this act of moderation: this decent behavior at the dinner 
table on this occasion. And this is to be determined by moderation in general, 
but moderation in general is not the end of this moderate act. This moderate act 
has no end beyond itself. This is all very well. There is only one difficulty 
which we have not solved in any way. How is this reconcilable with the fact that 
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noral action has to do with things related to ends? Food is surely related to 
the end of health or sustenance of life. But is, then, this relaxedness to the 
end of sustenance of life ultimately irrelevant for determining the act of moder¬ 
ation? It enters it to some extent, as we have seon a -. r c consider health in de¬ 
termining 7/hat is a moderate act for me here no \i Q But this consideration of the 
end of Sustenance of the body is not the peculiarly moral thing because the cal¬ 
culator, the valitudinarian, does the same thing and he is not the truly moderate 
msiio I believe vre have clarified the situation a bit, but we cannot'claim to 
have full clarity about it and we should also not expect it. I mean, one thing 
7 /hich Plato called — or I think he called it — love of toil is an important 
part of learning. Learning is toilsome, as Aristotle says, and v/e must not 
flinch and look out whether perhaps the next book or the next two books will make 
it somewhat more clear* I believe full clarity is not to be expected because for 
f Aristotle the end is the theoretical life and therefore there must be some diffi¬ 
culties ancf darknesses regarding'the life which is not theoretical,, That must be 
in one way or the other. Please, L£r. Seltzer* 

Q; Could decency be regarded as the means to living together? 

S: Yes, wc could say tnat, but people live together also rather indecently* Af¬ 

ter all let us think of it. I spoke of this as a simple rule: no participation 
in other people's'digestive processes* But there are quite a few people who I 
have seen — well, in armies it is quite obvious but also certain boorish people 
don't mind that and regard certain things which we wouldn't regard as desirable 
— they can live with them. You know? So living together is possible in a pig¬ 
gish manner. V/e include non-piggish in living together* On the basis of what? 

On the basis of what consideration? It is not proper to human beings* Therefore 
we speak of piggish* 

Q: And then it would be necessarily a deduction from the theoretical understand¬ 

ing of a human being. Uhat is the good human being? 

S: Yes, but perhaps here we must consider whether these very general remarks 

which Aristotle makes about nan as distinguished from the brutes here — namely 
that he is a rational and political animal — would not be sufficient vithout £ 
deeper study of what rationality and sociality mean* The question — yCs, one 
would have to go — fob example, when you speak — the sense of decency, of pro¬ 
priety, of fittir.gr.ess, proportion* That has something to do with rationality. 
Y/hether the consideration of decency is not, decency even in this sense, regard¬ 
ing the-matters we discussed today, is not a reflection of man's rationality e 
That would, I suppose, be Aristotle's ultimate answer but he does r.ot elaborate 
that. He presents it, these virtues, as it were like statues, like goddesses* 
statues — presents them to us, and what he says about them is easily recogniza¬ 
ble. I mean,'we may have some difficulties at this'or that point, but cn the 
whole courage, as he hammers it out, and moderation, liberality, are known to us 
as such. You know; in other words, he doesn't speak about things of which we 
have never heard before. 17e know' them; and he leaves it at that. There is some¬ 
how the desire to understand more. For example, the simple question: why these 
ten or eleven virtues and not others? Therefore the question of number points to 
your problem. Aristotle does not do that. He takes the structure as this: obvi¬ 
ously there are bodily evils'and bodily goods, and there must be a proper posture 
to the bodily evils, courage, to the bodily goods, moderation. Then there are 
other things which'are not strictly bodily, sensual, like property, although that 
is mostly tangible, and yet it is not sensual. Then there is honor and therefore 
we have virtues regarding property and regarding honor. And then there are other 
more subtle things: people living together, being together, for no business pur- 
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poses; just to enjoy thoir being together. There are virtues related to that. 
■This is roughly the list of virtues which Aristotle has. And then, of course, 
'justice, which occupies a very special place. But Aristotle does not — I mean, 
Plato in the Republic says there are three parts of the soul* There can be a per¬ 
fection of each part e Since these parts are the whole there must be virtue of the 
whole. There must b e four virtues* This is a deduction of the virtues. Aris¬ 
totle takes the virtues as he sees them* He molds them, omits certain things. 

This is sufficient for all practical purposes, but theoretically insufficient. We 
cannot help looking for the theoretical basis. 

(Note: At line U above the tape ran out and the rest of the paragraph as well as 
what follows is an almost literal paraphrase of the remainder of the session, ta¬ 
ken from stenographic notes.) 

Q: Is Aristotle really interested in common ordinary people as moral agents? 

S: The gentlemen whom he addresses are not philosophers. He addresses only gen¬ 

tlemen, but he has also in mind other people. Virtue is somsjjfehg of ^hich all 
non-very-defective men are capable. Aristotle believes that the full -raalm of the 
virtues is not accessible to all, but only to a minority. That is a very great 
problem. Svery man is supposed to be capable of all virtues, and yet according to 
Aristotle a man without the proper breeding cannot be virtuous, but only the few 
who have this breeding; for example, economic independence. That is something 
which must be facedo 

One .can say there is a kind of p 5 ^ramid 0 At the bottom, crude rules with 
which all men can comply. Otherwise they will be punished. In the example of 
courage: citizen courage, which appeals to the desire for distinction or to fear 
is common; true courage is very rare, none refined, a small group of people is 
capable of moral virtue, strictly understood. Still rarer are the theoretical 
virtues. And Aristotle says this is according to nature. The whole political 
doctrine is based on this premise. If all men were capable of full moral virtue 
democracy would be a requirement of justice. Only because this is not possible is 
A.ristotl3 opposed to democracy. Therefore, great practical consequences. Aris¬ 
totle could have been satisfied with lesser demands, taking that of which practi¬ 
cally all are capable, but he was not satisfied with that. Society can do better 
than that. If it does, it is better than that. 
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# # c it was not always easy to understand. You mentioned one point which I did 
not understand regarding a clear deviation of Thomas from Aristotle regarding 
liberality* I did not understand what that was© 

0: A distinction, not a deviation. 

S: VJhich distinction? 

0: (inaudible.) 

S: Yes, I think that is an explanation given by Thomas, not by Aristotle, but 

it is not a deviation. But you said on another occasion that there was such a 
difference and I don*t remember it now* Now you made very clear, partly'on the 
basis of Thomas* remarks in the Suasna, that liberality is, as you put it, beyond 
the call of duty and that is the reason why the liberal action calls for grati¬ 
tude. The merely just action — if the employer pays his employee — does not 
call for gratitude on the part of the employee© So beyond the call of duty; and 
that is what Aristotle means by the noble in contra-distinction to the just© That 
you understood very well. You mentioned also the ambiguity of prodigality© Aris¬ 
totle, when he speaks of prodigality proper, means that which is not the conse¬ 
quence ox another vice; namely, that if someone is concerned with sensual plea¬ 
sures and wastes his money on food and drink and so on this is not the prodigal 
ran proper; The prodigal man proper is the man rdio is — enjoys easy spending ir¬ 
rationally, regardless of the purpose© I mean, when prodigality is in the ser¬ 
vice of sensual desire then it is lack of self-control, intemperance, but not 
prodigality. Everyone was pleased, I observed, and you too, about Aristotle*s 
nice remarks about the subtleties of meanness. You know, it is a very amusing 
vice although it can be ugly too. But the stingy and the greedy: you know, these 
are two very different things* Sometimes they come together but sometimes tney 
are also separate from each other. Now prodigality — Aristotle has a certain 
liking for the prodigal compared to the mean* Aristotle has a certain liking for 
the prodigal. Yes* Now what is the parallel in the case of the other virtues? 
You know, the old story: every virtue is a mean between an excess and a defect 
and here prodigality is the excess and is nicer than the defect, meanness. Now 
what is the case in the other virtues which we have discussed before? 

0: Gourage and moderation? 

S: Yes, which is here the preferred vice, in the case of courage? 

0: Audacity would be preferred. 

S: Yes, let us say audacity and the worse Vice is cowardice. And in the case 

of temperance or moderation? VJhich is worse, insensitivity to sensual pleasures 
or complete indulgence, from Aristotle*s point of view? Yes? 

Og: Indulgence is 7/orse. 

S: Worse. Sure* You also can say intemperance* Yes, but insensitivity is, of 

course, a defect. But there is a principle underlying all these preferences for 
the excess or the defect, whatever the case may be. VJhat»s the principle? 


0 : 


(Inaudible* Refers to extremes.) 
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S: No, they are all extremes* No, not being enslaved* The prodigal man is net 

enslaved to wealth* The mean man is. I mean, it is not sufficient not to be en¬ 
slaved* Ton must also have — be reasonable, which he is not* Similarly, the - 
audacious man is not enslaved by fears on the contrary* Ard the insensitive nan, 
if he exists vrhich Aristotle doubts, the purely insensitive ran, is not enslaved 
by sensual pleasures* That*s the principle. Therefore -they are'more curable* So 
let us now turn to our discussion of these virtues and next time, ox course, we 
will take the rest of Book IV* And I would like today to discuss liberality and 
munificence and at least a part of the discussion of magnanimity. Otherwise we 
have too much next time. 

Now let us remind ourselves again of the overall question, of the broadest 
question* Now Aristotle starts, you recall, observing the infinite variety of 
human pursuits or human onds* If we see that we can easily arrive at the view 
that all noble and just things are merely conventional and that the good things 
also are bad, as he states it at the beginning; in other words, the view which is 
now called relativism. But again there is one key distinction between the rela¬ 
tivism with x/hich Aristotle is faced and present-day relativism and that is the 
distinction between nature and convention. Present-day relativism treats all 
values as of equal status and ancient relativism, with vrtiich Aristotle is con¬ 
fronted, is based on the distinction between what is ty nature good, on the one 
hand, and the noble and just on the other, 'There is nothing by nature good ac¬ 
cording to present-day relativism. This is, of course, always the difference* 

Yet in spite of this enormous variety there is some underlying agreement as to a 
single comprehensive good and that there is such an agreement is based on two 
considerations. First, they all are human beings — as human nature — Same hu¬ 
man nature in all men* And second, which to begin with is merely a word, happi¬ 
ness; they all wish to be happy and this is somevrhat more than a mere word, a 
divination of a desirable state* However there is great variety of opinion as 
to what constitutes happiness, but it is now a limited variety and an ordered va¬ 
riety* And this is Aristotle*s ordering of the'three ways of life: the life of 
pleasure, of mere enjoyment, the political life, and the theoretical life* And 
Aristotle says show me a third one* /Apparent slip of the tongue.7 So however 
great the variety within the three may be this is the choice with which every hu¬ 
man being is confronted sooner or later. Does he want to lead a life of what is 
now called fun or does he wish to lead the political life or the theoretical 
life? 

Now the political life is primarily concerned with honor, but Aristotle 
shows in a few easy steps that it doesn f t make sense to make honor one*s end be¬ 
cause honor is always given for something and that for which honor is given is 
virtue. Therefore the aim of the political life is virtue in the sense of moral 
virtue. Differently stated, moral virtue, with which we are still concerned, is 
on the one hand, of course, only the choice of one kind of people, the people of 
the political life* But on the other hand it is expected of everyone and there¬ 
fore it has a kind of universality which the two others do not have* No one is 
expected to lead a life of fun. No one is expected to lead the theoretical life* 
But everyone is expected to be decent and this is a kind of universality which 
is of great importance. 

Now there is some agreement, then, regarding what constitutes virtue and 
also regarding what constitutes the particular virtues. All men at all tines 
speak of good men. or bad men and there is also some distinction made and perhaps 
the Greeks made this'more clearly than others* That is, of course, pureljr acci¬ 
dental* For example, a good man must be temperate; a good man must be just, (ard 
these are not exactly the same things); a good nan must not be a coward; a good 
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man must be reasonable; a good man must be liberal, and -whatever you have* These 
things are intelligible to everyone even if he has not heard of them in these 
terns a V/ith a fear examples he v/ill understand it even if there are no such vrords 
in his language; but he will recognize the phenomena* Therefore, the Ethics has 
a great evidence* I mean, we all know the things which he is talking about and 
no one can say that thing doesn’t exist* No ono can say that* Ke can disagree 
with a particular statement of Aristotle about liberality but he cannot deny'that 
there is such a thing and that at least on the face of it it is a nice thing, and 
this is all we need in order to begin to understand* 

The difficulty is this: on the one hand virtue is the core of happiness* On 
the other hand virtue is praiseworthy whereas happiness is worthy of reverence* 
The first statement puts all the emphasis on moral virtue* It 1 s the core of hap¬ 
piness. The second statement puts all the emphasis on happiness as distinguished 
from moral virtue. These two statements of the first book indicate the difficul¬ 
ty from the very beginning* One can also say virtue is the core of happiness 0 
Therefore virtue is choicerrorthy for its own sake* But if virtue is praiseworthy 
while happiness alone is worthy of reverence than virtue does not seem to be the 
end, the end, but rather happiness. Now this is a difficulty which has attracted 
us all" ’the time. In what sense is moral virtue the end, as Aristotle doesn* t 
tire of saying? 


Now we have discussed the virtues of courage and of moderation. Now if w'e 
look at moderation; take eating* Vfe eat for the purpose of health and fitness, 
but we are also concerned with decency in eating and this decency is not meant to 
be for any other purpose, for the purpose of health or fitness, but it is chosen 
or supposed to be chosen for its crim sake* In the case of courage, braving death 
in battle: for the purpose of defending the city* Is then bravery not for its 
own sake? I just it be constituted by this end, defending the city? V/ell, v/e have 
seen that Aristotle does not say that bravery is essentially for the purpose of 
defending the city. He is silent about the purpose* This is an indication of 
the difficulty, of the overall difficulty* 

Nov* let us turn to the virtue of liberality* This follows immediately on 
moderation* And this may very well hive this reason: because it was possible, 
as v/e know from Xenophon, for example, to speak of moderation primarily dealing 
with the sensual pleasures but also of moderation in regard to wealth; and quite 
naturally, because v/e need wealth for getting food and so on* The Greek word, 
clcutheriotos, which is reasonably v/ell translated by liberality, means of course 
primarily not that very narrow thing which Aristotle has in mind and which v/e 
have in mind when we speak of liberality, dealing with wealth, but means . lateral¬ 
ly the character becoming a free man; elcutheriotos is free and eleutherios g 
free-like: the man who behaves like a free man in opposition to a slave* and Ar¬ 
istotle narrows it down, perhaps more than any other classical v/rater, to the 
free man*s conduct regarding wealth. How can this be understood? .Perhaps one. 
can say that the most frequent opportunity which'a man has in shewing that he is 
a free man is his dealing "with wealth. You know, peace is.more frequent than 
war and the most common public and visible thing of a man is hov. ke behaves 
toward wealth* This may be sufficient as a reason for this narrowing down which 
Aristotle does. 


How'what is the purpose of liberality? To'help others, fi'o.m one’s own pos¬ 
sessions, of course* It presupposes, therefore, that one does^ not squander 
one’s possessions* If you do that you have nothing to help others* Liberality 
is a mean between prodigality and stinginess or meanness. Now let us first read 
1119122. That’s the beginning of the book. 
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Os Next let its speak of liberality. This virtue seems to be the ob¬ 

servance of the mean in relation to urealth: we praise a man as'liberal 
not in war, nor in'matters in which we praise him as temperate, fror in 
judicial decisions, but in relation to giving and getting wealth, and 
especially in giving; wealth meaning all those things whose value is 
measured by money* 

S: In other words, wealth is not everything which we possess. If someone is 

attached to something, an heirloom for example, vrhlch he would not give to any 
other man under ary circumstances this would not be a proof of illiberality be¬ 
cause what he cherishes is not something which can be expressed in money* It may 
be something which wouldn't fetch more than a cent and yet it is for him very 
valuable, but in a value not to be expressed by money* That he means by this re¬ 
mark * Yes? 

Q: I was very surprised in reading this and when you just gave your statement 

that Aristotle narrows this word more than the preelcs did* 

S: In general* 

Qz In general* Did the Greeks in general refer to liberality as being temper¬ 
ate in judicial decisions? 

S: Wo, it has primarily this broad meaning: conduct becoming a free man in 

contra-distinction to a slave and this becomes'internalised; not the freedom in 
the political sense, merely in the civil sense, but freedom from the low things 
in man. Very common* 

Q: Yes, this word has, it seems to me, a history* 

S: Yes; I mean, the narrovrihg to monty is in this emphatic sense Aristotle's 

innovation* Good. Mow go on, Mr. Reinkin. 

0: Prodigality and meanness on the other hand are both of them modes of 

excess and of deficiency in relation to wealth* Meanness is always ap¬ 
plied to those who care more than is proper about wealth, but prodigal¬ 
ity is sometimes used with a wider connotation, since v/e call the unre¬ 
strained and those who squander money on debauchery prodigal; and there¬ 
fore prodigality is thought to be extremely wicked, because it is a com¬ 
bination of vices* But this is not the proper application ox the word: 
really it denotes the possessor of one particular vice, that of wasting 
one's substance; for he who is ruined by his own agency is a hopeless 
case indeed, and to waste one's substance seems to be in a way to ruin 
oneself, inasmuch as wealth is the means of life* This then is the sense 
in which the term prodigality is here understood. 

S: Yes, now one second* So prodigality is destruction of one's substance* You 

know, it is strange that the English language'has preserved substance* The Greek 
word is ousias which is the metaphysical term, substance, and that we still say 
in everydayiGCfe a man of substance is quite interesting* I cannot go into that 
now* The prodigal man destroys that through which life is possible* Prodigality 
is bad because it ruins oneself. This seems to be a narrow utilitarian consider¬ 
ation, just as in the case of the temperate man it is unhealthy to be intemper¬ 
ate* But the temperate man is not the valitudirarian* So we must wait — where 
the peculiar end of the liberal man will be. Mow read on where you left off* 
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0: Nov riches arc an article of use; but articles of use can be used 

either well or ill, and he who uses a thing best is he who possesses the 
virtue related to that thing; therefore that man id.ll use riches best 
■Svho possesses the virtue related to wealth; and this is the liberal man. 

Sj Yes; So you. see here again a kinship between moral virtue and art* Of ev¬ 
erything, say of wealth as vrell as of a shoe or of a table, there is a right use 
and a wrong use* One' could say there is an art regarding the right use of moneys 
now private economics, I suppose. How to invest your money properly is an art. 
And to that extent there is a similarity'between moral virtue and an art. For 
example, how to use best a car. This is, however, a kind of art: the art ox 
driving a car or using a car. Cut the moral virtue is something different from 
such forms of using a thing well, and he will develop this in the immediate se¬ 
quel* Let us read the next sentence. 


0: But the use of wealth seems to consist in spending and in giving; getting 

wealth and keeping it are modes of acquisition rather than ox use. 

S: Yes. So now he makes it clear 0 Liberality is not such an art. The use of 

wealth is not the sake of an art because it consists in spending and giving and 
if you apply it in the case of the art, of a car for example, the use of the car 
is driving it. It is not giving it away. This is not the matter of an art 
proper. Spending and giving; yet the emphasis is on giving, as we'have seen.'The 
emphasis is on giving. Now what is the purpose of giving? I mean, obviously, 
liberality cannot be a virtue — liberality, the virtue controlling giving, can¬ 
not be a virtue — if giving is not as such something good. Y/hy is giving good? 
Let us read lines 21 to 23. That*s the end of this chapter* Yes? 

0: And of all virtuous people the liberal are perhaps the most beloved, be¬ 

cause they are beneficial to others; and they are so in that they give. 

S: Yes* So that’s it* So why is giving good? Why is it good? 

0: It benefits. 

S: It benefits others* It is useful to others. The givers are loved because 

they give. That reminds of a statement we discussed in an earlier seminar about 
people who are loved or why people love others. 

0: Hon believe to love those thqy believe to benefit them. 

S: Yes, it happens to be in the Oeconomicus of Xenophon. You knew, it deals 

with giving. Yes, men believe to love what they believe is useful to them. You 
see, that is a slightly spurious reason and Aristotle'probably doesn’t leave it 
at that as we shall see in the sequel. Liberality is, of course, useful to the 
liberal too because the liberal man is useful to others and the others, to some 
extent at least, will look at him with a friendly eye and that may come in hardy 
at sane future occasion. But this is a strictly utilitarian account of why lib¬ 
erality is good* Let us read the immediate sequel. 

0: Acts of virtue are noble, and arc performed for the sake of their 

nobility; the liberal rsaS therefore will give for xhe nobility' of giving. 

And he will give rightly, for he will give to the right people, and the 
right amount, and at the right time, and fulfill all the other conditions 
of right giving. Also he wi 11 give with pleasure, or at all events with¬ 
out pain; for virtuous action is pleasant, or painless — it certainly 
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cannot be painful. One who gives to the wrong people, or not for the 
nobility of giving but froaa some other motive, will not be called liberal, 
but by some different titles nor will he' who gives with pain, for he 
would prefer the money to the noble deed, which is not the mark of a 
liberal man, 

S: Yes, So the liberal man does not act with a view to the usefulness of li¬ 

berality, He acts liberally for the sake 03 ? acting liberally. This nobility of 
the act is the cause why he acts® The word cause occurs in line 29# He does it 
for the sake of no other cause except because it is noble. He gives his money 
gladly* Otherwise he must be compelled by something* To act by compulsion or 
even by self-compulsion — self-compulsion is Kant's formula — is not good 
enough for Aristotle because what you do under self-compulsion you don’t do glad¬ 
ly, You force yourself to do it, Aristotle demands that it is done gladly or at 
least without pain. Ana why does he'give it gladly? Because he does not cling 
to his money. The nobility consists, it would seem, in the inner freedom from 
money, from his possessions. His heart is not in his possessions® Therefore, 
the nobility doesn’t show itself merely in giving to others, but also in his 
spending in general. After all, we spend money not only' on others but also on 
ourselves and there too we can recognise, to some extent, the liberal man. Take 
as an example one" of the best presentations I know of the stingy and greedy man 
in Balzac’s novel, « There is an old peasant who has be¬ 

come a millionaire by the full activity of stinginess and greediness ar.d there is 
a single candle in the house so when he wants to go down to the cellar everyone 
else must sit in the dark * * « and this is, of course, also a sign of an illib¬ 
eral man: that he doesn’t spend enough'on himself* He could easily have had two 
candles. The liberal man is a man who, knoi/ing the worth ox money, uses it nobly 
because if he wouldn’t know the work of money he couldn’t be liberal, of course. 
The noble use consists'in inner' freedom from money® This inner freedom, this 
perfection of his soul, that he is not a slave of money, is the end, the noble* 

He exercises his nobility in regard to moiwy; that is to say, in regard to some¬ 
thing which is not the end but for ends* You remember that* Y. r e read this al¬ 
ready before: that moral virtue is immediately concerned with, things which are 
related to an end, for an end, and not the end® Money is for an end and this is 
the thing with which the liberal nan has to do® But the end is that inner free¬ 
dom which he shows in application to thes e things for' an end* Similarly in the 
case of moderation the inner, freedom from the desires, or* in the case of courage 
the inner freedom from fear* of death*' Generally speaking, the virtuous man's 
heart is not in the desires, the fear, and possessions. His heart is in the 
freedom from them* This makes the noble but the question is whether this is suf¬ 
ficient and we must see what we find more about it* Yes? 

Q: Is there a particular significance to the virtue of courage as distinguished 

from the others? Liberality is concerned with pleasure, virtue in general with 
pleasure* But not courage. How why? 

S: Yes, that is difficult. You know, that is a special difficulty in the case 

of courage: that all the circumstances are unpleasant, but when you think for 
what ho does — he gives the example of the boxer* Receiving these blow's all the 
time is most unpleasant, but when he thinks of the that’s pleasant 0 

Mow here only the courageous man doesn't think of an external praise or a badge 
or whatever he might get, but he thinks of the intrinsic nobility of the action* 
That is crucial for Aristotle. He said earlier that for the virtuous man the 
noble and just things are the things' by nature pleasant, more pleasant than what 
is ordinarily understood by pleasant, pleasures of the senses, bhether this is 
so simple as it seems to be said is another matter* /^2 ; Hay 1 ask a question?/ 
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Yes, hr. KcAtee. 

Qg' This inner freedom is a little bit confusing to k&> I know a story by 
Shakespeare about a ran v/ho v/as very liberal. He gave sway all his money and 
then no one showed any gratitude. He was very angry at that. 

S: Yes, but could one not say that his liberality was somewhat spurious be¬ 

cause it was regarded by him as a kind of investment? 

Qgs That is one point. A second point would be didn't they owe him some grati¬ 
tude? 

S: Yes, but you cannot — they behaved ignobly by being ungrateful, but to some 

extent a man who counts on gratitude also is not quite noble a If someone goes 
around and says you must help me® You are Under an obligation to be grateful to 
no. That * s an awkward position for any man, which doesn't mean that some people 
might not do it* I mean, if he has done it gladly and freely then there were no 
strings attached to it. But you cannot make from the relation of liberality a 
relation of justice. If you give something to someonfe and you say, well, when I 
need, money you will help me too and that's understood,'then there is at least a 
moral obligation on the other side to'do that. I mean, an obligation of this 
kind: that you can claim it. You see, sometimes there are moral obligations 
which cannot be properly claimed by one and are, in this sense, one-sided. That 
happens* 

Qg: (Inaudible.) 

S: Ho, that is the worst kind of historicism. But you would have to say this - 

Aristotle claims to be the natural morality and the Bible, in the light of Greek 
philosophy, has to be described as super-natural morality. That's another matter 
and if you use, then, these convenient terms, Greeks and Bible, all right. 

Q 2 : (Inaudible). 

S: Yes, but as I say, that is quite natural for someone who has obliged others. 

If he has obliged others the others are obliged to him, but in the case of free 
gifts this is not true. There is no such obligation. Hr 0 Fleming. 

Q^s (To the effect that a liberal mafi may not expect or demand gratitude, but 
may be surprised if he doesn't get it, and that this wouldn't violate the virtue 
of liberality unless he were merely "doing it to grandstand.") 

S: Ho, that is, of course, also not genuine virtue, but the difficulty in gen¬ 
eral for Aristotle I believe is this (I thought of it when Brother read 

his paper) — when he said one can doubt whether there is a single liberal'man, 
you knovr, in the strict sense. It is so hard. Aristotle would admit that, but 
Aristotle would say this distinguishes him radically from the Biblical tradition. 
The intentions are immanifest. You cannot judge men on the basis of intentions 
and when Aristotle speaks of virtues and virtuous actions he takes it for grant¬ 
ed that there are virtuous men and virtuous actions although it is impossible to 
look into any heart* And Aristotle takes this simple view: you look at a whole 
life and where'you see a man in all kinds of situations, not'only on grandstands 
but, so to say, when he is surprised, when he is, as it were, not dressed, and 
then of course you have to know a man very veil, very intimately, to judge of 
him. That's clear. But if you know such a man intimately — that is to say. 
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also when you have seen him not on the grandstand and you know him for a long per¬ 
iod of time — then you can judge him and say, as Aristotle doesn’t have aiy hes¬ 
itation, he is a virtuous man* That there are all kinds of dark things going on 
in the underground: that’s clear* That every man has and this cannot be changed, 
but the main point is what he makes of them* 

Q^: But Tty query was there is nothing inconsistent, is there, in the definition 
of liberality by the liberal man being surprised at the lack of gratitude to the 
point where he might comment on’it* That is, this wouldn’t prove the lack of li¬ 
berality: that it surprised him* 

S: Wo, no, surely not 0 Yes, well, one could only' say if he were a very experi¬ 

enced man he would not be surprised* That is clear, although I believe — I’m 
now an old man and have some right to speak about these things — I must say I 
think one exaggerates the amount of ingratitude in the to rid 0 I think that is 
unfair* But there is some, naturally, and some people regard gratitude as a mere 
burden and hate their benefactors* That can happen and it is not a very noble 
thing, but you come across it from time to time* Goode Mow in the sequel — we 
must now limit ourselves to a few key passages* The liberal man does not honor 
money. He honors virtue* Liberality consists chiefly in helping others, i c e* in 
not regarding oneself* How this, helping others, not regarding oneself, is also 
a crude sign of nobility* The calculating man is a rather base'man and the man 
or woman who can’t forget himself in the proper wsy„ Therefore, eros is some¬ 
thing noble because it makes those who are in love less self-regarding than men 
otherwise are* Let us turn to 1120bll* 

0: But it is not easy for a liberal man to be rich, since he is not good 

either at getting money or at keeping it, while he is profuse in spending 
it and values irealth not for its own sake but as a means of giving* 

S: For the sake of giving. Good* Yes? 

0: Hence people blame fortune because the most deserving men arc the least 

wealthy. But this is really perfectly natural: you cannot have money, 
ary more than anything else, without taking pains to have it* 

Sa les, let us stop here for one moment* The liberal man honors mon<y only for 
the sake of giving* His heart is then in the giving* Therefore he must honor 
money as a means, surely* Wow if we generalise from the remarks about liberality 
we have, then, a'twofold end of moral virtue:'first, the inner freedom from, in 
this case, money, and a freedom for something, for giving. Inner freedom from 
money so that he can be free for giving; Both things are required in the case of 
liberality. Nietzsche’s famous formula, political formula: what people ordinary 
ily understand by freedom today (in the 19th century) is freedom from something, 
but this is not sufficient* VJe must also know that for which the freedom is re¬ 
quired. The other is a formal or empty freedom* Both things are needed, and I 
think Aristotle'implies this* He doesn’t say so* The freedom from is clear* in 
all these cases, but a freedom also for something. Mow let us turn to 1121a, at 
the beginning* 

0: If the liberal man'should happen to spend in a manner contrary to 

what is right and noble, he vail feel pain, though in a moderate degree 
and in the right manner; for it is a mark of virtue to feel both plea¬ 
sure and pain on the right occasions and in the right manner* Also the 
liberal'man is an easy person to deal with in money matters; he can be 
cheated, because he does not value money* * « » 
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S: Yes, not honor money. 

0: ... honor money, and is more distressed if he has paid less than he ought 

than he is annoyed if lie has paid more: he does not agree with the saying 
of Simonides. 

S: Yes, Simonides was a poet, you know, a famous poet, famous for his greed; 

the only ud.se man of Greece who v.=as notorious for his greed. Nov; whether this 
is literally true or was a joke because he had Tfritten a poem which could be in¬ 
terpreted. in that way ire do not kncnr because ire know too little about' him. The 
liberal man has inner freedom from money, but is concerned, of course, v/ith spend¬ 
ing it properly. He is annoyed with- himself if he did not spend money there he 
ought to have spent it. For example, if he had given it to some nan who trill go 
to the next tavern and do some mischief there and not to a poor widow who would 
use it properly for her poor children. Yet — and this is also important — he 
is only rationally annoyed, moderately annoyed. Ke trill not beat his breast. You 
know, that is also the casual remark but not unimportant. Yes. Not; in the se¬ 
quel Aristotle develops that the prodigal is to be preferred to the stingy. Pro¬ 
digality is not base, but foolish. It defeats its own purpose. In a2y you ir.ay 
go on. 

0: The prodigal of this type therefore. „ . « 

S: In other ivords, who is only a prodigal because he is an easy spender. Ke 

doesn't waste it in getting drunk and so on and ruining himself, which is another 
problem. Yes? 

0: /tie may say/ the prodigal strictly considered seems to be much superior 

To the mean man, both for the reasons stated, and because the former 
benefits many people, but the latter benefits nobody, not even himself. 

S: So, in other words, what \re can call loosely the utilitarian consideration 

— his our. utility'and utility of others — is very important, at least in the 
case of liberality, but it is not the only consideration. So the truth which 
utilitarianism has is always recognised by Aristotle, but it is always clear, 
utilitarianism is never enough b ecause of its c alculating character and also be¬ 
cause it omits some virtues which cannot well be understood from the point of 
view of utility. Yes, the prodigal is better than the stingy for they help nary 
whereas the stingy docs not help anyone — that's clear — but not even himself, 
jfcy does he not even help himself? Yes? 

0: He is enslaved. 

S: Yes, the greater narrowness of his horizon which comes from that.. In ,r o, !I 

1121b, 3 bo 7. 

0: Hence even their giving is not really liberal: their gifts are rot noble, 

nor given for the nobility of giving, nor in the right way; on the con¬ 
trary, sometimes they make fr.er rich who ought to be poor, end will r.ot 
give anything to the worthy, while heaping gifts on flatterers and others 
~rho minister to their pleasures. 

S: Yes, the common run of prodigals. Yes? The common run of prodigals. The 

liberal man gives to those who deserve to have; that is to say, to the potential¬ 
ly liberal because only'the potentially liberal deserve to have and there is, 
from this point of vie?;, a common interest of the virtuous* This, in a nasty ex- 
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pression, is, of course, what you find in Poleaarchus* definition of justice: 
helping tile friends and hurting the enemies or at least not helping tho enemies 
means then helping the virtuous and not helping the vicious® Yes? In the first 
book of Plato's Republic . You know that* Nov a little bit later on, in bl2. 

0: This then is v, r hat the prodigal cones to if he is not brought under 

discipline; but if he is taken in hand, he may attain the due mean and the 
right scale of liberality. Meanness on the contrary is incurable; for v/e 
see that it can be caused by old age or ary form of weakness. Also it is 
more ingrained in man's nature than prodigality; the mass of mankind are 
avaricious rather than open-handed* 

S: Yes* Now let us stop. So stinginess and'greediness are, in a way, more na¬ 

tural than liberality and prodigality. Thomas^ in his commentary on the passage, 
speaks therefore, very strange as it may sound, of a natural inclination toward 
money. There is no such, natural inclination toward giving. Nov we have seen 
something similar in the case of cowardice. This recoiling from death is more 
natural than the facing of it* That is an interesting point. But, of cours e, 
this doesn't make than better. It is simply on a lov/sr level of man's nature 
which must be controlled by the higher level. So a natural inclination is, in¬ 
deed, never bad as a natural inclination, but since man is a being consisting of 
many levels he is a good man if the upper levels control the lover levels. Yew 
then he gives a 16ng discussion which is very interesting to read but we cannot 
afford reading it, about the distinction between the stingy and the greedy man. 
Let us read only one passage of this section, in bjjl. 

0: The other sort of people are those who exceed in respect of getting, tak¬ 

ing from every source and all they can; such are those who follow degrad¬ 
ing trades, broth el-keepers. ... 

S: In other words, these are the greecy, not the stingy. Yes? 

Os ... ard petty usurers who lend money in small sums at a high rate of 
interest; all these take from wrong sources, and more than their due. 

The common characteristic of all these seems to be sordid greed, since 
they all endure reproach for gain, and for a small gain. Those vho 
make improper gains from improper sources on a great scale, for instance 
princes who sack cities and rob temples. • « « 

S: Yes, tyrants, tyrants. Yes. 

0: ... tyrants who sack cities and rob temples, are not termed mean, but 

rather wicked or impious or unjust. But the dicer and ths footpad or 
brigand are to be classed as mean, as shoving sordid greed. ... 

S: Yes, that is quite interesting. Aristotle sees that there is a certain 

grandeur in the tyrant which pickpocket and other criminals do not have. One 
cannot strictly speaking call tyrants of this kind mean in the sense used here " 
because the grandness of the scale distinguishes him from the mean proper. Yes, 
r.ov lir. C-lenn. 


0: Is iu legitimate to ask here vhy he says that meanness is more base than 

prodigality? 

S: That is an absolutely necessary question. ... 

because of defective tape.) 


(several inaudible words 
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Q: (pursues the distinction further.) 

S: Non even granting for the moment that prodigals are free from enslavement 

to money and therefore able and billing to give * B * this defect is unreasonable. 
He does not give reasonably and therefore he is a vicious man. (Indicates in¬ 
audible'- that he means vicious in the sense of possessed mth vices*) No virtue 
can ba without reason and he is an indiscriminate spender and giver* Ee makes 
one mistake after another. He gives the money to the T/rong people all the time 
and this is not living.' That is the point* Just as the over-bold man is not en¬ 
slaved by fear cf death, but he risks his life"for unreasonable purposes, for 
purposes which are not worth risking. You see, Aristotle, as he made clear at 
the beginning' when he spoke of the mean between an excess and defect —■ this is 
not schematic, you know, that it doesn*t make any difference whether you err on 
this side or that side. It makes a great difference. It depends 0 In the case 
of liberality it is better, if you have to err, to err on the side of excess, 
whereas in the case of sensual desire it is better to err on the side of defect. 
You have always to look at the specific matter of the virtue in consideration to 
see which is so* There is no general formula which would cover infinitely all 
cases* iThat Aristolte ventures to say is that in all cases, 7/ith The exception of 
justice, there will be an excess and defect. This we can say in general, but 
whether the excess is worse or the defect is worse: that depends on the matter of 
the virtue in question. Yes, fir. Vari, 

Q 2 : (As to whether a nan can be called liberal if he spends the early part of 
his life amassing 7. r ealth and then becomes a benefactor of educational-activities.) 

S: It is good that Professor Friedman and others are not here* They would 

strongly disagree with your analysis of these great benefactors* But I don*t 
know the facts sufficiently and therefore I cannot say anything about it. From 
Aristotle x s point of view that *s impossible* I state this moral problem very 
simply as'follows. Happiness equals virtue'plus equipment. Korr at the begin¬ 
ning, say, a young man of 20 will say, well, I vtant to be happy and I know vir¬ 
tue is needed but for the time being I need the equipment ... the equipment 
first by all means, fair or foul, and getting the virtue afterward. This is not 
— Aristotle would say, you know why? He v/ould say, look, because the habits 
you acquire while you acquire the equipment by fair neans or foul trill not cease 
to be effective when you say, now I v/ant to be absolutely just and fair. This 
doesnit stop overnight. 

Qgs Hay I mention a specific case? Julius Rosenwald. 

S: I do not know him. I know the name. I know there is a building called Eo- 

serr;-aid Hall. 

$ 2 * He was also the boss of Sears, Ro^>uck. 

S: Yes, that I know. 

V/e know in those days at Sears, Roebuck the workers were really not treated 
too well. But I believe that the money he made out of his workers he gave to 
this university and this university thinks of him as a virtuous man really and 
the workers think of him as another sort. 

S: I can reply to you by a cuotation from Xenophon, Most men mistake their 

benefactor for a good man and I don*t-see v.hy this university should be under 
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very special obligation of being stricter in these matters than other institu¬ 
tions. There was a Homan emperor — who '.fas it? — , I believe — 

■who did something which -was not immoral,, He instituted a tax for men’s rooms or 
the equivalent of that they had in ancient Rome and there was great shock about 
such a tax* whereupon the emperor said* "It doesn’t stink. 11 He meant the money. 
So pan not responsible for that. If I were the president and you would tell me 
that* theft I would gd into the facts and if they are true I might change this. I 
night say* all right* there rd.il no longer be such a founder’s day if that is 
true. But fortunately I don’t have ary say in that. But* as I say* we don’t go 
into the question of the truth of the facts. Tie would have to make some long 
study. And in addition in such matters we have to consider another point. In 
such matters of so-called social justice one must judge the people according to 
what is regarded as the right thing at the time. You know that social justice 
was not as strictly understood in the 19th century generally as it is now. You 
know* quite a few practices which were then regarded as commanded by a kind of 
natural law of the economic sphere. You know that. This is no longer generally 
held although there are still people who believe it is so. ... This one would* 
in fairness* also have to consider. Yes? 

Q^: How accurate rust we regard Aristotle’s statement that among morally virtu¬ 
ous people the liberal are the most beloved? If meanness is more prevalent than 
liberality — 

S: (Several inaudible words followed by the following.) Host people are mean 

and therefore it means most people love money* Therefore they love to receive 
money. Therefore they love the givers c That is no contradiction. 

Qi : (Inaudible.) 

4 , 

S: No, that is a distinction which he vrill prove. Meanness is to be divided 

into'stinginess and greediness and it is very interesting to see both sides. I 
mean* there are people who are absolutely stingy and in no way greedy and then 
you have people who are veay greedy and in no way stingy. So that happens. Now 
this point is regarding the, strictly speaking, stingy man who. * . • /says7 I 
don’t want anything from you but I want to — that exists© That’s not Ards- ~ 
totle’s responsibility. There are such great varieties. On the contrary, it’s 
his duty to bring them out. Good. 

Now let us turn to the much more interesting virtue of munificence; magnifi¬ 
cence in Latin and megaloprepeia in Greek. This is concern with expense alone, 
not with giving. From this it follows that every munificent man is liberal but 
not every liberal man is munificent. The liberal man is free' iron money and 
shows it above all in giving; to some extent also in spending, but not on a large 
scale. For example, there are two candles instead of one. This would be the 
difference between a' liberal man as distinguished from a stingy or mean man* but 
these are, of course, minor items.' The munificent wan spends on a large scale. 
Now let us read in 1122a, 3li to 3>* when he says, "The munificent man — 

0: . . . is en artist in expenditure. ... 

S: Well, literally,"resembles a knower.” Yes, go on. 

0: The munificent man resembles a knover in expenditure: he can discern 

what is suitable, and spend great suns with good taste. 

S: Yes, also more literally: "for he can contemplate (thcoresai) 11 — "he can 
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contemplate with sureness and spends large sums in a proper manner. So it is in¬ 
teresting here and an indication of things to come: the munificent man alone is 
called, resembling a knorrer® He did not use such a strong phrase when he spoke of 
the liberal man, the moderate, and the courageous man* TThy is this so? Let us 
read the immediate sequel* 

0: (For as we said at the outset; a disposition is defined by-the activi¬ 

ties in which it is displayed, and by the objects to which it is related*) 

So the munificent man*s expenditure is suitable as well as great* And 
consequently the objects he produces must also be great and suitable; 
for so only will a great expenditure be suitable to the results * . « 

S: Yes, now let us stop here* The munificent nan resembles a knower because he 

alone has to do with the great or grand or big. This is the first reason. Now 
what is the connection between the grand and knowledge? 

0: It covers the whole expanse* 

S: T/hen Plato speaks of the philosopher in the sixth book of the Republic he 

says the philosopher is munificent® He d&esn't mean it here literally in *che 
narrow sense in which'Aristotle means it, namely regarding spending, but he 
means it — literally, the munificent man is the nan who does becoming things on 
a grard scale or becoming things becoming a great man® This is implied and he 
says of the philosopher that since he looks at being as a whole and at time as & 
whole he cannot be petty*' That is the point, but it will become clearer in the 
sequel® Let us turn to b, 6 to 8* 

0: Hence, as the object produced must be worthy of the expenditure, so also 

must the expenditure be worthy of or even exceed the object produced® 

Again, the motive of the munificent man in such expenditure will be 
the nobility of the action, this motive being characteristic of all 
the virtues* Moreover he will spend gladly and lavishly, since rice 
calculation is shabby. • • • 

S: Yes what he calls 11 nice calculation'’ is in Greek 11 alcribologia 3 11 exact calcu¬ 

lation* You know, exactness, this great virtue of theoretical understanding, is 
something very low in practice: penny pinchers*' If we make calculations as theo¬ 
reticians we must be penny pinchers, as it were, but penny pinchers proper are 
very bad. The end is the noble, as always* Nov/ let us go on where you left off* 

0: The magnificent man will therefore necessarily be also a liberal man* 

For the liberal man too Trill spend the right amount in tire right manner; 
and it is in the amount and manner of his expenditure that the element 
11 great” in the magnificent or "greatly splendid" man, that is to say his 
greatness, is shown, these being the things in which liberality is dis¬ 
played. And the magnificent man from an equal outlay mil achieve a more 
magnificent result; for the same standard of excellence does not apply 
to an achievement as to a possession. * * * 

S: So, in other words, conceivably a liberal man as liberal might spend the 

same amount of monqy in a given case as the munificent does, but the element of 
grandeur is absent in the case of the liberal. The libera! may give somewhere 
in secret. It will not show in any way* But what the munificent man does must 
show; That doesn*t mean that it is done for showmanship. Then it would be a 
vice| but it must show. Now let us go on* First we must read this sequel. 
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0: . o * with possessions the'thing worth the highest price is the most 

honored, for instance gold, but the achievement most honored is one 
that is great and noble (since a great achievement arouses the admir- 
A ation ox the spectator, and the quality of causing admiration bolongs 

to munificence). . ♦ . 

S; Yes,'this is important. It must cause admiration. It must be an object of 
beholding, of contemplating. Otherwise it is not a munificent act. It might be 
a liberal act* Yes? 

Q: I*n sorry, but I don*t see —* well, maybe v/e*re not through. I don*t see 

why this is a finer — 

S: Yes, but wait, wait. Aristotle is working his Tray and he shows first the 

similarities and also the differences of the two kindred virtues by harping only 
on one theme: magnificence, magnum , great man* And v/hat it is comes out in the 
sequel. Go on, Nr. Reinkin. 

0: ... and excellence in an achievement involves greatness. Now there are 

some forms of expenditure definitely entitled honorable, for instance 
expenditure on the service of the gods — votive offerings, public build¬ 
ings, sacrifices — and the officc^oi^eligion generally;'and those 
nublic benefactions which are favorite objects of ambition, for instance 
the duty, as it is esteemed in certain states, of equipping a chorus 
splendidly or fitting out a ship of ivar,'or even of giving'a banquet 
to the public. B ut in all these matters, as has been said, the scale 
of expenditure must be judged with reference to the person spending, 
that is, to his position and his resources; for expenditure should be 
proportionate to means, and suitable not only to the occasion but to 
the giver. Hence a poor man cannot be munificent, since he has not the 
means to make a great outlay suitably; the poor man who attempts' muni¬ 
ficence is foolish, for he spends out of proportion to his means, and 
beyond what he ought, whereas an act displays virtue only when it is done 
in the right way. 

S: Yes, this is universal. A- foolish action cannot be a virtuous action; abso¬ 

lutely. No bon Quixotes. It can be nice, in a way; I mean, touching, but it 
cannot be good. Yes. Nov; go on. 

0: But great public benefactions are suitable for those who have adequate 

resources derived from their o-.m exertions or from their ancestors or ' 
connections, and for the high-born and famous and the like, since birth, 
fame and so on all have an element of greatness and distinction. 

S: In other words, there must be greatness not only in the deed. There must 

also be greatness in the doer and this may be due to nobility of discernment; it 
may be due to other things* Yes. 

0: The munificent man, therefore, is especially of this sort,'and munifi¬ 

cence mostly finds its outlet in these public benefactions, as wo have 
sard. ... 

S: Let us stop here. So now we have the answer to your question, Mr. Boyan. 

The expense corresponding to the greatness of the beings with a view to which the 
expenses are made: that makes the munificent man munificent. Nov/ these beings 
are first, the gods; second, other super-human beings (in Greek, daimon); and 
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and third, the city, public things© Of course, public buildings erected by a 
private man would naturally also form that. Now this is, I think, the solution 
1 to tliis riddle. Only in this part of the discussion of moral virtues docs Aris¬ 
totle speak of the gods. Only. A commentator of'the 17 th century not on Aris¬ 
totle exactly but he knew his Aristotle very well, Gronobius, who ’.arotc com¬ 
ments on Grotius r X7ar and Peace , says: "one must forgive Aristotle that he has not 
mentioned among tlie moral virtues, religion, for to him as well as to all other 
ancients outside of the church the place of divine worship falls under the head¬ 
ing of munificence.” I do not know what evidence he has for saying this of all 
ancients but in the case of Aristotle it'is surely true. IThat religion as a vir¬ 
tue is for Aristotle: munificence^ Tie 11, look at it e For example, sacrificing, 
worship* /ire the sacrifices which a poor fellow makes — such a gross dispropor¬ 
tion between the smallness of the gifts and the grandeur of the gods — that’s 
not fitting. Only a very pcrwerful and wealthy man can sacrifice." That this is 
in a deep sense ironical on the part of Aristotle I have no doubt, but he states 
the facts as they are. Ko poor man or no obscure man can be munificent. XJe have 
read it. No poor man and no obscure man can honor the gods properly because his 
poverty and his' obscurity make it impossible for him to honor the gods properly* 
Now here we see, of course, a difference between Aristotle and the Bible in the 
clearest way* In the Bible'sometimes in the psalns and elsewhere the pious are 
called the poor ones. 'Here, by definition — I mean if we make a legitimate sub¬ 
stitution — the pious, those who worship the gods properly, can only be the rich: 
a great subject of attack already in classical antiquity, but Aristotle follows 
this line. Now first Hr. Lyons* 

Q: there is the irony for Aristotle? 

Ss Yes, well, because is there not also something fishy about that? ... But 
he sticks to what quite a few of his contemporaries would have admitted* A hun¬ 
dred oxen is a much greater honoring than a pigeon, a dove, to say nothing of 
smaller things. Yes? 

Qo: Does this matter of obscurity mean that a tasteful and magnificent gift 
should not or cannot be anonymous? 

S: No, I meant an obscure man. You know, a man of obscure origin. You know, 

just a nobody, as they ssy. If a nobody should approach an alter of Zeus there 
is a certain disproportion. If it is a very great man in the ciiy, very great — 
you know, could present Zeus with the image of Periclesj but to take seme 

sausage -seller: that would, have been a blaspheny. Yes? Do you see that? Good. 
Hr. Butterworth* 

Qq: Y/ho is the l7th century commentator? 

S: Gronobius, probably Gronus in German or Dutch but Gronobius in' Latin. Good* 

Gronobius* remarks on Grotius 1 critique of Aristotle are very sound* He under¬ 
stood Aristotle much better than Grotius did. 23r* Boyan. 

Q.i : By comparing the munificent man to a {mower it seems to me he f s putting this 
man higher than, say, the liberal man and that’s the thing that I’m questioning 
as reasonable. I don’t know whether a man quietly who gives some money to char¬ 
ity or something, you know, with the welfare situation in Illinois — 

S: Yes, that’s liberal. That’s liberal. 

0^: Yes, I think that might be higher than some guy who makes quite. ... 
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S: No, "but you have to take into consideration the object" too in the case of 

the three others we have discussed hitherto, the courageous, the moderate, ar.d 
the liberal. There is no reference That ever to the gods* In the case of'nurifi- 
cence there is a reference* Therefore when ho says kncu.jr and uses the word, con¬ 
templation, this fine word here — they foreshadow — uo repeat, in Aristotle*s 
Ethics the moral virtue rogarding the gods is munificence; none other. There is 
no virtue called piety. The word pioty existed in Greece* Plato has written a 
dialogue on piety with the understanding that this is a virtue and all the more 
striking is Aristotle’s refusal to do that. For Aristotle the place of piety is 
taken by two different virtues: (a) munificence, and (b) theoretical ms don; the¬ 
oretical wisdom, which deals vith the true gods: the stars, the rulers of the 
whole, but not with Zeus and Athena or Hera* This he regarded as necessary for 
the polis but the virtue most becoming to these gods as popularly Understood is 
honoring on a grand scale and this honoring on a grand scale means, of course, 
expenditure on a grand scale* I mean, the inner'reverence in prayer or whatever 
have you: not a word is said about that, I mean, I think that is, if only from 
the point of view* of understanding the cleavage between the two elements of our 
T/estern tradition, of utmost importance, obviously* But Aristotle’s statements 
are, of course, cannot be called, the Greek view because most Greeks would have 
absolutely disagreed with him. But among these fear Greeks who'we remember there 
would have been quite a few who would have agreed* Thucydides, I’m sure, would 
have taken a similar view. 

The medieval counterpart of ancient munificence would be the medieval church 
builders, 

S: Yes, yes, sure* Yes, but no Christian would say that a man who can afford 

to build a cathedral is more decent to God than a simple man who is absolutely 
poor, 

Ch: I don’t know, 
o 

S: 'Jell, then, the famous distinction between the administration and the non-' 

administration would come in. That’s another matter. But you are very cynical. 
Brother Chrysostom. But that is probably true. I’m sure the temptation to 

honor greater — 

: (Inaudible.) 

S: Yes, but is this deed in itself more meritorious? 

Qg: (inaudible). 

S: Yes, that I believe is — I mean, you must know Christian charity much bet¬ 

ter than I'do, but it'doesn’t sound right to me, I mean, that sometimes pre¬ 
lates Trill, of course, just as university presidents, be greatly concerned with 
this kind of founders and honor than particularly, more perhaps than they de¬ 
serve: that I grant you. 

Cg; j think I am aware of what you are sayir-g, but on the other hand^I don’t 
know whether those medieval church leaders who built them, really edifices of 
grandeur, were not meritorious; on the contrary* 

St Yes, but the question is however whether that makes them more pleasing in 
the eyes of God than a simple fellow who can never even give a mine to a poor 
man but reveres God properly in his heart* 
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Q^: Oh, I would never say that, 

S: Ah ha. But Aristotle says itj Aristotle says it* Good* Let us reflect 

for one moment about what we learn regarding the general question of the end* Kcvr 
what is the end of the munificent man? Let us disregard the gods and say the end 
of munificence is adorning the city in various ways. This is not sufficient, of 
course, because it depends also on the situation of the individual vrtio does the 
adorning. I mean, if this money comes from unsavory sources then it is not a mu¬ 
nificent act. The end as the noble includes a variety of considerations, of 
which the adorning 0 f the city is only one and this virtue of munificence too — 
its matter is that which is related to the end; the means, not the end, namely it 
deals with money or rather large scale spending. Let us read 1123a, Jj. to 5* 

11 That the munificent man does not spend for himself. * * *« 

Os * «, * the munificent man does not spend money on himself but on public 
objects, and his gifts have some resemblance to votive offerings* 

S: Yes, you see again the religious element in munificence which is absent from 

the three other virtues. A little bit later: a5?. 

0: « * v and to prefer spending on permanent objects, because these are 

the most noble; and to spend an amount that is appropriate to the par¬ 
ticular'occasion, for the same gifts are not suitable for the gods and 
for men, and the same expenditure is not appropriate to a sacrifice and 
a funeral* 

S: Yes, you see again this reference* Later there will be some more. Again; 

munificence is thfe virtue which takes the place of piety* And then at the end, 
the last sentence, a3l to 33o 

0: These dispositions then are vices, but'they do not bring serious discredit, 

since they are not injurious to others, nor are they excessively unseemly* 

S: So the vices corresponding to munificence are — (how do you call it? — not 

boasting) — 

0: Paltriness — 

S: Ostentation* And the other is, of course — what is the vice corresponding— 

0: Paltriness. 

Si Vulgarity* 

0: He calls it paltriness* 

S: Yes, , lack of experience in thing s beautiful, literally 

translated* Yes, vulgarity, one can say. These'vices are not particularly — 
they are vices but men are not disgraced by them, and for two - reasons. The 
first- is'these vices are not harmful to others; and the other; they are not un¬ 
becoming, grossly unbecoming to the actor* Positively stated, th-are are two 
overall ends involving other virtues: utility to others and becoming to the doer, 
or we can state the latter one, perfection of the doer; the perfection of the 
doer and the utility to others* In the utilitarian morality, narrowly conceived, 
only the'utility to others is considered and perhaps also the utility of the in¬ 
dividual, narrowly conceived, but not the perfection of the individual. That l s 
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the point* Now let us turn to the beginning of the section on magnanimity. 

Q: Isn*t what the magnificent man knows what is good of- his kind? 

Si i\ o, it is'knowledge — as a kind of foreshadov/ing of the grandeur and the 

rank of tiie objects of munificence, the gods* I do not believe'you can give any 
other reason. You can say it requires a greater discrimination, at least on the 
face of it, to know what is becoming to the gods in contra-distinction to what is 
becoming for a man, than any intra-human discrimination. ... Now, Mr c Butter- 
worth* 

Qg: (As to the view of Thomas Aquinas and Averroes.) 

S: Aver roes agrees with Aristotle, of course* He agrees with him. 1 mean, af¬ 

ter all, the Muslims built mosques* Don*t you know that? So? They had a great 
opportunity for displaying nobly on a grand scale there too* 

^2 : l ,n thinking — you said that this is a foreshadowing of knowing, in this 
case, the God — 

S: Yes, this is there, surely. T/ell, simply stared, I believe that through the 

discussion of moral virtue in Books III to V there shines through somehow what 
Aristotle regards as the simply good life, the theoretical life, And the gods, 
even' as they are popularly understood, and the reverence for them, are, as it 
were, a divination of the truly super-human. But it becomes visible most clear¬ 
ly hitherto in the section on munificence, and let us see 'whether we can find 
ary thing in the sequel. Hr. Mueller. 

(As to whether King Solomon was especially honored for splendid buildings,) 

-S: King Solomon* Yes, sure* But the main point, of course, is that he is a 

king of peaoe.' His father, David, 'was not permitted to build the temple. Good. 
Yes, sure. No, the Bible &oesn*t say that'possession of wealth and power is 
evil. That is what some modern people say, but not the Bible* That there are ' 
dangers: sure- But in themselves they are not necessarily evil. Yes, Glenn, 
you are the last one. 


v 


7/hat is this perfection of the doer that seers to be part of moral virtue? 


S: V/hat I called formerly by such an expression as the freedom, the inner free¬ 

dom from these depressing things* 


ICovr Aristotle turns from magnificence to another grand virtue, magnanimity, 
and the names could have been the opposite but Aristotle set it down in these 
particular names. Now this is, of course, a particularly famous and grand sec¬ 
tion for reasons which will appear later. Now the magnanimous man has to do r.ot 
with money or possessions, but with honors and with great honors. Aristotle will 
later on speak of a virtue which has to do'with not great honors: medium size or 
small* But here we deal with great honors, and the magnanimous man is a man rho 
claims for himself great'honors while deserving them. And we have, of course, 
when we"read Greek' books, especially Thucydides — you find quite'a few. Alcibi- 
ades is, of course, such a mans in another way, Pericles. I mean, when you read 
Alcibiades 1 speech before the Sicilian' expedition after he had b een attacked by 
IJicias; then he says, look what I did, how I won this race in Olympia and how I 
almost licked the Spartans at Mantineia* The Spartans iron that battle but they 
almost lost it and therefore he can say it is almost a victory; and so* But the 
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'. 7 ay in which he speaks there: I am this nan and I can rightly claim the honor to 
be sent as the ccanmander-in-chief to Sicily. And, of course, Aristotle does net 
agree with this; he starts from this Alcibiadean or Periclean vie;*; but he rices 
much higher. 'But the starting point is this common view© Nov/ there are a number 
of rises here, more than one, more than tv. r o. First men may claim great honors 
for themselves without deserving them, and then he is — how do they translate 
that? ’That is a man who claims great honors for himself and does not deserve 
them? 

0: Small souled? 

S: No, no, no. 

Os Vain, vainglorious* 

S: Vain, vainglorious* And the small souled man is the man who could claim 

great honors for himself but doesn*t have the courage to do that; small souled.* 
And then there is another type who is much more frequent and quite nice: namely, 
a man who does not claim great honors knowing that he does not deserve them. Ar¬ 
istotle says that's'a sensible man, but not a magnanimous man. This I fird al¬ 
ways very enjoyable, this remark* Good* Yes? 

Q: T/ould this mean that Aristotle would say'that George Washington, for refus¬ 

ing the crown and returning to his plantation, would be a small .souled man? 

S: That depends very much on the circumstances. But if he would do it on the 

ground of urmor thin ess — there could be other reasons. There could be reasons 
of another'kind. But if he would regard himself as unworthy while in fact he 
was worthy, he would say it was small souled; you could say in op¬ 

posite to magnanimous. 

0: It was clearly magnanimous. 

S: Yes, Aristotle makes clear later on that this is, you could say, the contra¬ 

diction in the magnanimous man: that he is also not attached to honors and looks 
down on them. Therefore that is complicated. But we are speaking first of the 
surface phenomenon. ... (about 5 inaudible words.) I2r. Glenn* 

Q 2 : Nov; in the case of George Washington aren't we judging his motives. ... 

S: That I didn't say, but Aristotle simply says the motives, to the extent'to 

which they do not become manifest in deed or speech. Good. /The questioner, 
during the iraudible portion, appears to have asserted that Dr* Strauss 1 said 
one cannot judge a man's motives .7 Now let us read U23blf>* 

0: Though therefore in'regard to the greatness of his claim the rmgna- 

■ nimous nan'is an extreme, by reason of its rightness he stands at the 
mean point, for he claims what he deserves; while the vain and the small- 
souled err by excess and defect respectively. 

If then the magnanimous man claims and is worthy of great things 
and most of all the greatest things, magnanimity must be concerned with 
some one object especially. "V/orthy" is a term of relation: it denotes 
having a claim to goods external to oneself. Nov tie greatest external 
good we should assume to be the thing which we offer as a tribute to 
the gods, and which is most coveted by men of high station, and is the 
prize awarded for the noblest deeds; and such a thing is honor, for 
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honor is clearly the greatest of external goods. Therefore the magnani¬ 
mous nan is he who has the right disposition in relation to honors and 
disgraces. And even without argument it is evident that honor is the 
object with which the magnanimous are concerned, since it is honor above 
all else which great men claim and deserve. 

S: Yes, nor let us stop here for one moment. You see, we see here no*./ the 

deeper kinship between these two virtues, munificence and magnanimity, which ara 
discussed in the immediate sequel. Both are concerned with grandness. Now the' 
munificent man is the only one r/ho can honor the gods properly, as we have seen, 
according to their greatness. The magnanimous man goes bqyond the munificent 
nan. He behaves, in a way, like the gods. He claims great honors for himself. 
To that extent he is a peak of the whole moral part. Mow let us continue where 
we left off. 

0: The snall-souled man falls short both as judged by his own deserts 

and in comparison ifith the claim of the magnanimous roan; the vain man on 
the other hand exceeds as judged by his own standard, but does not however 
exceed the magnanimous man, 

S: In other words, the vainglorious man can never claim higher honors than the 

magnanimous man does because the magnanimous mar. claims the highest honors. The 
mistake of the vainglorious nan is only that he believes that he is worthy of 
them, whereas the magnanimous man is worthy of them. Yes? 

Gs And inasmuch as the magnanimous man deserves most, he must be the 

best of men; for the better a man is the more he deserves, and he that 
is best deserves most. Therefore the truly magnanimous man rust be a good 
man. Indeed greatness in each of the virtues would seen to go with mag¬ 
nanimity. For instance, one cannot imagine the magnanimous man running 
at full speed when retreating in battle, nor acting dishonestly 5 since 
vfhat motive for base conduct has'a man to whom nothing is great? Con¬ 
sidering all tlie virtues in turn, we shall feel it quite ridiculous to 
picture the magnanimous man as other than a good ran. Moreover, if he 
were bad he would not be worthy of honor, since honor is the prize of 
virtue, and the'tribute that we pay to the good. Magnanimity seems 
therefore to be, as it were, a crowning ornament of the virtues; it 
enhances their greatness, and it cannot exist without them. Hence it 
is hard to be truly magnanimous, for magnanimity is impossible without 
moral nobility* 

S: Yes; "without perfect gentlenanShip" would be a somewhat better translation. 

So magnanimity comprises all virtues, presupposes them, and it adorns them. I 
near., a ran nay have all virtues but if he is not conscious of having then he is 
less perfect than if he is conscious of them. And why? Because it shows a lack 
of intelligence if he does not know that he has them. And this consciousness 
and the acting on this consciousness is an ornament of all the virtues. Ijagna- 
nir.ity is the peak; I must add immediately it is one peak. The other peak is 
justice, to which we will turn here in Book V. And this is characteristic of 
Artsuotie l s Ethics: that it has two peaks, magnanimity and justice. Magnanimity 
is concerned with the perfection of the individual. Justice is the social vir¬ 
tue; (society). These two different considerations are co-present in the Ethics, 
If justice were simply the highest virtue from every point of view then magnani¬ 
mity could not occupy the place. And it would be interesting to follow the his¬ 
tory of these two virtues through the ages. It is very clear in Eobbes and Des¬ 
cartes. I mean, you laughed because you have road that somewhere? IIo. V/cll, I 
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described it somewhere. The . Ilobbian tradition uhich ends, then, in utilitari¬ 
anism reduces all virtue to justice; It is not concerned with the perfection of 
the individual. And the other line, which was presented in the 17 th century es¬ 
pecially by Descartes, tries to understand all perfection as the perfection of' 
the individual* Descartes* key virtue is called generosity 'out this is wholly, 
so to speak, the Latin translation of magnanimity. Next Mr. Kirwan and then you* 

Q: The language you used regarding magnanimity and justice are different and I 

wonder hoax you mean that. In regard to justice, it's the perfection of all the 
virtues whereas magnanimity is the crown of all virtues — 

S: I*rc speaking now, of course, of general virtue* The difference '.rill be made 

clear by Ir. Dry when rre come to it. Both magnanimity and general virtue presup¬ 
pose all other virtues, but fron a different point of vie"/. Bren the point of 
view of the individual and his consciousness of his viorth: that 1 s magnanimity. 

Fron the point of via; of what the city demands: general justice. Hr. Boyan. 

^2 : Yes, I was going to save this for my paper, but it might be of interest to 
point out that if you take Book IV ar.d you divide the book by the center of the 
book you come right into the center of this discussion of magnanimity 0 

S: Oh, that is very interesting. I didn*t do it. Did you take an edition 

without footnotes so that you — 

Q 2 : I took this edition. I*m sorry. 

S: Yes, there are footnotes. Yes, you would have to do the boring job of count¬ 

ing lines to make clear where the arithmetic center is. I uouldr't be surprised; 

I wouldn't be surprised because that is a clear descent afterward.' But as I say, 
justice also'comes in. But in the Immediate sequel or. a few cases, in 112i;a8-9 
and 26 to 29, the virtue of the magnanimous man is' called pantelcns — has an 
overall perfection. You will have to see, iir. Bry, whether anytning of this kind 
is said of general justice. It is'genuinely a question which of these two peaks 
is the higher in Aristotle*s sense, ar.d that is very important. Kos? Aristotle 
develops that in the sequel: the thought that of course beirg a reasonable man 
he chooses, claims, the honors only from the right kind of people. He*s not con¬ 
cerned with the acclaim of fools. V/hat 1 s the use of that? If the men who are 
competent to judge honor him: that he is concerned with. But he will not even be 
concerned with these honors — that would mean to be enslaved by honors — and 
because he is not concerned with them he accepts them as deserving then. It’s 
hard for us to imagine such a man because we are all brought up in the Biblical 
tradition, but for Aristotle there was no diffioulty of that. He accepts them as 
due'to him. ... (several inaudible words) — and he has no sense of gratitude. 
Yes, I deserve them and I accept them. And therefore it is thought to be super¬ 
cilious, a contemner, but Aristotle insists that he is a perfectly rational man. 

Q^: Did Aristotle make a distinction between vaingloriousness and pride? 

S: No, you can say magnanimity is noble pride. You can call it pride, noble 

pride. 

CL: But is there a distinction between vanity or vaingloriousness and ignoble 
pride? 

S: Yes, well, there are all kinds of things. I mean, there are kinds of self- 
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complacency, which we also call vanity from time to time* Aristotle speaks of 
forms of this when he cones to speak of the narrowly understood social virtues* 

I mean, you know, the lines are difficult to drav 0 You knov/,'there are people 
who arc like hungry dogs in regard" to small honors* You know, whenever they can 
get a badge they are very occupied, and all kinds of empty titles are very rele¬ 
vant* -.. r e also call such people vain* Or men who regard everything v/hich belongs 
to them and which th«y did or suffered as just wonderful because it happened tc 
them* This is also a form of vanity* One should think about it surely, but Ar¬ 
istotle defines here this kind of thing translated by vanity as that someone re¬ 
gards himself worthy of high honors without deserving them© 

Qji (Elaborates his understanding of ignoble pride as claiming honors that are 
usually reserved for the gods*} 

S: No* I mean, well, say Pericles, Alcibiades, did not claim the honor that 

there should be sacrifices to them* They never did* There were kings and poten¬ 
tates who claimed that, but this is not what Aristotle means* 

Now what struck me for the first time in'reading this section v/hich I have 
read before was this very'simple thing: honor, high honor, and not a word is said 
here about immortal glory, glory after death* You noticed that, lir 0 Kirwan* You 
noticed that* Yes*' That is vefy remarkable* In Alcibiades 1 speech in Athens in 
Thucydides* Book VI, chapter 16, sections $ to 6, there it is mentioned* Alcibi- 
! ades is very much concerned, thinks about what will they say about him after his 
/ death* Here Aristotle is absolutely silent about it and that is strange* After 
all, if you think of the greatest honors you would think of immortal glory* How 
I believe wo have to bring this together with another very strange silence which 
I we observed in the section on courage: bravery in battle, not a word said about 
1 the fatherland for the sake of v/hich this death is faced* In both cases there 
is no thought of what survives: either the fatherland which survives the death of 
' the brave man or glory* The whole sphere of moral virtue is in the perishable 
and t'itfc a vie// to the perishable. This, I think, is what Aristotle means by 
that, and this'is, I think, important for the understanding of the overall mes¬ 
sage* You see, what Aristotle does is, of Course, this* 'There was a lot of're¬ 
flection on the virtues going on before him, in the poets, in the historians, and 
in the philosophers, and in addition by thoughtful people all over Greece 
throughout the centuries who did not write, in a kind of wisdom which became em¬ 
bodied in proverbs or what have you* Aristotle takes that arid recognises the 
'.tisdom there, but he does not merely codify it in his Ethics* He changes it* Ke 
modifies it* As every, true codifier of customs does not simply'- put it down 
but he perfects th t customs by the way in v/hich'he puts it down, that is much 
more true, I think, of Aristotle and, of course, one would have to find out from 
which point of view does Aristotle modify what is called traditional Greek moral¬ 
ity and I think the general answer is obvious— from which point of view he 
would do it; from what was for him the highest point of via*/, the theoretical 
life* 

Q^s I was wondering if justice is also perishable — 

S: Yes, what does it mean, justice perishable? 'No man l s moderate action and 

no man*s virtuous action is imperishable; I mean, he dies* Nov/ the question of 
immortality is here completely ruled out, in this passage which occurred earlier* 
I have the reference to it here: 1111b, 22 to 23 ? when he speaks of the differ¬ 
ence between deliberating and wishing; and then ho says in passing men wish im¬ 
mortality* They cannot deliberate how to get immortality; but they wish; and 
with the understanding — no, men wish for the impossible, “for instance, irnmor- 
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talityV 1 Now this could, of course, merely mean literally understood, that they 
'.•ill never die, • « • (about 7 inaudible words to the same effect ) 0 But it can, 
of course, also mean there is no immortality of the individual* That is entirely 
left" open here and I think it is characteristic for the inoraliiy of the Ethics * 
Bell, that has been said n times and Thomas Aquinas points it out in his commen¬ 
tary on jeore than one occasion, Aristotle is concerned in this book only with 
the felicity of this life* That is clear. No one v/ould deny that* Cut I would 
go a step farther and say it deals with the felicity of this life as the only fe- 
licit?. 


Q^: Yes, but in a sense Aristotle himself is immortal through his writings* * « * 

S: Yes, but Aristotle would never admit that* * . * It has happened to Aris¬ 

totle^ books — you knew, they were buried in cellars somevThere in Asia liinor 
for some time and they were not found and quite a few of them are lost; and that 
fate was so kind to Aristotle*s writings that so much of them survived but much 
less than was with Plato. • « « X believe that all these men wrote their works 
which we call'immortal vri/bh the perfect understanding that literally thqr are not 
immortal, lJo, no, they cannot be* You can say they deserve to be immortal, but 
that they should be in fact rrhat we call immortal, , « « (all of this difficult 
to hear — off-microphone,) 

Q» : V/ould Aristotle say that it is possible for thought to be imperishable not 
in terms of whether it is renembered altogether, but — 

S: But its truth; you mean, but its inner truth: that whenever men think suf¬ 

ficiently they would eventually arrive at it* Surely that is clear. But that 
doesn*t mean that any books are literally speaking what we v/ould call Immortal 
* . * and even, of courso . c . if and when the world perishes all glory belong- 
irg to the world perishes. That is clear; and I think we modern people through 
our belief in progress — that was very characteristic* You know, the original 
emergence of the belief in progress . 0 « in the 16th century * * * was, in this 
respect, nrach more thoughtful. It said the world must have a beginning , • • and 
it must be infinite in" the future* There must be no end of human life on Earth 
ever. Then, of course, you can say it can be immortal because you have a guaran¬ 
tee that somehow there will always be men on Earth who may remember the brave 
deeds of earlier men. But this belief has no basis, neither in Revelation nr in 
reason. • , * A couple of billion years or even a hundred billion years is not 
eternity* 

Qj s If this is true, then the whole sphere of intellectual virtue as well as 
moral virtue would also be perishable* 

Si Yes, but it is concern with the imperishable, whereas moral virtue is con¬ 
cern — this act of liberality, this act now done by one perishable being to an¬ 
other perishable being, *00 That*s the difference* The major consideration of 
philosophy , * . always said that" philos ophy or contemplation is'higher than ac¬ 
tion* Every polis, however great, perishes. The peak of Athens, Pericles him¬ 
self, perished. TJhat has come into being and has become great will also perish; 
and I think the modem belief in progress has simply led to some facile belief in 
the immortality of what is essentially"mortal. And"when you read in the 19th 
century some of the greatest men there, the concern, for example, of men like Ja¬ 
kob Burckhardt, a famous historian, as you know, with museums and the preserva¬ 
tion of every beautiful painting and sculpture: involved in that concern is if 
these things are not preserved the highest perishes, which no wise man of old 
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would have thought'because that cannot be the highest, this kind of thing* They 
may be very useful, very v/onderful; they can never be the highest* The highest 
cannot be something made by man, whether they are books* * „ * I mean, from the 
Biblical point of view, of course, it is simply idolotry* But the Greek philoso¬ 
phers wouldn’t have spoken of idolators* They would say it is a great error of 
judgment to believe that the perishable can be as such imperishable, 

Qj: Isn’t Marx’s philosophy of history closer to what you are saying than other 
philosophies of history? 

Ss hell Marx, to my knov/ledge^ never speaks about that, but Engels speaks about 
it in his pamphlet on Feuerbach, where he says, veil, the natural scientists toll 
us that there will also be a decay of the world and therefore a decay of the per” 
feet communist society, mind you, but that’s a long way off. That’s a very prac¬ 
tical answer but one must also say it’s an answer wholly umrorthy of a man who 
claims to be a philosopher. No, if anyone was taken in completely by what men 
can do it was Uarx* He was not the only one but he was surely one of them* Yes? 

How would this fit in with the concern that you expressed at the end of the 
last hour regarding vrhat the end of moral action is? 

Si The end of moral action as Aristotle understands it I think is clear: to be 
a good man, i«e* while you live* That is it* You know, a very simple examples 
whether a man’s life is longer cr shorter doesn’t depend on and 

yet a man can lead a short life well and a long life badly* So only as long as 
we live do we have a responsibility* 

If I’m not mistaken, however, you phrased your question as being a liutle 
bit more difficult to answer* 

S: Yes, otherwise we would say the best man is the nan who lives longest, which 

no one in his senses will say because it is empirically wrong* life see people 
sometimes who are in their high 90*s although not very frequently, and in most 
cases we have nothing but compassion for them because of the decay of their men¬ 
tal povrers and so on. Hr* V/iniarski* 

Q*?: Could you not say, however, that the peak of moral virtue is also concern 
\n_th the eternal because the magnanimous man claims for himself those honors 
which are also claimed for the gods* 

S: Yes, but as given'to him they perish with him. I mean, even if they are re¬ 

membered for some time, for a century or so, but what does it mean? I mean, 
really sic transit gloria mentus (?), a v/ise word. 

Yes, but doesn’t Aristotle really transform the horizon within which the 
man of moral virtue looks at this — 

S: Yes, in a very indirect way* I believe'I understand what you mtan* Since 

Aristotle’s understanding of moral virtue is, according to its claim, that under¬ 
standing which is in agreement with the eternal truth to' that extent it partici¬ 
pates in a very indirect way, but in a very indirect way, in ewernity. So to 
say, that Aristotle’s teaching — I mean, to overstate it — Aristotle’s moral 
teaching is from this point of view the eternal moral teaching: is that what you 
mean? 

That would be part of it* 


Yes — 
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Ss ' Yes, but that doesn’t mean, of course, that it'will be eternal as his teach¬ 
ing, as tile teaching connected with this individual, Aristotle from Stageirus- 
They might be long forgotten — his books night be destroyed* It would always 
deserve to be destroyed because it is a true teaching* 

Qy: (To the effect that eventually Aristotle trasscends the horizon of morality*) 

S: Yes, yes, sure* Very good* In other words, Aristotle, you can say, takes a 

variety of understandings of morality and one of them, and perhaps the most re¬ 
spectable, is the one which you sketch but then he shows^ non by argument —' the 
argument ire would have to find out — but by indications, that this is wrong, 
this understanding, because — one can put it this way —• because it regards as 
eternal what is not eternal. Simply spoken, it is somehow based on the belief in 
such beings as Sens and Hera and so on| and if they are not, then the morality 
based oh them is as such untenable* That indeed,' But I think the basic thoughts 
wa have, not in ary way by the Biblical tradition, but by the modern philosophies 
of history especially, /forgotten/ the thought which was so familiar to earlier 
generations of mens that while societies are much more long lasting than individ¬ 
uals * * * they are still as perishable as individuals — is for us not so simply 
present although it is not — because the Biblical thought is entirely different* 
Every eternity of which the Bible speaks insofar as it refers to human beings is 
eternity by virtue of a free act of God, of a divine promise, not an inherent one* 
The eternity of Israel, the eternity of the church: tills is not meant to be a na¬ 
tural eternity, as you know* That’s the difference* And Aristotle, of course, 
does not know anything of a revealed religion* That is perfectly clear* 
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oo*I apologise* I think it is necessary for us to face this seasing difficul¬ 
ty which you have presented to us; and as for the raises you mentioned I can only- 
quote a famous philosopher, Leibniz, who used to say « * • (gives original and 
then translates) "I despise almost nothing 0 11 I mean, there are some things v.hich 
are shnply despicable, of'course, but I have seen very simple and unpretentious' 
articles, God knows where, by young people from Y/hich one could learn something, 
and Yfhy should one not learn from hr. Kills and feir* Fromm? That's of course 
clear and that is all right. But this is not the substantive question v/hich you 
raised* Regarding Freud in general one must not forget Freud is, of course, not 
responsible for the relaxation of sexual manners in our age* I think he himself 
was rather strict, a rather strict man in his life ana also in what he thought ' 
was goed for human beings. Therefore he has been accused * . . of Victorianism, 
and I would have to go into the particular examples. To do that you would laugh 
very much but I must suppress that. Hew LELlls, of course — you showed me that 
article, Hell, this is clear. You have today the tendency in certain circles, 
some of whom call themselves liberals, others call themselves conservatives — 
you know, these lines are not so simple to draw — and what is characteristic of 
both is everything is just fine. YJe don't need any recourse to principles be¬ 
cause our American method of trial and error and so on has led to much better re¬ 
sults than ary intellectual efforts ever did. I read once in a fashionable jour¬ 
nal a review of such a book which was entitled — which has tire sub-title, 

11 Thought: Doinr With Thought. 11 In other words, that 1 s just a dig and they have 
clarified it and that will more or less settle all questions* And then, of 
course, everyone who is concerned with principles as I suppose Mr* mills was — 
to that extent X would agree with him, of course* 

' Ko'iJ what is your error? You w-ere right when'you said that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the order in Book IV, second half of Book IV, is one of descent because no 
virtue as hignly praised as magnanimity ever occurred again and the last one ns 
not even a virtue, sense of shame. But this is no criticism of what you -said, 
but just to make it quite clear: the structure of Books III to IV — I mean, 
where he begins with the particular Virtues in the middle of Book III — ascent 
followed by a descent* And there is, by the way, a proof of which I never 
thought before. YJhen he speaks of the sense of shame he contrasts the shaming 
man who blushes with the fearing man who gets pain, ana courage lias to do with 
this cold feet* But one must add one thirg: then there begins something here 
which is, in a way, higher: justice. Sure. This you know, but I only didn't 
wish to make — • 

Mow to cone to your 'Specific point: what you told us about Fromm. Fromm 
agrees in a broad way with Aristotle. So there is a human nature -and therefore 
there is also a pointer toward the perfection cr the goodness of human nature. 

To that extent, of course, there must indeed be agreement. But what has he got 
that Aristotle ain't got? Y/hat was your point there? 

0: I made the point that /S: Because of the psychology^/ because of the psy¬ 

chology one comes up with certain other dimensions of why peoole behave the vray 
they do and then the consequences of that v/ould be different than simply to make 
a moral discourse about the goodness or badness of. * * • 

S: Yes, but Aristotle's Ethics is, in the first place, hot me art to be condem¬ 
natory. /O: No, I say it This is •’accidental: that, for example, ycu have 

greater indulgence for cowards than, say, for people who eat and drink too much* 
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You know, t’iat*s one example. That is not the point. But what is the precise 
difficulty? Bo :.tc know more about the vices, to use the simple Aristotelian 
term, by virtue of this kind of psychology than we did before? 


0: I would argue that we know more about Thy they occur than we did before and 

that may make a difference. In other words, we don l t know more about v/hat is 
good and what is bad, but v*e do have a better understanding of why someone is 
good and someone is bad* 

S: All right* That is a reasonable statement* In other words, we know more 

about the conditions favorable to vice and therefore indirectly, of course; also 
about the conditions favorable to virtue* Yes? Good. Perhaps that is so, but 
what is the difference? I mean, what is the key difference between Aristotle and 
these people? If you put the emphasis on the conditions you imply men can be 
made good by right conditioning and the people mho are bad have become bad by 
virtue of wrong conditioning* Mow for Aristotle,' however, the most important 
characteristic is — while he f s not blind to that; you know —• Aristotle's not 
blind to the conditions — but for him, Aristotle, the decisive thing in upbring¬ 
ing is hearing, what you are told. You can also call it exhortation and dehorta- 
tion. This was where the whole thing started in the l?th century when men like 
Hobbes cane and said this teaching of the moralists like Aristotle and Cicero is 
of no use. They exhort and dehort* People don't become good by exhortation and 
deportation. Those are mere words* Tihat you have to do is something of sterner 
stuff than mere speeches and this could be a good police force, which was Kcbbes T 
major increment of virtue,and you could also eventually arrive at the psychoan¬ 
alyst* s couch, but the principle is the'same. The principle is the same: -die 
distrust in exhortation and dehortation, the distrust in logos; because, you 
know, logos means every speech, not only the demonstrative speech but also the 
exhortive and dehortive speeches. 

0: I don’t think I*d draw that conclusion. ... He does talk about character 

as resulting from this sort of thing, this canalisation of energy — 

S; But habituation, as Aristotle means it, is not exactly the same as canali¬ 
sation'of energy. Canalisation of energy can also take place in inanimate 
things, like electricity or what have you. Habituation is here meant to be some¬ 
thing which can be done, to some extent, with the higher animals (you can make a 
dog housebroken) but which in a fuller and a mere emphatic sense is specifically 
human. Wow furthermore I would like to state the points which one would have — 

I don't say that you are wrong — but which would, have to be established before 
I would accept your thesis. The second point is this. A psychology you need. 
Aristotle has said it very clearly in Book I. But the question is what kind of 
psychology. How Aristotle*s first assertion is a crude psychology will do for 
this purpose. You remember? A crude'psychology; you don't need a refined psy¬ 
chology as he gave it, to some extent, in his book On The Soul. You don't have 
to know these subtleties about memory and about the difference between seeing 
and hearing. This is unimportant for the purpose of educating oneself for citi¬ 
zenship or for humanity and anything else. But the second point is this: you 
used the terms sadism and masochism. It*s vexy interesting. I mean, in other 
words; certain kinds of bestiality, to put it very simply, are called by these 
terms, i.e. one believes that certain sexual perversions are the key to these 
particular kinds of inhuman conduct. More generally stated, and I think that is 
of course connected with Freud as a whole, that the whole life of man has to be 
understood ultimately in terms of sex. 

From takes strong exception to Freud; in fact he has a reputation for that* 


0 : 
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S: Yes, but I mean this point has nothing to do 'with Froiaa. You read in the 

Gaily papers and in journals of very conservative cien who are opposed to Freud in 
all its senses —* they still use these terras sadism and masochism, therewith ta¬ 
citly accepting the whole'view. Nov/ that sex is very important is a statement 
which one can safely make, but that it should be - the key to everything is, of 
course, an entirely different assertion. I mean, in other words, the river can 
never rise higher than the source* If the premises from which the psychologists 
start are too narrow, then however demonstrated all the detailed results may be 
by research projects'and questionnaires and so the narrowness will'still show'in 
the results. I mean, that is, I think, what in a different way is, of course, 
also true of darx: the narrowness of the pranise. You cannot later get in© 

Fieud says much more, so does Marx* But the question is whether he can get it in 
legitimately by having started this way. This is the question with llarx which 
is fundamental, the same as with Ereud, only the emphasis is on the needs and 
production for the sake of needs and not on Sex. t/hat is the situation? At a 
certain moment man appears and this creature, as distinguished from all other 
ones, must produce in order to live. Producing is a form of cooperation' also. 

And out of the modes of production imposed on them by their environments, say 
fishermen or whatever it my be; or hunters, this leads then to the rest of their 
life: their laws, their beliefs, all have to be understood in terms of the mode 
of production* But why? That* s a mere dogmatic assertion. Why should these 
first men who were somehow distinguished from non-men by some 11 x n and this 
shows itself in a peculiar kind of foresight connected with production, leading 
to production — why should they not all have, however stupid and untrained they 
may be, have had some thoughts about this in which they live. T hqy wouldn’t call 
it world surely. I don*t know fcov they would call it, but somehow they also 
thought about matters other than production. Ihy should these thoughts be sec¬ 
ondary compared with the modes of production? Marx never proved this assumption© 
But his proof, he believed, is that he alone can give an account of history, but 
which meant in practice of v.hat has happened in Europe in the modem centuries. 
That was the point. This is not a good enough proof. 

There' is another point which you mentioned which I found very interesting: 
insecurity, terms of insecurity. This implies a healthy, normal human being is 
secure. What does this mean? The whole problem is involved in this context. 

You can 1 t talk of insecurity without having already settled what security means. 
What does it uean? A negative thing I can say. Ib does not mean strength of 
soul. I believe security — that would be my first guess — security is a sub¬ 
stitute for strength of soul, and I think you only have to say that to see that 
there is something not quite clear. What does security mean? It is vary inter¬ 
esting: the accusation made against the 19 th century by some leading critics of 
the 19th century, and a fortiori , of the 20th century, is the security, the over¬ 
riding' concern with security, bell, of course; first of all, external security; 

I mean, ire don’t have that security. You know, think of /Chicago Police Commis¬ 
sioner/ Orlando Wilson. But still, we are very anxious for security© But then 
there is'economic security and all the guarantees. The very notion of insurance: 
ycu know, insurances are a very recent invention, 200 years old© Insurance: to ' 
make us sure, where former people lived all throughout their lives in insecurity, 
more or less* But they had their certainties but they were of a different, kind. 
So here in this question of insecurity I believe there is buried a very great 
problem and the ultimate reason, if J*m not surprised, is this: the older people 
probably thought that the situation of man as man is essentially insecure. I 
mean, there can be islands of security but fundamentally the situation of man is 
insecure; whereas I would not be surprised if the ultimate premise of these mod¬ 
ern people is the situation of man ought to be secure and we have the tool,'con¬ 
quest of nature. These forces making for insecurity can be controTled. So, in 
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other words, to repeat, 1*111 perfectly willirg to accept everything yon have said 
as soon as these questions are answered, but to be frank, straightforward, I be¬ 
lieve tnat most of these people who write about these matters today do not think 
about these implications. The words we use all the tir.o* All these words are 
really loaded; I mean, the intellectuals — I have mentioned this before — the 
image, the image of America which plays such a great role now. And it occurred 
to me that when you should look at the TV'you would see that a major element 01 
the commercials have to do with cosmetics, i*e* with the image a man and a woman 
wish to present to the worlds you know, that if he is hairless that he is hairy 
and. so on and' so on. And is this kind of imag e of America not a kind of politi— 
cal cosmetics, if I may say so, and just as cosmetics was described by Plato in 
the Gorgias very nicely as a sham art because the right way for looking i/eil and 
healthy is to be without, this but only have a healthy front, and what about this 
health? -So what I’m driving at is only this: I may be wrong in my political 
judgment* I don’t care for that* But all these words which we use and which we 
take for granted as if we understood them as well as we understand when I say ta¬ 
ble, The latter is no question: that we all understand each other and if there 
is the slightest misunderstanding it can be explained immediately* But the con¬ 
cepts, as they say: there the problems are buried and by accepting'these terms 
we accept the whole world Trhich goes with them* Ve are, of course, more immedi¬ 
ately intelligible because these are the terms generally used* Insecurity: we 
have it all the time* He or she is insecure; which can be an absolutely good and 
nice character trait too. Sure* I mean, if you compare a rash — 

0; (To the effect that insecurity in the psychoanalytic sense is incompatible 
with the.maximum unfolding of the potentialities of man.) 

S: Yes, that is true. Someone is'too much ashamed: he will not learn. That is 

quite true* But, on the other hand, if he doesn’t have a certain docility and 
deference he will also not learn* So, I mean, it is too general. And strength 
of soul sounds to me clearer and less ambiguous than security* Good* But I 
liked your paper and it was very good that you read a paper* Yes, Hr. Reinkin* 

Q: Hay I go back to a point where you mentioned that with Hobbes there was a 

break from logos to the police force and you extended, this to the modern psychi¬ 
atrist* I would like to defend the notion that this couch is an instrument of 
logos and even more so than the habituation* You have the neurotic* * * * He 
drinks and he knows he really drinks too much* He knows he ought not to do it 
so he goes and sees somebody several times a week* They talk and they talk and 
they talk* And they build up a reasoned discourse about the Oedipus complex and 
he comes to understand it and with luck after two years he stops drinking* Now 
this surely may be the use of logos — 

S: The best psychologist I knew — I know nothing of that but I know a first 

rate psychologist* His name is Irving Strauss* Some of his books I read in Eng¬ 
lish. I mean, he is absolutely distrustful of the theoretical basis of psychoan¬ 
alysis. But I asked him, what about the therapeutic results? And he said, it 
all depends on what you understand by a result* And I understood this for my own 
private purposes as follows. One of my former students gave a course in the Col¬ 
lege herb and he had a student who had one of these things, you know, personality 
problems, and he couldn’t work and was very miserable and then he went, natural¬ 
ly, to the psychiatrist. And two or three years later my friend met him again 
and this young man was perfectly happy, was working downtown and drew a regular 
salary, probably was married and so on. But then my young friend said, to me, vss 
he not better off when he was miserable than when he is so completely adjusted, 
new? All his "ambitions, 11 good or bad, which made him miserable, had gone. So 
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you see, then you nave to open it a bit. Surely it is not good to be an alcohol¬ 
ic, by all means. It's very bad. There is no question about that and if they 
can do that perhaps it's all right. But I would say, generally speaking, t/ hen 
the responsibility of a man is greatly impaired, very greatly impaired, then it 
is, of course, a matter for people other than exhorters* 

Q: I got the sort of answer I './anted to hear. Xu is closer to the weaknesses— 

S: Yes. And in addition, of course, the logos which conies out on the couch, on 

the psychiatrists couch, is, of course, already loaded in the direction of the 
Oedipus complex:. You know what I mean? Yes. So therefore that is not a proof 
that this nan suffered from this Oedinal desire. Yes. C-ood. Yes? 

Q 2 : I vranted to ask about two things. Just in passing about this instance you 
mentioned: wouldn't one have to ask this young nan's psychiatrist if this was a 
good choice of life or a satisfactory result? Perhaps the alternative to this 
complacency was too disasterous to contemplate. Perhaps this was as far as this 
young man could go. 

S: Could be. ’7ell, I do not know' the case. I couldn't say. 


i wanted to mention about what you said about sadism. There it might be 
very interesting to consider briefly vhat — something about the iarcuis deSade 
himself* The great point there — one must read that detestable man — is that 
there is nothing natural and when you use the expression "denaturing nature" you 
might think of the IJarauis deSade because there is no — perhaps that which is 
sexual is indeed not fundamental but it is in some way underlying — 


S: Yes, well I have never read him. I know there was a big. fight for him in 

Jr an ec after the Second Uorld V/ar and that brought out his books and all this 
kind of thing. But I don't know; I don't go into the pre-history. It's now cus¬ 
tomary to call certain aberrations sadism. Tfnether they fully agree with those 
from 'which that ilarquis deSade suffered or not is — 


02: 3y sadism fundamentally thqf mean or can'be said to mean that which is 
really against nature in the most violent y/ay, in the'most perverse way, in the 
most vicious way, overturning any standard whatsoever, even t he minimal standard. 

S: 'Yes, well, Aristotle does not go into these refinements of psychology — I 
mean, this kind of question — because he doesn't believe they are politically 
relevant. I know* that Las swell once had a hope that no one would be elected to 
Congress or even to the Presidency unless he'had a clean bill of health frem a 
psychoanalyst. But this would be, of course, highly unrealistic. And the very 
simple thing: if this r/ere to be made you can be sure that very subtle methods of 
bribing psychoanalysts would be deduced, given the enormous — so that is not 
practical* 

CL: That is one of the points that I've heard argued; that it may'have political 
relevance. I gave the change in the definition of insanity. That, of course, 
is going to have to be resolved as a question of lav and law is a political 
thing. 

S: Yes, yes, sure* Yes, but even here, I mean, one irould have to go into the 

question whether the law is necessarily* — well, the sharpest case against law 
from such a psychological point of view, ire can say: that la 1 .; embodies, to some 
extent, the desire of revenge from the injured party. That is the point. One 
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cannot settle the' issue without raising the question^ whether some desire for 
this satisfaction, although not on the highest level, has not to be considered in 
order to have a minimum satisfaction of the people as a wholes /0: Inaudible*/ 
Ever. that* Even that v/ould have to be discussed and not STi'ept under the rug© 

This is the only thing v'hich ue must always oppose: sweeping things under the rug. 
3ut this must be the last question. 

Qj, s V/hen you spoke of security — I would, like to raise one objection, ■ perhaps a 
trivial one. Commercial insurance wasn’t known before the 19th century, but life 
insurance /S: Yfas older c 7 and burial insurance — doesn’t this have to be consi¬ 
dered.? 


S: Yes, yes, sure. 18th century. 

Q^: bell commercial insurance surely goes back to the 17 th century. 

Si VJhich kind of commercial? 

Qj r : The so-called sea insurance — 

S: Sea insurance. Yes, well, I’m sure if you trace it a bit you will probably 

find also other kinds of insurances which creditors and debtors — 

Q^: ’7ell, I realize that you weren’t going this far, but v/hen one speaks of this 
desire for security which is particularly manifest in life insurance, burial in¬ 
surance, doesn’t this have to do with the fragmentation, alienation — 

S: Yes, but still, it is not uninteresting that perhaps the greatest man who 

was involved in the'mathematical problems of insuring and therewith also with in¬ 
surance was Leibniz,'one of the leaders of European rationalism. That’s r_ot un¬ 
interesting. I mean, there is some connection. Vfell, I only wanted to mention 
this only to make clear that security is not such a simple term. :Jhen Plato, Ar- 
istotle, or Thucydides speak of asphalia which you can translate security they 
mean, of course, not this kind oT thing. They mean that, say, the Athenian em¬ 
pire is secure and. so that they can make an expedition to Sicily without fearing 
the conquest of the city of Athens by the Spartans: this kind of thing. And 
walls of a city: I mean, men were always concerned with their security and they 
wore shoes for the security of their feet, surely, but there is obviously some¬ 
thing different by what is ..leant now by security* 

Now first 1 have here some questions, rtr© Butterworth: to what extent does 
Aristotle’s admission in Book I that this inquiry does not admit of scientific 
precision lend support to the positivist’s statement that values cannot be de¬ 
duced from facts? Xone at all, I would ssy„ After all, as has been sard often 
enough, there are quite a few parts of social science which don’t permit exact¬ 
ness. Keteoroiogy is the most common example* The uncertainty or the inexact¬ 
ness of morality has nothing to do with the fact-value distinction at all* That 
arises from entirely different considerations, as is proven by the very simple 
thing: the men who were the opposite numbers in classical antiquity of our rela- 
1 tivism and said, all noble and just things are merely posited by societies but the 
good things are not. I mean, that health is good or having good children is 
good: this is not a thing posited. It has nothing to do with that. Ivsr. Burnham* 

• Does this mean that Aristotle would say that lack of scientific precision 
in 'ethics doesn’t imply that there is no genuine knovrledge? 
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S: Yes, you. can also — yes, sure. I mean, in other words, that to be brave is 

good and to be'a covrard is bad is not affected by it* That’s what you mean; Yes* 
In other words, you cannot raafee as good a case for cowardice as for bravery, 
whereas the consistent relativist would say you can do that. 

i’ow this is Brother Chrysostom; he would like to rectify any damage he nay 
have caused. "The tiro great churchmen of the 12th century, St. Bernard' of 
Abbot Sugars of both were distinguished in their fear of C-od, 

of life and statesmanship but one difference was that Bernard was a fanatic puri¬ 
tan in matters of art, while Sugars, despite the severe criticism of Bernard,' 
built a church which became the Gothic landmark in beauty and grandeur." Yes, 
but here you compare — I mean if I re-translate it in Aristotelian terrs — a 
man lacking munificence with a man who was munificent* Naturally, the man posea¬ 
sing it'would be higher. But, on the other hand, the question is not here muni¬ 
ficence, but the question is here the importance of art in the building of chur¬ 
ches* You cannot say that Sugare was not munificent because he held this view. 
?or example, someone right say we should have buildings here on the-campus liiich 
look more like barracks than like the Center for Continuing Education* This does 
not necessarily mean that this man opposes munificence because, come to think of 
it, this eight be as expensive as the other. 

0: It might be better looking. 

S: ''.ell, I can’t say. It’s still too young, the Center for Continuing Educa¬ 
tion, to say anything like that. "The rest being equal, Sugare’s munificence is 
that much more meritorious in the sight ox God because it vas votive and in a way 
which pertained, to human oxcellence. Munificence'was within their means because 
Bernard and Sugare represented. ..." Yes. No, there is no question whether 

— X r.ean, I think X really misurdcrstand you. A munificent deed as a virtuous 
deed is surely mere meritorious than not doing it, but if a man is prevented by 
poverty from being munificent that cannot be held against him. 

: No* 

S: ' Sure. That’s all that I said; whereas Aristotle says, in effect, the poor 
man, by being deprived of the possibility of being munificent, is morally his in¬ 
ferior. That’s the hypothesis* Now let us turn to our text. VJe have a lot of 
things to do. let us see; we begin roughly where we left off* Tfe don’t read it. 

Tie were involved in the discussion of magnanimity. Not: what Aristotle does 
here (and this is a particular difficulty of this section more than of any other 
section) — that Aristotle moves back and forth between two concepts of magnani¬ 
mity rithout stating; and one is irhat we can call the vulgar notion of the magna¬ 
nimous man, the vulgar motion. Think of ATLcibiades as a great example. And then 
the sophisticated notion, which is his notion. Now according to the vulgar no¬ 
tion the magnanimous man does rot have to be a nan of perfect virtue. Mo one 
ever said that Alcibiades — not even Alcibiades himself said that he was a man 
of perfect virtue* But'a ran who is very — well, from a noble family, very 
handsome, very effected, very brave, and very clever. He could manage the af¬ 
fairs of the city better than anybody else. Yes. This nan would have been re¬ 
garded as magnanimous. He believes he is worthy of the greatest honors and de¬ 
serves them because the key qualities, courage or energy, on the one hand, and 
political judgment he possesses to a high degree. But that his private life — 
that he is not virtuous there, has all kinds of debts to say nothing of other 
things. Yes, and other tilings: for example, this story: when ho fled to Sparta 

— that is quite an example — when he fled to Sparta, having betrayed Athens but 
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under considerable provocation v*e must say, then he had a love affair with the 
Queen oi Sparta and only because there f/as a fire in the palace was it discov¬ 
ered, Alcibiades appearing, so'to speak, in his pajamas. Good* But the point 
ivas this — this is, of course, not in Thucydides, v. r ho would not write such 
things, but in a later writer —• that Alcibiades had these illicit relations not 
out of sexual desire but because he wanted that his offspring should be the kings 
in Sparta. You see that even in this crime a certain magnanimity shores itself. 
(Laughter).' A grand object: I mean, not satisfaction of desire but, you know, 
the founder, as it were, of a royal line. Good. So Aristotle indicates here — 
and that is very characteristic —■ in 112I/b2, that the vulgarly magnanimous man 
imitates the truly magnanimous# how this is meant in a platonic sense of the 
term* Alcibiades didn’t think to imitate the truly magnanimous man who is also 
truly virtuous, but without loiovrihg it, voithout washing it, he was a copy, and 
from the strict sense a poor copy, of the truly magnanimous man# Every defective 
thing is an imitation of something good* That’s a Platonic thought which Aris¬ 
totle here surely adopts. Bow as for the question of the ends which we have ta 6 * 
ken up time and again, where does the usefulness of magnanimity appear? I mean, 
it is quite good to look around in one*s own age; you know, people one sees or 
reads about. Montgomery of El Alemain is, in a way, an example. Ke regards him¬ 
self as worthy of great honors — he' leaves no doubt about that — and, in a way, 
he deserves great honors* After all, he was the victor at El Alemain: the famous 
story 0 Now some writers said about him he walked around/ as a man who was born to 
command by a more than human dispensation. Yes, you see, but look at it' from the 
point of view of the polls* The city needs men born to command# I mean, other- 
rice it couldn’t be governed. And these people born to'command are almost inevi¬ 
tably aware of that and this awareness will show itself, of course# This is, I 
mean, the utilitarian basis^ so to speak, of magnanimity as Aristotle understands 
it. And Aristotle develops, then, the further characteristics of the magnanimous 
man. Ke is high minded. He will look down even on mere life and therefore he 
will not cling to life. He will sacrifice it when it is proper# 

Q: (Refers to Churchill’s remark that democracies are notoriously ungrateful on 

being defeated in an election and suggests that this also applies to its heroes*) 

S: Yes, but Kinston Churchill didn’t say this merely as a criticism. No, he 

did not mean — well, the feeling of oppression by such an outstanding man 3 Ke 
had enough. Let’s have some other people. Let us have some less exacting fig¬ 
ures like A/tlee and so. And Churchill, of course,'was not sound enough in the 
view of the Labour Party regarding social security, the welfare state* That was 
another reason* And Chin’chill would, of course, have never have gotten this po¬ 
sition except for the extreme peril which England was in. He was out of the run¬ 
ning otherwise, since the twenties, and he had changed parties twice. Good* 

Now he faces dangers but'only dangers which are w'orth facing, great dangers# 
Thonas in his commentary says, “for example for the common good, for justice, for 
divine worship and other tilings described* 1 ’ Now it’s interesting again that 
Aristotle does not define what great dangers are# Thomas spells this out* Good. 
Now let us turn to 112l;b9. This we must read* 

0: He is fond of conferring benefits, but ashamed to receive them, be¬ 

cause the former is a mark of superiority and the latter of inferiority. 

S: You see# I mean, that has also to do with the vulgar phenomenon, in the 

first place. He doesn’t want to be dependent on anyone elss but he enjoys the' 
others inferior to him. I mean,'that is a somewhat ambiguous statement but it, 
nevertheless, in a different way, in a more subtle and sophisticated way, will 
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also show in the truly magnanimous* But first let us listen to uhat Aristotle 
has to say* Yes? 

0: He returns a service done to him with interest, since this vn.ll put the 

original benefactor into his debt in turn, and make him the party bene¬ 
fited. 

S: You see, so he vdpes out the unpleasant situation that he has been benefited. 
Yes? 

Q: Did vie not study on example in such a man as Cyrus? 

S: Yes* Very good, but vhat*s the difference between Cyrus and the magnanimous 

man? 


Q: Bell, Cyrus, evidently, was not doing it for the best of reasons* 

S: Ah ha* The calculations: these people who get these gifts will love him. in 

tills ambiguous way of loving and that makes him a popular ruler. Yes* 


C$ 2 : Cyrus gets more than he gives. 

S: In addition. Yes, yes, sure. 17e have seen that when we read the Education 

of Cyrus * This human kindness is an excellent image which he projects on persons, 
i.'r* hueller. 

Q^: Is this still the vulgar view of magnanimity because this is the only thing 
in the description of' the magnanimous man that really seems to bother me. There 
seems to be, in a way, a kind of pettiness* /pi: Yes, yes*7 President Kennedy is 
continually being given presents by well wishers — 

S: Ko, but that may well be due to the office* That*s an entirely different 

matter* 

Ch: But there does see;?, to be a kind of pettiness in this not wanting to be be¬ 
holden to anybody. 

S: Yes, sure* Ko, I see your point* This is what I say: that some interpret- 

ers — Burnet' felt that phis whole thing was shot through with irony* I can un¬ 
derstand that, but it is not precise enough* It is more precise to say Aristotle 
always starts from the facts as everyone knows them; I mean, even the non-soph-' 
isticated people: what they regard, as a high-minded, preud man, and then he says, 
yes, but that doesn , t possess all virtue and this affects everything ; and Aris¬ 
totle doesn T t spell out in each case hovr it would look, but he would still say 
in a refined way this will also show on the highest level. Perhaps we find some 
examples* Let us first continue to read* Yes? 

0: The magnanimous are thought to have a good, memory for ary benefit they 

have conferred* , . * 

S: You see also, "they are thought* 15 This is the common view. 

0: * * o but a bad memory for those which they have received (since the re¬ 

cipient of the benefit is the inferior of his benefactor, whereas they de¬ 
sire to be superior); and to enjoy being reminded of the former but to 
dislike being reminded of the latter. ... 
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S: Does this need any comment, that it is pleasant to be reminded that one has 
been a benefactor and it is very unpleasant to be reminded that one has been the 
recipient of benefactions, commonly, crudely speaking? Yes? 

0: • o « this is why the poet makes Thetis not specify her services to Zeus; 

nor did the Spartans treating with the Athenians recall the occasions 
when Sparta had aided Athens, but those on which Athens had aided Sparta. 

It is also characteristic of the magnanimous never to ask help from 
others, or only with reluctance, but to render aid willingly; and to be 
haughty towards men of position and fortune, but courteous towards those 
of moderate station, because it is difficult and - distinguished to be su- 
perior to the great, but easy to outdo the lowly, and to adopt a high 
manner with the former is not ill-bred, but it is vulgar to lord it over 
humble people; it is like putting forth one's strength'against the weak. 

He will not compete for the common objects of ambition, or go where other 
people take the first place; and he will be idle and slow to act, except 
v.hen pursuing some high honor or achievement; and will not engage in mary 
undertakings, but only in such as are important and distinguished. 

S: Yes, "which are great and spoken about. H Spoken about, we can say. This is 

a remarkable piece. You see here also that Zeus is, of course, a magraninous be¬ 
ing* ’Thetis treats him as one has to treat a magnanimous being* So, in ouher 
words, the similarity between the magnanimous and the gods, of 7/hich I spoke last 
time, shines through here too. Yes, one could not say better what pride is, as 
Aristotle does it in all these points; true pride; I mean, not low-class. And I 
think this phenomenon Tfe all know: the fellow who is extremely devout to his su¬ 
periors and extremely nasty to his inferiors. The Germans call them the cyclists 
because they’use their feet, down, and bow their head lower. It is still used, 
I-sT. , Radiahrer? 

0: Eot too much. 

S; I see. But you get the idea. Good. Yes, this remark, he 7/111 not go in 
where others occupy already the first rank: Caesar said that. "Better first in 
a village in the Alps than the second in Rome." Now naturally he '..’ll! also be 
frank because of his sense of security, as Mr. Boyan would say. Because of his 
certainty of superiority he doesn't have to conceal it. He will show his likes 
and dislikes frankly because of his position. But on the other hand — which is 
mentioned in passing — he will be ironical when he speaks to the many, but this 
is due to his magnanimity because ironical means to dissemble one's superiority. 
That's the primary meaning. And of course he will not spread it thick 'hen talk¬ 
ing to the many, but there he mil simply say, as Pericles does — just an Athen¬ 
ian citizen who happens to be more competent than most others. Yes. Good. 
1125a£: "He will not talk about human beings; he will not engage in gossip." 

0: He is no gossip, for he will not talk either about himself or about 

another, as he neither vranta to receive compliments nor to hear other 
people run down (nor is he lavish of praise either); and so he is not 
given to speaking evil himself, even of his enemies, except when he 
deliberately intends to give offense* 

S: Yes, well, "except for the sake of hybris ; 11 whatever that means. Yes, 

hybris: hurling defiance^ That he does, l/ell, Achilles in the first book of the 
liiaci saying to his Lord, Agamemnoii — how does he'say?—"you have the eyes of a 
dog" and the heart of a deer" — no, "heavy of vine, having the eyes of a dog and 
the heart of a deer," which, I believe, is the most perfect insult against a 
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warrior which can be invented. It*c really perfect. You sec, the deer, of 
course, runs away and this the warrior should never do under any cir cans lances. 
The heart of a deer is very bad but, on the other hand, a deer' is a nice looking 
creature and therefore to compensate for that he says the look, the eyes, of a 
cog; because the dog, on the other hand, is a courageous animal. So he has to 
combine these two animals. That is the art of simile maiding; to put together 
from various things and then you get his characteristics. I remember from our 
tine a famous example; when Churchill once in a speech, I think in the House of 
Commons, called Hitler a gutter snipe. I believe that Churchill never has 
called a man in ordinary life a gutter snipe, you know, although he nay have de¬ 
served the epithet, but in this case in a speech when the whole Europe lay at the 
feet of Hitler. That is what he mears: through hybris. Good. Now let us read 
alo. 

0: Such then being the magnanimous man, the corresponding character on 

the side of deficiency is the snail-souled man, and on that of excess the 
vain man. ' These also are not thought to be actually vicious, since they 
do no harm, but rather mistaken. The small-souled :an deprives himself of 
the good things that he deserves; and his failure to claim good things 
makes it seem that he has something bad about him and also that he does 
not know himself, for (people argue), if he deserved any good, he would 
try to obtain it. Hot that such persons are considered foolish, but 
rather too retiring; yet this estimate of then is thought'to make them 
still worse, for men 1 s ambitions show -what they are worth, and if they 
hold aloof from noble enterprises and pursuits, and forego the good 
things of life, presumably they think they are not vrorthy of the?.. 

S: In other words, thedefect of rhat now would be'called modesty; that a man 

does not achieve his highest by a misplaced modesty^ what Aristotle calls small- 
soul ecu ess* Here we see: the end is self-perfection, and the small-souled man 
does not reach the perfection of which he is capable because of this lacko The 
outstanding man knows that he is outstanding. If he should not know it he lacks 
somehow in intelligence. That is what Aristotle means. Ar.d now let us read only 
the last three lines of this chapter. 

0: Smallness of soul is more opposed than vanity to greatness of soul, be¬ 

ing both more prevalent and worse. 

S: Yas, now is this not strange? T/ould we not say that the •"an who underesti¬ 

mates his worth is better than the man who overestimates his isorth? Is this not 
paradoxical? How -would you explain it? 

0: The vain man has an excellent chance of being corrected by experience. 

$: Yes, or as Aristotle said before, that the small-soul ©dues s, pusilanimity, 

makes men worse than they could be. The other doesn't make than worse. It may 
not make them better. That is one tiling; and the other thing — 

Og; Social science talks about self-fulfilling and -derying prophecies. 

S: Yes, I Know, but vhat has this to do with — 

Ogi Like the small-souled man, by considering himself inferior, really nay fail 
to fulfill his potentialities 

S: Yes, yes. That's vhat Aristotle means. He doesn't give himself a char.cc. 
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The vain man '.dll make himself ridiculous when he tries for but 

at least he doesn’t miss a chance of doing something greater if by some circum¬ 
stances he might be able to do it* The other point we must also consider! the 
greater vice is the more common vice. Here I quote again Thomas: "that which 
happened because of a greater inclination of human nature*" In other words, more 
men are snall-souled than vain, but it is manifest that it happens more frequent-' 
ly that some are pusilaninous, namely who omit to do good things which they could, 
than by over-reaching themselves to do good things which they cannot do. It is 
fundamentally the same consideration. Yes, 12r. Kirwan. 

Q: It would seem to me that tile small-souled man — I think of the restern hero. 

He’s a taciturn man; he’s very quiet. He never brags about how well he can shoot 
and fight and do the things that he does and yet everyone knovrs how good he is 
and he doesn’t have to say anything* If he says something he may tarnish the im¬ 
age, 

S: Yes, I know. These men have a particular charm* I remember one example* 

which has to do not with the man himself, but with something belonging to him, in 
Tolstoi’s "Jar and Peace , There is a very poor relative and there is a big'hunt¬ 
ing party; and by far the best dog is that poor uncle’s dog and, of course, the 
dog is also not conspicuous by beauty or breeding and so, bu just does the 
work. And then the embarrassed pride which he has when his dog proves to be the 
best and all admire him is very charmingly and touchingly told. Of course, I see 
the'point which you make, but Aristotle takes a broader view and says would this 
man, if he had greater confidence and spoke up on some occasion — after all, why 
does he not speak up? Is this not due to the fact that he is unduly impressed by 
the others? And this is lack of judgment, TTe must also see this now, VJe gener¬ 
ally prefer the most unassuming people to the more assuming* 

Q 2 : This may be tied in with the lack of confidence which is tied in with coward¬ 
ice* 


S: Yes, or also lack of judgment* in other words, self-consciousness, as we 

call it characteristically, which is self-consciousness in the negative sense. 
After all, self-consciousness could also mean consciousness of one’s worth* Some¬ 
how we prefer self-conscious people in the present use of the term* 

You keep your mouth shut, 

S: Yes, not only that. Ue'think also it is good mannered, and the famous Erit- 

ish understatements, I think, are connected ?fith that. 

Q. s Is this partly a religious influence? 

S: Yes, that has often been said* It is connected with Puritanism; After Pax 

Jeber there is nothing which has not been traced to Puritanism* Yes, that has 
something to do — I believe VJeber speaks even about it somewhere in his essay. I- 
forgot it* /0^: Inaudible.7 No, no, I mean, the Biblical critique of pride could, 
under certain conditions, take this form. I mean, for example, is it not the us¬ 
age in the House of Commons when the Speaker is elected that he must play a show 
by his conduct, the sense of his unv/or thin ess and of his urr.illingness to become 
Speaker? Those who have taken courses in comparative government should knew. I 
believe that is so. I think that is even a part of the British Constitution: you 
know, the sense of .The Athenians uouldn 1 1 have done that, 

Q^: (Refers to some statesman in Britain who was very influential behind the 
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scenes and says he isn*t an example of a srall-souled man*) 

S: That is very true. I thought ox another example which is more famous, per¬ 

haps, and that is Richelieu, the gray eminence* Gray eminence. And that was not 
the choice (?) of classical antiquity: the rare puller a But they had in Germany 
a poor repetition of that in a man c ailed Holstein around 1900# He also was ' 
called the gray eminence* No, the traditional imagination was fired by Scipio, 
the conquerer of Carthage and of Hannibal# This is an interesting thing: it has 
to do Tilth the fact that people talk today so much about power and not much about 
glory* Power you can have as a wire puller 0 You cannot have glory as a wire 
puller. But, of course, I didn f t mean to say that Richelieu was nothing but a 
wire puller, but comparatively speaking* And the famous traditional fault of 
historiography, the praising of the captain over against the inventor of useful 
machines — that is the great theme of 19th century criticism — has something to 
do with that* Now power is not as such resplendent# Glory is* And a certain 
kind of sobriety: solid comfort versus ostentation, and this kind of thing*, Com¬ 
fortable self-preservation is one of the most beautiful expressions coined; I be¬ 
lieve'it was coined by Locke, for indicating a very powerful thing* In other 
words, not being clad in purple but in the best Scotch wool* iTooi will be better: 
lasting and more useful and so on and so on. That is part of this moral story* I 
think one can trace that in Hobbes: the substitution of power for glory* You see, 
the point is also this: power has many other recommendations for a number of rea¬ 
sons, but this is part'of our story* I think if you would read all the textbooks 
in American government, comparative'government, whatever it may be, you would 
find hardly ary references to glory, but plenty to power and this is only the end- 
product of a long story, if it is the end* 

How in the immediate sequel Aristotle discusses another virtue regarding 
honors* He has nothing much to say about it* It is nameless, but it exists, of 
course. He uses a proportion: liberality to munificence equal to !, x sl to magnani¬ 
mity* Liberality lias to do with small or medium expenses; munificence with large 
ones# I'fegnanimiby has to do with large honors# There must be some virtue gov¬ 
erning our conduct regarding small and medium honors, and he speaks about that 
briefly and, of course, the principle is obvious: there must also be a right con¬ 
duct regarding small honors because you can surely make mistakes about then and 
both ways, to be much concerned with them and too little concerned with then* 

Yes? 

Q: This would demonstrate that there was a descent in order because if he were 

going' to be consistent he would have put this in the order earlier than nunifi- 
cer.ce* put !l x lr first, but he didn*t e 

S: Yes, very good. Very good* Someone said in addition — I forgot who he was 

— that magnanimity — oh, last time, but did you count in the meantime? 

0: I haven*t counted now# I»ll count for next time. 

QgS It did come up in the middle* Here there are no footnotes* 

S: I.-here? In which edition? 

0^: The Ross translation. 

S: Ah ha* But it would roughly correspond'to the proportions ox the Greek text# 

Yes. Magnanimity in the center of Books III, second half, to— 
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0: No, Book IV by itself# 

S: Oh no # That is not good enough# Good# Now let us turn to the next, which 

is in Greek praotes, and translated how? 

0: Gentleness# 

S: Gentleness, mildness, in Latin* Yes* Now let us read about 

that# 


0: Gentleness is the observance of the mean in relation to anger. 

There is as a matter of fact no recognized name for the mean in this 
respect -- indeed there can hardly be said to be names for the extremes 
either —, so we apply the word gentleness to the mean though really it 
inclines to the side of the defect# 

S: i-ieaning, what people ordinarily understand by a gentle or mild man is rot the 

right meaning because he is too mild# That/he means by it# Yes# 

0: This has no name, but the excess may be called a sort of irascibility, 

for the emotion concerned is anger, though the causes producing it 
are many and various# 

Now we praise a man who feels anger on the right grounds and against 
the right persons, and also in the right manner and at the right moment 
and for the right length of time# 

S: That is something which he didn*t say of the other virtues# Here in the 

case of anger it is important for how long we have the anger. It is irrational 
to be angry beyond a certain moment# Yes? 

Q: Do you think that the introduction of the consideration of duration shows 

how much less important this thing is? 

Ss No, that it does not. 

Q: But it 1 s a transitory characteristic. 

S: No, no, no, no. Because it has to do with insults — anger has to do with 

insults and with revenging the insult,'and therefore the revenge does not neces¬ 
sarily take place immediately* I mean, you mrast eat every day but you do not 
have to take your revenge on the same day* In most cases you can f t do it and 
therefore the time element is here very important, but since it is important it 
is also important in this ways for how long should you feel it ft If someone has 
insulted you twenty year's ago, should you still be angry with him twenty years 
later? Good* 

0: He may then be called gentle-tempered, if we take gentleness to'bc a 

praiseworthy quality (for “gentle" really denotes a calm temper, not 
led by emotion but only becoming angry in such a manner, for such causes 
and for such a length of time as principle may ordain; * although the 
quality is thought rather to err on bhe side of defect, since the gen¬ 
tle-tempered man is not prompt to seek redress for injuries, but rather 
inclined to forgive them#) 

S: That*s the same point* You see, what people ordinarily mean by a gentle 

man: he is too gentle* He seems to make a mistake. Yes? 
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Oi The defect, on the other hand, call it a sort of lack of spirit 

or what not, is blamed; since those \rho do not get angry at things at 
vhich it is right to be angry are considered foolish, and so are those 
^/ho do not get angry in the right manner, at the right time, and with the 
right people. It is thought that they do not feol or resent an injury, 
and that if a man is never angry he will not stand up for himself; and 
it Is considered servile to put up with an insult to oneself or to suffer 
one's friends to be insulted. 

St Yes* You see, here is the end: the concern with one's honor and the well*" 
being at least of those near and dear to one* If one didn't have that concern 
one wouldn't have anger 0 That is a function* Then Aristotle speaks of two kinds 
of excesses here — I mean, of'the excesses — the defect is the same, incapable 
of being angry, but the excess, those who fly off the handle easily and on every 
slight occasion and cease very'soon — you know these: get easily angry and then 
it's finished* And then those, the vindictive ones, who do not get angry easily 
but when they get angry it lasts for years and years* Good. 

Q: In the passage you just read is it significant that he says that 11 it is 

though t that they do not feel or resent an injury" and that “it is considered 
servile 11 ? 

S: Yes, yes, sure* In all these cases he defers to what is generally thought. 

One must discuss each by itself. If Aristotle may agree with them and he nay 
disagree with them, just as in Thucydides* When Thucydides says of the Spar tar- 
king in the first book, "he was thought to be intelligent and moderate," that 
doesn't mean that Thucydides thought he was intelligent and moderate, but you 
have to read what Thucydides says about his deeds, whether Thucydides is likely 
to have called him intelligent and moderate* 

Q: Is there an indication of what Aristotle's true view is in this particular— 

S: I think we find something in the sequel. Let us read* Yes? 

&>: Excuse me, but I'd just like to bring out something that we just discussed© 
You said smallness of soul is more prominent than vanity. Isn't it the belief of 
a lot of people, a lot of pliilosophers too, some philosophers, that most people 
are vainer and are most likely to over-estimate themselves? I just wanted you to 
comment on this. 

S: Hell, I think — yes. I mean, if you isolate them and put them under a vesy 

close scruitlry you might find that. But have you been. • • * (inaudibly asks 
him a question and gets affirmative reply). Well, there you could see that the 
vanity is rare because there'was only one particularly clear instance at times 
exhibited in public. I mean, it is really rare. I mean, when you take a kind 
of X-ray you may perhaps say most n&n are vain, but when you use it also in a 
loose sense, that they want to make'a good impression and this may be due to per¬ 
fectly virtuous motives^ After all, it is also an insult to people not to put 
one's best foot forward, you can say. This is not vanity if someone'tries to 
put his best foot forward. But if you take it in a conspicuous case, then I be¬ 
lieve one can say it's rare* People who are filled with a sense of self-impor¬ 
tance — I nean, they strike you. Wot every human being lias that; rot every hu¬ 
man being. I mean, they will be very conspicuous. They make themselves con¬ 
spicuous. 

Q^: A great deal of the primping, especially the vanityes which are sometimes 
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held to make up vanity proceed rather more frow small souls. People are so nsuch 
afraid that their best friend ’wouldn't tell then that they devote countless hours 
to Lisierine. 


St Yes, but still they have small souls, 

C^s They have snail souls. They are not vain; cuite the opposite, 

Ss Yes, yes. No, I think that is defensible. Let us turn to a26. 

0: Bitterness. , • • 

S: Yes, veil literally, that would be difficult, difficult people, people who 

are burdened among us, heavy; literally translated; ( chglepoui ). Cr which do you 
translate? 26. fk s ■•.Till appear immediately. Dr. Strauss was referring to the 
sentence following the one that had been, begun,7* 

0: Yes, I can*t get the word you're sayingo 

S: Chalepoui ; heavy, difficult, burdened. 

0: Heaviness. . . c 

S: Yes, but we cannot use this in English. Hoy/ do you*say — in German'you can 

speak of difficult people but in English you don't do it, I believe. Yes, go or., 
'.Tell, let us not waste time. 


0: ... is the most troublesome form of bad tamper both to a man himself 

and to his nearest friends. 

S: Ho, these are others. These are the bitter ones. No, next one. 


0: Those who lose their tamper at the wrong things, and more and longer than 

they ought,'and who refuse to be reconciled without obtaining redress or 
retaliating, v/e call harsh-tempered. 

S: Yes, all right. 'That is what I tried to — literally, iu would be heavy, 

difficult. Literally, yes. Go on. 


Os "i/e consider the excess to be more opposed to gentleness than the 

defect, because it occurs more frequently, human nature being more prone 
to seek redress than to forgive; and because the liarsh-tespered are 
worse to live with than the unduly placable. 


S: Yes, obviously. Obviously. I mean, a man who is a real menace to'society, 

now Aristotle says here first that the desire for revenge is more human, but al¬ 
most in the sense in which Nietzsche used his book title. Hu man, All Too Human , 
what he called in another connection more natural. So this is .ore r-arural but 
it is less good for living together. So man is not simply and unqualifiedly by 
nature meant for living together. He has also by nature certain things in him¬ 
self which make living together difficult. b r e must see how this is worked out. 
Thoras makes this renark to this point: that what is so natural is Hie desire for 
revenge after one has been hurt, of course. Otherwise, man is by nature core in¬ 
clined — by nature inclined — toward gentleness. You know, there are beasts 
are not gentle under ary circumstances, but man is by nature a g or tie being. 
But if hurt then he can be very nasty, as we all know. Read the immediate sequel. 
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0: B'at what v. r as said above is also clear' from what we are now saying; 

it is not easy to define in what manner and with whom and on what grounds 
and how long one ought to be angry, and up to what point one does right 
in so doing and where error begins* For he who transgresses the Unit 
only a little is not held blameworthy, whether he errs on the side of ex¬ 
cess or defect; in fact, we sometimes praise those deficient in anger 
and call than gentle-tempered, and we sometimes praise those who are 
harsh-tempered as manly, and fitted to command* 

S: Let us stop here* Here we get, incidentally, an answer: why this inclina¬ 

tion to anger and toward excessive anger even is compatible with'nan r s natural 
sociality* Because man is by nature social means, for Aristotle, man is by na¬ 
ture a political animal, a member of political society, a society which consists 
of rulers and ruled and it consists of generals and soldiers; it consists of ser¬ 
geants, drill sergeants, and recruits* And here is where these faculties diffi¬ 
cult for living together fulfill a social function* It is not to speak against a 
man drilling soldiers if the recruits say it is hard to live with him* Obviously, 
because that*s not his function: that they' should live with him* They should be 
trained by him* Good* So, in other words, there is no contradiction between the 
naturalness of anger and the natural sociality* 

Now there are, of coirse, in all these points many tilings of great impor¬ 
tance, but we still have to cover quite a bit of ground* Then Aristotle turns to 
three virtues — yes, lir* Butterworth* 

Q: I didn r t follow the connection when you said there is no tension between 

this natural — tension to harshness and — 

S: Not to harshness; to anger and desire for revenge* The harsh are a small mi¬ 

nority of men* That 1 s one thing* Aristotle doesn*t go into what makes people 
harsh* Aristotle apparently took this view: that the human race produces all 
kinds of people at all times* It's a kind of' big zoo* And just as it produces 
gentle people and nice people and also overnquiet people, it also produces people 
who are irascible and some who are even really downright nasty to hell* That is 
so and this has always been the case and iri.ll be the case* Yes, here I have it* 
Tile tacit premise of these people, of your people, /±«e 0 referring again to this 
meeting 1 s seminar paper/ is that babies could be made ana if some poo-' 

pie have undesirable cnaracteristics, for example they are too.cuiet or too loud, 
too Soft or too harsh, this can only be due to their environment; their environ¬ 
ment, including now the mothers womb, according to more recent researches, but 
it is still environment* And that is the point* 

I think it f s not'quite accurate and when you go into this question of anger, 
particularly* I mean, quickness of the reaction: that would be natural* You 
know, whether a man would be quick or mealancholic: that would be according to 
nature,, The other thing would be according to environment to some extent* 

S: ’ T/hat 1 s the' evidence for that? Are there not people who are by nature sour 
and, as it were, too rugged, for ordinary human relations? 

Q2: HO, that would be admitted* There would probably be further observations, 
though, of this particular gentleman, that society mil provide outlets for him* 
For example, the army serves this function* 

S: Yes, sure, sure* And other places too* There are other places; examiners* 

Tfnat is the dilemma? 
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Q: J.y dilemma isn’t solved* 

S: TJhat is the dilemma? 

Q: I don’t see how Aristotle answers this tension by saying, well, this means 

that one should display his anger then on right occasions — 

S: Is this not sensible? 

Q: It’s sensible, but it doesn’t answer — 

S: But Lir* Butterworth, you walk the street with your aged, grandfather and 

someone insults him and the next time you walk there with the heavyweight bcxihg 
champion. In which case would your anger be proper and improper? I would say, 
in the case of the aged grandfather because he cannot defend himself and you, 
somehow aware of it, develop in you the mood to defend him* You know this other 
boy, the heavyweight champion, he can take care of himself* You don’t have to 
invest any emotional energy in that issue, That's a very simple case* There are 
other cases where the point is — one would have to develop that. But this is 
really not — we only go into a case vrhere you were angry last time and consider 
all the circumstances, or perhaps in a case which you might remember vrhere you 
were angry wrongly and see why it was wrong to be so angry* Perhaps the thing 
was not worth while. I suppose if someone is trying to cheat you of a cent j r ou 
have less reason to be angry than if someone cheats you of a thousand dollars. 
That’s another consideration: the triviality of the object plays a great role* 

Q: Is it being too difficult to say that this, more or less, shows the underly¬ 

ing difficulty as to whether a man is inadequate (?) for society, the fact that 
you do need an anger impulse to fight off other people with whom you’re supposed 
to live? 

S: Yes, but you need it, surely, in war, number one, which was always present 

to Aristotle, but apart from that there may be civil war. There is crime and 
these police systems as we know them did not always exist. It was, to some ex¬ 
tent, a matter also of the citizen’s duty. So anger is always needed. It is al¬ 
ways needed* 

Raising of children. 

S: Yes, well, this famous story of the people who didn’t spank the children at 

all and then finally strangled their brats because they became unbearable. Or 
this question from, piracy (?) which I heard: what is nobler, to spank a child in ' 
anger or to put down a certain day of the week in advance, say Saturday afternoon, 
for the spanking in cold blood? IVhich is more human? Good. 

1/e come now to these three virtues which we may loosely call the social vir¬ 
tues'which have to do with living together not for the purpose of doing any busi¬ 
ness, just for the sake of one’s enjoyment* And the first virtue which he men¬ 
tions we can' call friendliness; and there are obviously two extremes, the un¬ 
friendly man, the nasty man in this sense (I mean, not nasty in the sense of the 
man who can never forgive insults but who doesn 1 1 wish to please anyone — you 
know, an'ogre) and on the other extreme v;e have, then,'the super-friendly man, 
you know, who is unbearable and who may be — you know, he may do that for gain 
like an advertiser or salesman or he may do it without any ulterior motives sxxp- 
ly because he' is such a prodigal fellow that he has to be always super-nice. 

This, I think, is clear. Let us read only 1126b, 11 to — oh, that's the begin- 
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ning of the chapter. 


0: In society ar.d the common life and intercourse of conversation and 

business, some men are considered to be obsequious; these are people who 
couplaisantly approve of everything and never raise objections, but 
think it a duty to avoid giving pain to those 1 ith whom they cone in 
contact. Those on the contrary who object to everything and do not 
care in the least what pain they cause, are called surly or quarrelsome. 

Now it is clear that the dispositions described are blameworthy, and that 
the middle disposition between them is praiseworthy — that is, the 
tendency to acquiesce in the right things, and likewise to disapprove of 
the right things in the right manner. 

S: Now let us stop here. Now why does Aristotle say here so simply as an abso¬ 

lute shock to the value-free social scientist, “It is not imanifest that tilese 
two habits are blameworthy and the median habit is praiseworthy"? Tihy can he say 
that? 


0: Experience? 

S: Yes, he would ask that man: what do you like? Ehich kind of people do you 

like and do you think is nice, is praiseworthy, and the other is blameworthy? It 
is so. It hasn't changed. The forms in which this is shewn, whether you should 
always show it to the accompaniment of a smile or whether the srile is rejected 
as somewhat undignified, that depends on different countries, but a friendly man 
and an unfriendly man you can easily distinguish, and also, of course^ the super- 
friendly can. Let us read, just as a specimen of Aristotle's example, in b28. 

0: T7e have said then in general terms that he will behave in the right 

manner in society. T/e mean that in designing either to give pain or 
to contribute pleasure he will be guided by considerations of honor and 
of expediency. For he seems to be concerned with pleasure and pain in 
social intercourse. He will disapprove of pleasures in which it is 
dishonorable or harmful to himself for him to join, preferring to give 
pain; and he >t 111 also disapprove of and refuse to acquiesce in a plea¬ 
sure that brings any considerable discredit or ham to the agent, if 
his opposition "rill not cause much pain* And he will comport himself. ... 

$: Yes, and so on. That's clear. Do you see that point? I mean, the super- 

friendly man who never raises opposition, who always wants to be a good boy like 
everybody else regardless of what the others plan or do, and the ran who does not 
do that always, says no,'I don't go along with that, and if it is a nasty practi¬ 
cal joke he might say no, that I won't do. I mean, I appeal to the experience of 
everyone of you. You know' this as well as I do, that these are facts of life, 
and Aristotle records them, I think, clearly enough. Yes? 

Q: Isn't there a contradiction between the way in vrhieh the man who has this 

virtue treats those in high position and the magnanimous man? In the sense that 
we would have read if we continued: it says that he gives proper deference to 
each class and so it 7/ould seem to me he is somewhat deferential to the men of 
high position in contrast to the magnanimous nan. 

S: But the question is — no, there is no contrast because the questions are 

so very different. I think Churchill is a beautiful contemporary example of the 
magnanimous ran, Churchill would, of course, behave with the utmost deference 
if he would meet socially, say, uhe President of the United States or, for that 
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matter, the king of Afghanistan if there is still a king of Afghanistan. That's 
tne point# That doesn't mean that Churchill would for one moment believe that he 
is inferior in human rank to the ldng of Afghanistan, but he would surely treat 
him with a peculiar sign of external respect which he would not show to a verj 
young nan, for example. And that he would treat older people more politely than 
younger people — these are the kinds of things. There is no difficulty. Here 
it is not a matter of rank and honor, but it's a matter of friendliness. Nov the 
magnanimous man —/Inaudible remark from student/. Yes, but in this case where 
the magnanimous man — vrhat exactly did he say about him that creates your diffi¬ 
culty? I forgot it now. 

Qs That he is haughty toward the great. He is haughty towards men of position. 

S: I mean, there is something no that. Yes, but the question of honors is not 
involved here at all. It's in no way involved here at all. Here it's a question 
of courtesy and that is not a matter of — you can also put it this way. 

0: He says later, "getting along with other people." 

S: Yes, yes, sure: courteous. You can almost say vhat Aristotle calls here -- 

which he calls friendship-but making it clear, the friendship without affection, 
what we call friendliness, because friendliness — 

0: Straight-forwardness. 

S: No, no, that*s something else. Friendliness is friendship without affection. 

Is it not true? It is not Biblical charily. It's something different. It 
doesn't mean that it is spurious, but it is not with affection and the reason it 
is not with affection is shown by the fact that it shows itself to all human be¬ 
ings. 


Qg: Is affability considered — 

S: That was also used as a translation. 

Q: But as I understood it here, when the magnanimous man is described he isn't 

haughty with respect to honor. Honor is referred to when he mentions that he is 
haughty toward men of position. 

3: Yes, as I say, here the end is being together without business and in the 

case of magnanimous the end is honor. It's an entirely different situation* So 
can you not see a man who is magnanimous, who acts magnanimously, in the Senate' 
and who acts courteously in a social gathering? There's no difficulty. I mean, 
if he would behave with all his sense of the dignity of his rank all the time he 
\7ould be an unbearable bore. He can unbend and that is his courtesy. Yes. 

Now then he speaks of another of these social virtues. (Let us first finish 
that) — social virtue, which he calls — what is that? He can call it straight- 
forwardness. It's not the best translation. 

0: It says here it is without an exact name, but Rackham calls it "sincerity as 

regards one's merits." 

St Yes, but here the question is the kind of straight -forward nes s ard veracity 
which has nothing to do with any business, because then veracity falls under th3 
heading of justice, of course. If you say the untruth about yourself and your 
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merchandise you are a dishonest man, but here he is only concerned — the opin¬ 
ion Tihich you have about yours six s whether you show yourself as what you are or 
conceal what you are. Of this concealment there are two kinds. You can sho »7 
yourself as better than you are and you can show yourself as worse than you are; 
X mean* deliberately shovr yourself; you know, purposely. That*s the point.' X 
mean, a nan my show himself worse than he is unintentionally. For example, 
someone may write a paper and he could have written a better one. But a^man 
wishes to show himself inferior to what he truly is. Now how does he translate 
the excess — who shows himself more than he is? 

0: He says first, "The observance of the mean in relation to boastfulness® • *■ 

S* Boastful. Yes, the boaster. And yes, he makes it" very clear* The boaster 

is not a fellow like an advertiser on a fair who boasts, because this is not a 
boaster. He simply boosts his merchandise and all boasting is Only in the ser¬ 
vice of gain. But the boaster is a man who enjoys exaggerating, saying the un¬ 
truth about himself in a too favorable direction; he enjoys that for its own 
sake© And the opposite nan, whom Aristotle calls the ironical man, is the man 
who enjoys shelving himself as lesser than he is® There are extreme forms of the 
latter^ for example what we would how call, I believe, snobs, people who walk 
around, say in particular cl-othing, in order to show that thqy are distinguished 
from the others on the negative side: say, poorer, more backward, looking as if 
they had cane straight from the 19 th century* That exists now and thare were 
similar things, of course, in Greece too* Yr. Fueller* 

Q: This is certainly related to the section' where he mentions Socrates having 

a contempt for qualities that people upholded, at the end of this chapter* 

11 These also mostly disown qualities held in high esieemj as Socrates used to do." 
Is this the conclusion of all this business about irony, an ironical attitude. 

Si Yes, sure* No, when Socrates says -- for example, some Sophists ask him 
something or assert something and he says, well, you are so much cleverer than X 
am* I have not yet the foggiest notion about this matter of which you talk* And' 
then it is' irony because Socrates knows quite well that he knows as much as, say, 
Protagoras, about it. He makes himself lesser than he is. Now, that irory is a 
gracious vice Aristotle doesn’t dery, but strictly speaking It is a vice 0 It 
may be redeemed, as it were, by very important positive functions which it ful¬ 
fills, but in itself it is a vice* A man should show himself as what he is. 

Q: Well, when he says, I know much less about this than you do, that may be a 

manifestation of a gracious vice, but when Aristotle says that he is — among 
the other qualities which Socrates disowns that are commonly held in high esteem 
this quality is — knowing about That’s good and bad, I guess, with Socrates* 

S: Oh, that is a long story. For example, Socrates was not particularly proud 

of being an Athenian"citizen from the father’s and mother’s side, which was 
highly esteemed. No, generally things which he lacked,'say money — Socrates 
was poor and wealth is generally respected, and he says, well, I don’t respect 
it and this is also slightly discourteous because most people think wealth is r.ct 
so despicable. And this kind of thing. Yes, but Aristotle doesn’t go into the 
subtleties of Socratic irony at all* He leaves it at this nice gentleman’s 
view* A gentleman wouldn’t do that -*■ what Socrates does. But he would probab¬ 
ly not even go to where Protagoras is, in the first place. Higher considera¬ 
tions" led Socrates to go to such infamous places. That’s another matter. But 
still, these are, then, higher considerations going much"beyond the level on 
which ire are here* But generally speaking* For example, young Hippocrates at 
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the beginning of the Protagoras, a future gentleman, a really nice boy who is 
full of enthusiasm for culture, having heard that Protagoras has arrived in Athens 
— aad, of course, he must be introduced and the only man he knows who might in¬ 
troduce him is Socrates so he vr&kes Cocrates in the very early morning* And he 
was really n gentleman because he came back in a hurry from chasing a fugitive 
slave, which is also part ox the gentleman*, That*s the other side of the matter* 
Socrates"didn ! t chase fugitive slaves and not only for the reason that he didn't 
have ary, but I'think even if he had some he wouldn't have done it® So then Soc¬ 
rates tells him, why do you want to go there? Do you want to exercise Protagoras* 
profession, i*e* to teach for money (something utterly unbecoming a gentleman)? 
And then Hippocrates, of course, is shocked and says of course not® I want to 
learn something so that I* can play a leading role in Atheas* That f s the point* 
Here you have it* I mean, well, later, Hippocrates' at 10 years old or 50 years 
old and making somewhat better than he probably was, then you have the difference 
between Socrates and a gentleman* But what do X talk? V/e read'last quarter the 
Oeconomicus , Socrates and Ischomachus * Ischomachus, of course, would never be 
ironical* If someone v/ould ask him about anything he would say straighbrwar d- 
ly, this X know and this I do not know* He would not do what Socrates does: that 
he says I do not know in cases where he knows very well or where at least he 
knows quite well that the other man does not know but only claims to knew* Irory 
is not a gentleman's virtue, which does not mean that it doesn't have high func¬ 
tions but the gentlenan is not the top for — of course not for Aristotle too* 

Now let us see* In 1128b, 3 to h — we cannot read it — what the basis of 
this virtue is. Relaxation and play seem to be necessary in life; seems, is 
thought to be, but ire know also from other places that Aristotle thought that 
this'thought lias a sound thought* Tie do need that. Yes, but if ns need relaxa¬ 
tion, if we need gatherings for no purpose other than to speak and to communicate 
then there must be a virtue controlling that because whatever men do thy may do 
well and badly and the proper behavior here, in this respect, as far as speaking 
about oneself is concerned, is veracity: not a boaster nor a dissembler of your 
virtues. This makes absolute sense, I think. Of course, one must be concerned 
surely also — not hurting the feelings of others* That is, in other words, the 
social purpose and also it is an affection of the individual because it presuppo¬ 
ses intelligence of sane sort* 

' How the last one which he mentions here of these virtues is — (oh, I*m sor¬ 
ry, I had anticipated)* The third virtue is the virtue relating to enjoyment and 
amusement in society, to jokes in the widest sense of the term, practical or the¬ 
oretical. And here the right kind is called eutrapelia. How does one translate 
that? 


0: ’Jittiness? 

S: Yes, urbane wittiness, and the opposite poles are sour-pusses — 

0: Buffoonery and boorishness* 

S: Yes, boorish, boorish fellow, and buffoonery* You know, the man vfco cannot 

— who says or does ary joke whether it is fitting and appropriate for the situa¬ 
tion or not* And the boorish man would probably sit there and say nothing and 
never laugh too; He is only, then, a burden of his society* And the obvious so¬ 
lution is, v/e11, some jokes are proper and others are not and simply to refuse 
to make jokes in a society which has assembled for that purpose is, of course, 
wholly improper too. So it makes sense* Yes* Good* (Someone raised his hand? 
Ho.) Then we corae to the last virtue in Book IV and that is sense of shame. 
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The chief assertion of Aristotle is sense of shame is not a virtue. Sense 
of shafie is a praiseworthy passion in the case of young people, but for'a grown- 
up man, a gentleman, sense of shame is not a virtue* Let us read 1128b, 23 to 25 . 
One little point, :, For the gentleman — " 

0: For indeed the virtuous man does not feel shame, if shamo is the feeling 

caused by base actions; since one ought not to do base actions, c , . 

S: In other words, he xrcrJt do this kind of thing. The mere fact that this is 

not the thing to do induces him not to do it. Therefore he has never a reason 
for shame# Yes? 

0: » • • (the distinction between acts really shameful and those reputed to 

be so is immaterial, since one ought not to do either), and so one never 
ought to feel shame* 

S: Yes, vfhat he calls "here "the things shameful in truth and shameful according 

to opinion" corresponds, of course, to the distinction between nature andconven¬ 
tion, "In every society there"are things -which are not done because it is conven¬ 
tional, the conventions there; and this is very characteristic of Aristotle* The 
gentleman will not make here an ambiguous distinction and follow what is intrin¬ 
sically noble as well as the customs and not deviate from that. Yes, Lr c Eriks on? 

Q: (Refers to the fact that Christ never laughed,) 

S; Yes, but Sir Thomas Lore, who had given r-uch thought to these matters, said 
I would not — /interruption: request to speak louder, S: Yes, but this is true 
both ways. I aTso have difficulties in hearing you./ how Sir Thomas Yore,'who 
tells this story, makes this remark: I will not swear that he never laughed, but 
at least he left us no example of his laughing. You know, after all, the Gospels 
do not supply us with every detail. 

Q: * * . , Is it not true that within laughter itself there is an element of 

cruelty? 

S: That was Hobbes* misanthropic remark: that laughing cones always from a feel- 

ing ox superiority to others. You know, and he gives such a simple example: 
laughing when someone else falls* V/e laugh, but that is not the rttole story* 
Protagoras, if I remember well, said laughing or smiling is a becoming resplen¬ 
dence of the soul. Have you never heard of an angelic smile? 

Q: Yes, a smile, but that*s not laughter. But what about when people laugh at 

a ridiculous machine? People do this. An absurd object. It’s vexy hard to see 
the element of cruelty there. 

S: I believe that this kind of psychology really doesn*t ~x>rk because it takes 

an accident for the essence of the thing." The old definition of the laughable in 
Aristotle is the harmlessly evil. I mean, we don*t laugh about an act of mardcr, 
a harmful evil, but we laugh about a harmless evil on all kinds of levels* Very 
uneducated young children laugh about everybody they effect, as -we know. V/e11, 
when we become older we don l t do that. That depends On the degree of our soph¬ 
istication, V/e laugh heartily about extremely stupid utterances, whether by stu¬ 
dents or professors. Yes, but do we do it in order to feel ourself superior or 
do v/e do it because it is a harmless evil? That*s a question. That Hobbes had 
this nasty grimness and sees only this side of it: that is his business. And I 
suppose there may be on mapy occasions an element of malice, but it is not neccs- 
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sary* You see hot/ nary occasions on which vre laugh where no individual human be¬ 
ings are involved, where vre tell stories about some man, "sc.” ’That does the 
feeling of superiority mean? *./e laugh about ours elves from time to time* And so 
I don't believe that this is true* I mean, you can say laughing: that is ulti¬ 
mately the feu relaxations of the deep fears which grip us all the iir.e* There 
fere people who have said this* I don T t believe that's necessary; and why not 
leave it at that phenomenal thing, something like Aristotle said: harmless evils* 
For example, if people would build up an institute of research with big founda¬ 
tion money in order to breed sheep without wool we all would laugh» T;e' all v/ould 
laugh because it is really, in a way, a harmless evil* You see, I mean, nothing 
bad could come out of it: the sheep csn also be eaten, although one would say you 
can have the same thing by shearing sheep. You see, you can do that. The joke 
is unfortunately not from me but from Jonathan Swift in the third book of Gulli¬ 
ver's Travels , a must for everyone who wants to understand present day life* Good* 
daughter .) No, honestly* Swift has seen what v/as coming but he didn't see yet 
the social science research* He saw only what kind of thing natural science if 
left to itself might try to do* Yes? 

Q 2 : I Yondered whether the last thing under the distinction between the tilings 
really shameful and those reputed to be so * * , the alternative is that if one 
does something which is conventionally held shameful, but you feel it is right 
anyway, you wouldn't feel pain, but it seems to me that this is kind of a harsh 
statement, that one ought not to do either — 

3: Yes, yes, that is what I called the Jane Austin element of Aristotle: be de¬ 

cent. Decent has all kinds of levels and there are levels './here it is really 
conventional, but even there be decent. 

Qoi I mean, if you were a Southerner who entertained guests and you happened to 
invite a Kegro, and this might be quite shameful but you might feel that this is 
surely right. 

S: Yes, but what would you say in this case? In this case there would be a 

conflict between vrhat is intrinsically decent and conventional decency, but Aris¬ 
totle is under'no obligation to discuss all other cases. He states only the gen¬ 
eral principle, namely the principle that the conventionally decent has also to 
be respected* If there is a conflict between the two then you have to think for 
yourself and it depends how important it is. If it is merely—your insisting on 
what is intrinsically decent is merely an empty manifestation it might be urr-'ise 
because you only —'ho* shall I say? — make troubles without any cause of that. 

In 0 tlier situations, that depends* I knew a man who went so far in this view 
than he said if he had to go to a cannibal society to decsnnioalise than he 
v/ould, of course, have to live with then for a long tine* and he would naturally 
in the first part of his sojourn with them be a cannibal, you knovr, just to be¬ 
come a normal member of the society* This goes probably too far. Yes? 

CL: Do I understand that regarding the virtue of snail-souledness which we were 
speaking about earlier you suggested small-soul edness can be linked up with r.od- 
esty? 

S: Eo, what ire call modesty. No, Aristotle*s view of modesty can be stated 

very simply: a man not worthy of great honors, not claiming for himself great' 
honors* That's a modest man and it is not a high virtue but it is, of course, 
virtue* 

Q^ ; So then for Aristotle modesty would not be able to go hand in hand - ih ssag- 
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nanimity? 

S; No, no. Yes, well, for example, if you look at a man who at least impres¬ 
ses me so much as Churchill does — but I think if I were to give a brief des¬ 
cription in terms of adjectives of Churchill the word modest wouldnit come up, 
not because he is immodest, but it*s not a characteristic virtue. 

Would it be fair to say that modesty for Aristotle is related to v/hat later 
was called humility? Is it the same? 

S: No, no, because the motivation is entirely different* Modesty — Aristotle 

calls it sophron which X ordinarily translate by moderate but in this connection 
it means simply a reasonable man* No, the humility^ ^in^es (?) in Greek, has 
invariably a negative meaningt abject. I wanted to bring up this very point in 
a different form: namely this section on sense of shame on which I would like to 
say a word* 

How Aristotle has spoken here very little about sense of shame; only to make 
clear that sense of shame is not a virtue. But the detailed discussion - you 
would find in the R hetoric , Book II, chapter six, and there he mentions, among 
other things, that maTfeel shame in front of good men, for example. I mean, 
say, if you are in a — I mean, if a man behaves improperly in a group of men 
who all behave improperly you would not be ashamed of them. But if there is one 
silent member there who behaves decently you would be ashamed of him. /lTote: in 
these renarks of Dr Strauss there is implicit that he means by 11 ashamed - of" the 
expression “ashamed in front of^Ji/ Now of which beings are men particularly 
ashamed? Now the Greek word aidcus^ai is applied from Homer on until Plato, in¬ 
clusive, and probably beyond, to the gods. Men should be ashamed of the gees. 

How we would probably translate this in English — the' expression in English — 
differently, but it is the same word in Greek. I mean, for example, that some¬ 
one should oppress weak human beings or commit another gross injustice which is 
not punished by the human law: fear of the gods* But the Greeks can as well say 
be ashamed of the gods, hold the gods in reverence; same word* 

Not "ashamed before 11 but “ashamed oIV? 

S: Mo, with a view to. Hell, how - would you express it? I-y English is poor. 

V/hat do you say of a child? 

He is ashamed of hims elf before his parents* 

S: Before the gods; So the highest beings before /which/ man can be ashamed 

are the gods. Plato, in the Laws 67ld, calls sense of shame a divine fear to 
distinguish it from ordinary fears. Now what is so extraordinarily interesting 
in Aristotle is that there is not a single allusion to this rich and old meaning 
of sense of shame, v/here it has the meaning of reverence and awe: all these 
things. Nothing* Just as in other cases we have seen: liberality narrowed dorm 
and sophrosyne narrowed down and so on and So on. This is completely absent 
from Aristotle. But, of course, the Greeks, and that means naturally also Aris¬ 
totle, knew that* Now what is implied in this notion'of being ashamed of the 
gods or what can be implied? /inaudible reply/ 7 . Yes, perhaps the gods know 
more about what is going on in'men than men do; the omniscience of the gods 0 The 
word occurs in Greece* I mean, omniscient: the gods know everything* V/hat I^n 
driving at is this — Mr. Burnham* 

0: I just wanted to say inferiority of some sort is implied. 
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(Note: At this point the tape ran out* What fo3 lews is an almost literal para¬ 
phrase of the remainder of the session taken from stenographic notes*) 

S: X think of a very simple statement of Aristotle: a gentleman does not make 

mistakes, doos not sin* (In Greek it f s the same word*) In other words, the den¬ 
ial that shame is a virtue means that men can be unimpeachably virtuous c That is 
the key: that someone can be so justly satisfied with his virtue that he says I 
have nothing to be ashamed of — not in the common understanding but in a deeper 
sense* This does not occur in Plato* It is a peculiarity of Aristotle* Plato 
did not throw out sense of shame as much as Aristotle* For the grown-up gentle¬ 
man everything can be perfect* Man is not necessarily sinful* 

y' Q: Is this connected from the other side: that the gods in their perfection are 

unconcerned with men? 

S: Yes. 

Q: Also, why is religion reduced to munificence? 

S: That is clear. Aristotle re-writes so-called Greek morality from a new point 

of view, which was prepared by some philosophers but in a way which had never been 
done before. His was a defense of aorality, but he takes it from the traditional 
context. This partly explains the fact that he can be accepted by Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims* He is not specifically Greek* 

Q: Would Biblical meekness be akin to Aristotle *s smallness of soul? 

S: From Aristotle l s point of view, not the Biblical. 

Q: Not necessarily: if smallness of soul is not being worthy of great enterpris¬ 

es, Moses, who was small and humble, certainly regarded himself as worthy of 
great enterprises. 

S: (Refers to Machiavelli f s Prince , chapter six.) Those who win their princi¬ 

pality by their own virtue. ... Clearly stated, that to possess something, be¬ 
lieve to possess it by one f s own virtue, not by the grace of God. That is the 
big point. According to Machiavelli, Moses was a most outstanding man who owed 
| greatness to his own virtue. Also the example in Spinoza *s E thics : what is inpor- 
r tant is to think well about oneself, meaning justifiably. Tnis is exactly what 
the Bible questions, that man should think well about himself. Xenophon has some 
of the clearest statements. He has Socrates say, I admire myself tremendously. 
That was common* That was what the theoretical tradition meant by pride: not 
i* 4 silly pride but a deeper thing which applies to all men in the decisive respect. 

' Superba * The most obvious difference is not Greeks/Jews, but phiiosophers/3ibli- 
* cal tradition. Even in Thucydides, Nicias shows us that the Greeks in general 
** have as many pious men, according to their notion of piety, as in any nation. Ar¬ 
istotle is the most obvious. In the list of the virtues piety does not occur. 
There is the social side of piety, munificence. The other, the true virtue re¬ 
garding the gods, is knowledge of the gods, of the cosmos. 

Q: (Regarding humility.) 

S: Humility for the Greeks was always associated with vice, abjectness. It is 

never used in a positive sense in Aristotle. In Plato it is twice and in Xeno¬ 
phon once, in both in the context of speaking of Sparta* Sparta was much more 
old fashioned. 
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* • * but there is this legal question or question of justice: bid you not tres¬ 
pass on i'e Dry's ground© You had an agreement© Of course, you did this sec¬ 
tion (and you will not be punished for that) which in my reckoning belongs to the 
second half which I ought to take up next time, but it is perfectly all right* 

But I have to take up, of course, today the first part and I believe your neglect, 
relative neglect, of the first half of Book V had some consequences for your un¬ 
derstanding of Aristotle* I come to that later. Wow only a points. 

First, regarding the general thing as to the interpretation of Book V and 
in particular the section on natural right. I mean, I do not claim that what I 
said in natural Wight and Hist ory is the solution to the difficulty© It was 
only the best 1 could do at the time, X believe I made it somev/hat clearer in a 
later statement which is net yet published but of \«hich some of you have copies: 
an article I wrote for the second edition of tlie Encyclopedia of the Social Sci ¬ 
ences . I didn’t have enough copies, but some of you, I believe, did gef copies. 
Do you have one, iir. Butterworth? But some get, some of them did. Tie'll, I Dm 
sorry; I have no longer any copies. Perhaps — 1-S.ss Perkins, is there still some¬ 
thing from which it could be — perhaps we do that© 

Q: Vas the substance of that article in your lectures last fall? 

S: Yes, yes. Yes, but still I went over It again, 

Q: I see© 

S: And if Kiss Perkins would be so kind, because it is a mere act of kindness 

and not of duty, to reproduce it. How many people are there roughly? Forty? 
Fifty? And — reproduce it. Then you could all have a copy. But I'm swill, not 
satisfied. There are quite a far difficulties there* 

New there is only one point where I am sure you are wrong* You referred to 
Aristotle's distinction between the man who commits an unjust action and the un¬ 
just nan. The distinction is very simple© Someone may commit an unjust action 
without being an unjust man. The example which Aristotle gives is the adulterer 
overcome by- passion and he didn* t commit the action in' cold blood, if this is 
not a somewhat peculiar expression© No, but after all,‘there can be mitigating 
circumstances. This woman can have seduced him; I mean, can have put a kind of 
pressure on him that is very hard to resist© That could happen and you cannot 
call such a man an unjust man although he committed an unjust action© That’s 
clear. But you say a man can be a tyrant without being unjust and 5 r et only com¬ 
mitting an unjust action. I believe this Aristotle would not admit© 

0: In a sense. In the sense that if justice be seen as a quality that since 

there’s no law in tyranny this would be outside of the realm of legal justice. 

S: Oh, but it is not the legal* No, no.'M'/e have to go over this passage 

about legal justice to which you referred in order to make this clear. But a 
tyrant is a man, of course, who habitually acts unjustly. 

Naff before we turn to the assignment I would like to say a word about the 
paper of lass Kirley, which I liked very much. I’ll read you a brief point* 

That concerns'the second half of Book IF* She raises the question — there are 
the two peaks, magnanimity and justice, and in between are the social virtues 
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and why are they in between? That*s a necessary question* "Aristotle is left 
with the task of finding the mean between the contemplative life and the polls* B 
Aristotle doesn*t use'the word mean here but it is very apt* It*s a very Aris- 
totelian term, a mean, and this mean is to*be found in these social graces, as ire 
night say a There was one more point. Yes, and then she has some interesting re¬ 
flections about the'transition from the sphere of the individual, by which she 
means from the peak, magnanimity, to the sphere of society, ty -which she means' 
the peak, Justice — "is important to Aristotle*s thought in still another ray, 
namely in connection with the problem of friendship," Which is also a veiy good 
point, friendship being a kind of society, association, which is'not the politi¬ 
cal association but which is as such closer, in its highest form, to the philo¬ 
sophic association. That *s the general philosophy. This was also very sound. 

And I think there was one more point. Wo, this is all. 

I i/ould like to mention one point: when we discussed courage and we worriered 
how docs it come that we use the word courage today in a much broader sense than 
Aristotle uses it in the Ethics . You know, Profiles of Courage is the title of a 
book by President Kennedy by which he did not mean — I haven* t read the book but 
from what X have heard about it he did not mean there courage on the field of 
battle* Is this correct? Good* 'Wow this broader use ".'here we can also speak of 
intellectual courage: this occurs, I was reminded, in Aver roes r paraphrase of the 
jK Republic '..'here he speaks of the courage of the philosophers over against certain 
opinions* By the way, this coimacntary of Averroes which is not available at 
present — it is lost in the original. A Hebrew translation is the closest'we 
have and this Hebrew translation has been edited, but in a very poor manner, and 
has been translated into English in a still poorer manner* Therefore, it is as 
good as if it didn*t exist, but Jlr* Jdahdi and X hope that one day some man or 
body of men will bring out a decent edition and a decent English translation* Row 
this is quite interesting for the following reason: because Averroes wrote this 
commentary on the Republic because he didn*t have access to Aristoule*s Pollutes 
which was not available in Arabia* He had the Ethics, the Aristotelian E-uri.cs , 
and he wrote a comment on that, but he didn*t have tne Politics and so he nook 
Plato T s Republic. But he interprets the Republic from this point of view (which 
is quite interesting): he s£ 2 r s the purpose of~tfTe virtues is not presented in the 
Ethics and in order to understand the purpose of the virtues one has to engage in 
the polltical considerations for -./hich he takes Plato r s Republic in the absence 
of Aristotle*s Politics* 


Q: I don*t understand what. TTould you mind repeating it? Yfoula you mind re¬ 

peating what Avorroes* point is? 


S: The virtues must be understood in terms of the polls and this is not done in 

the Ethics but is done in the Politics. How let me see. 


1 


I would like to mention — I believe I mentioned it but I'would like to em¬ 
phasize it again. In the 1 $th chapter of Kachiavelli's Prince , one of the rrosu 
important utterances in the history of political philosophy — (the chapter is 
exactly one and a third quarters of a page long, so you see sometimes something 
can be very important without being very long, a great comfort for those v.ho fear 
they cannot write a 60 page xjaster*s thesis or a 200 page Doctor f s thesis). Here 
this passage requires very careful reading* Hachiavelli gives here an enumera¬ 
tion of the virtues and vices in which Justice does not occur, very interesting- 
fly, but there is always one vice opposed to a virtue* In other words, virtue is 
not understood as a mean; and I have tried to interpret the passage but I think 
'l did not do Justice to this passage and it deserves your serious study* The 
number of virtues is the same as in Aristotle, but the individual virtues men- 
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tioned are not the sane* Good. Hew let us turn to our assignment. Yes, ICr. 
Butterworth? 


Q: Just one question regarding courage. Uhen we were dealing with the virtue 

of courage in Book IV you mentioned that if one were to read in the Lav .3 — if 
one were to understand why Aristotle dealt with courage — 

S: Oh yes, that is simple; because in the Laws courage is presented as the low¬ 
est virtue. — 

Q: The one thing I*in wondering: what would be the importance of the fact that 

in Plato courage seens to be an intellectual virtue Vihereas for Aristotle — 

S'.' Yes, is it an intellectual virtue? I mean, Averroes in his ccmcntary says 
so, but is it an intellectual virtue in Plato? That*s a long question. 

Q: The reason I thought it v. r as is because it 1 s associated with three other very 

prominently intellectual virtues, /s: TJhich?/ Justice, what vie call prudence, 
and then intelligence. /S: By v/hom?7 Ie the Laws . 

S: But not courage. Courage is the lowest. 

Q: Those are four and courage is in the fourth rank of those. 

S: The lowest; yes. And the intellectual virtues are the highest. I mean, you 

cannot make a mechanical identification of the Ethics with the teaching of the 
first two books of the Laws, but only this particular point: courage at the bot¬ 
tom. That is the sane "arxTthis is usually not considered when one studies the 
structure, the plan, of the Ethics . 

I rould like to mention one point regarding the character of the teaching 
of the Ethics as a whole. Y/e have been always concerned with the question of the 
purpose or the end. Now vhat is that end? The end of moral virtue is said to be 
moral virtue. Mow how can we understand that? VJhen Plato speaks of the various 
virtues he presents them as imitations of ideas. Crudely stated, there is moder¬ 
ation: nen are moderate, more or less; none is perfectly moderate but there is 
an idea ox moderation, moderation itself, by -which he takes his bearings. Kovr 
this doctrine of ideas is,'of course, also Aristotelian although Aristotle rein¬ 
terprets it very radically, changes it very radically, but one'point is, I be¬ 
lieve important. Aristotle distinguishes the idea and the end, the eidos , the 
form, and the end. Very simply, the form of a shoe is not the purpose of a shoe 
and you can understand the form of a shoe only in the light of the purpose. Y.hcn 
you know that the shoe serves the purpose of protecting the feet then you under¬ 
stand the form, of the shoo. It must be somehow modelled on the foot. But in 
the case of natur al be ings the distinction between form, ard end ceases to be de¬ 
cisive. The form is the end; meaning, simply stated, the procreation of animals 
has no other purpose except to preserve the being of the species. The end of 
that action is the permanence of the being of the species, of the form. Now if 
you apply this to Aristotle — I noan, this Aristotelian'principle to'his Ethics 
f — then you see: there is an identification of the eidos , of the form, and tne 
I end. This, X believe, ve have not mentioned and it should also be considered. 

Qg: I think we discussed before the end of the m.oral virtues and rre had the am¬ 
biguity that it may also be happiness. 

$: Uell, happiness: that is no question, that this is the end. There's no 
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difficulty there. A perfectly satisfactory state in accordance with the nature 
ox ‘nan: that cannot have another end. That is obviously the end. But the diffi¬ 
culty concerns the relation of happiness to moral virtue. They are not identi¬ 
cal. No:: Aristotle says, on the one hand, that virtuous activity is the core of' 
happiness* To that extent it would seem to be practically the same as happiness, 
but he does not simply identify then and that indicates the difficulty. * r e ''.rill 
take up this question on more than one occasion. 

Qy '.There did you say ie was that Aristotle identifies formal and final? 

S: Second book of the Ph ysics , as far as natural things are concerned. Yes, 

not artifacts* In the case of artifacts the distinction obtains throughout. 

Good, iir* Burnham. 

Q, : Horr are the form and the end identified in the Ethics? 

k - 

S: Not explicitly* That*s the difficulty: this whole question is not discussed 

very clearly here and we have to look around everywhere else to find cur bear¬ 
ings. And one, I think if ve realise that this identification ox the end and 
the form is characteristic of the natural things as Aristotle understands them; 
(dogs do not fulfill any other function but to be dogs; dogs are not there in or¬ 
der to watch our houses; this is something for v/hich tre may use them but this is 
not the reason why they are dogs). In other'words the usual word for that is 
Aristotle admits only an intrinsic teleology, not an extrinsic one. Good. 1'cv 
let us now begin and turn to the fifth book, the book on justice. 

■ Host Aristotle makes first a distinction between two kinds of justice: the 
\ 3 ust in the sense ox the legal and the just in the sense of the equal, as Aris¬ 
totle puts it. And Aristotle arrives at this view that there are two kinds of 
justice by starting from the two meanings of injustice. Tihen ve call a man un¬ 
just ve mean either a law breaker or we mean a grasping man. Now these are not 
the sane things. A man may be grasping without being a lav^ breaker arc a nan 
may be a law breaker without grasping. How if the vices differ it is to be as¬ 
sumed that the virtues differ: that if there are two kinds of injustice there 
are likely to be two kinds of justice. This is the way in which Aristotle be¬ 
gins the argument. First, then, v/hat is the unjust man in th'e sense of the un¬ 
equal? Now unequal means here the man who wants to have rore, the grasping. He 
seeks — what is his error? Aristotle says in 112?b, at the beginning, he seeks 
the things which are simply good and yet they are not good for hir.„ Sow the 
things which are simply good are health, a reasonable amount of things (of prop¬ 
erty), and the other goods which we all naturally regard as goods. This kind of 
justice and injustice which is unequal is directly concerned v/ith the simply ' 
good things for oneself. Is this point clear? He may perhaps read it: 112?b, 1 
to 11 . 

G: Again, as the unjust nan is one who takes the larger share, he will 

be unjust in respect of good things; not all good things, but those on 
which good and bad fortune depend. These though always good in the ab¬ 
solute sense, are not always good for a particular person. 

S: It's clear. For example, for a certain individual it is better if he is' 

poor than if he is rich because he would ruin himself by the wealth* Disease, ' 
illness, may be good for a certain individual because it keeps hia iron mischief, 
although disease is an evil. That is what Aristoxle means by that. Good. Yes? 
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0: Yet these are the goods men pray for and pursue, although they ought 

not to do so; they ought, while choosing the things that are good for 
them, to pray that what is good absolutely may also be good for them* 

S: In other words, they should wish to be such beings that health and property 

would'be good for them,, Then they would be healthy human beings in the first 
place, morally healthy* Yes? 

0: The unjust ioan does not however always choose the larger share: 

of things that, speaking absolutely, are bad he chooses the smaller 
share* • • • 


8 : Is this not clear? For example, he chooses more as far as his salary is 

concerned but he chooses less as far as taxes are concerned* Aristotle is very 
specific about that. Yes? 

Os but nevertheless he is thought to take more than his due,because 

the lesser of two evils seems in a sense to be a good, and taking more 
than one’s due means talcing more than one’s due of good* 

•S: You see, Aristotle can be very explicit as he is here* Good* 

0: Let us call him "unfair," for that is a comprehensive term, and includes 

both taking too much of good things and too little of bad things* 

S: Yes, Nov; v/hat he says, "unfair," is literally translated, "unequal," Ke 

takes more or less, not the equal, what is in the middle* Good* Now this land 
of just or unjust man is directly concerned with the simply good things for him¬ 
self* For himself: that 1 s the only consideration* Now v/e come to the second 
meaning of justice and injustice in the sequel, the immediate sequel* Yes? 

Cs There some manuscripts add, "Also a la?/ breaker* * * o" /§! Yes, let us--/ 
Skip that? /S: Yes*/ 

Again, we saw that the law breaker is unjust and the law abiding 
man just* It is therefore clear that all lawful things are just in one 
sense of the word* * . * 

S: "Somehow*" Let us be literal: "somehow"; because it is absurd to say that 

all laws are just unqualifiedly. There are customs which are most unjust, but 
in a sense even these unjust laws are' just; in a sense* But the reason ns 
clear: because any law, any restraint, is better than the complete absence of 
restraint© Even a very poor legal order is better than anarchy* Thau is what 
Aristotle means* Yes? Go on* 

0 : moo for what is lawful is decided by legislature. * * * 

S: No, "by the legislative*" Supply? Not assembly but art or knowledge* 

0 : o « • by the legislative, and the several decisions of the legislative 

t fG call rules of justice* 

S: "Vie call just*" TJhy rules? The word does not occur. Yes? 

Now all the various pronouncements of the law aim either at the common 
interest of all, or at the interest of a ruling class* * » * 


0: 
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-$: Mo, "the laws speak or pronounce about everything”; about all things^ of 

course, not about astronomy (that goes without saying), but everything which can 
possibly be subject to law* Yes? 

G: * , « or at the interest of a ruling class determined oither by excel¬ 

lence or in some other similar way; so that in one of its senses the 
term' 11 just 11 is applied to anything that produces and preserves the happi¬ 
ness, or the component parts of the happiness, of the political community. 

S: Yes, let us stop here* The just and unjust in the second sense is directly 

concerned with the common good, the unjust man by disregarding the common good, 
the just nan by considering it, — with the happiness of the political community 
— whereas the just or unjust in the first case is concerned with the simply 
good things "with a view to himself 0 Justice in this sense, in the sense of the 
common good, depends on the legislative art: breaking the law and the law is a 
product of the legislative art® This justice is questionable® The products of 
this art are somehow just* If this is a poor legislative then it will make poor 
laws and yet even those poor laws are to be obeyed, unless in certain extreme 
cases* 


Q: T/hat about the interest of the ruling class? In the passage we just read: 

11 the interest of a ruling class,” Is that a good translation? 


S: res, "the common good for all or the best or the authoritative or in ary 

other way*" In other words, Aristotle speaks here indeed very succinctly and he 
develops this much more fully in the Politics * All laws depend on the legisla¬ 
tor and the legislator — let us' use a simple modern term —' is the sovereign. 
But the sovereign can be one man, a few men, and many or all, and the few men 
can be the rich, oligarchy, the few men can be the virtuous, aristocracy, and so 
on* Therefore, the laws depend essentially on the politjy as Aristotle puts it, 
on the regime; essentially* This enormously important question is here, only 
touched upon because its development would lead here much too iar 0 


Q: But the conclusion is that v/hatever the regime, or whether the laws aim at 

the interest of a part or of the whole, they still are somehow just* 


S: Yes, somehow® 'Well, you know what happens: you have heard the famous state¬ 

ment Some years ago, I mean'when you say the good of a part and the good of the 
whole, but each ruling part, of course, claims that its ruling is good for the 
whole* what is good for General Motors: you remember that? Good. So that hap¬ 
pens all the time, Aristotle is not here under a compulsion to go into this 
difficulty* That is the theme of the politics . I£r 0 Glenn* 

0 2 : ’Tell, the interpretation I got out of this is that they are in some sense 
good or sometimes good* It may not be the common good* 


S: Yes, you can put it this way but I believe — that is* true* It may be the 

misunderstood common good* That is quite true. But still, there is also the 
other thing not to be underestimated: this equation which you find in Xenophon 


or in Plato from time to time, the just is the legal, and this, of course, was 
not an invention of philosophy* PJhat is the most crude criterion of whether.a 
man is just or not? That he doesn’t claim more than what belongs to him by law; 
that he does not do anything to any man which he is not entitled to do by the 
law* Legal is just and the unjust is the use of force, violence. That’s the 
most crude distinction and that is not negated because there is something m 


that notion that any law is better than no law* In a discussion 


hav< 
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/Sote: At this point the recording head which had been defective throughout this 
course without the operator becoming aware of' it began to- make poor contact 
with the tape* This continued for half an hour* resulting in a barely audible 
recording* Elipses will be used belor; to denote the inaudible portions*/ 

/page 6 continued/ tioned this in another class — in the Harvard Law Review 
some years ago * * « the question was raised — this question was raised and the 
point was rightly made that if the Nazis had stuck to the Nazi laws some of the 
more dastardly things could not have been done because there is a strange trans¬ 
formation which takes place when people pronounce laws* There are things which 
are not as such as sayable as they are doable' and especially publicly sayable 
in ala?;* There is something to that® I mean* that is not negated* It is surely 
not sufficient* Yes? 

Qg: (Asks whether there is a distinction between laws just in the sense that 
they aim at the common good and laws just in the sense that la?r is better than 
no la'-?*) 

S: Yes, this is a long story* This has something to do with the mere fact that 

a lav; is in general just, I mean, a law cannot be made as easily the vehicle of 
revenge of the ruler on this particular individual. Somehow, it must have <a 
more general formula* * * * This is underlying the separation of powers later on, 
this notion: the generality of law as a kind ox being general — that is more ra¬ 
tional than a non-general statement® * * * Mr* Boyan* 

Q|_: Is a bill of attainder a law, a bill that specifically mentions certain per¬ 
sons? 

S: Yes, but this is a long question® According to the more recent theory de¬ 
veloped be? Montesquieu and taken over it could not be a legis¬ 

lative act* It is necessarily a judicial act® * « ♦ A bill of attainder would 
mean the subsumption of this particular case, who ever this is, under the general 
law ox high'treason* Now whether this can be done by the same organ, say the 
legislative, which also gives the lain that's the question, and saparation of 
powers means it cannot be done by the same organ. It must be done by the judi¬ 
cial body as distinguished from the legislative body* But the distinction be¬ 
tween the bodies, between the powers — the separation of powers — and the dis¬ 
tinction of the function itself are two very different things* A legislative 
act is not a judicial act and every judicial act presupposes a legislative, a 
law* * . * /The sarnie point is repeated in a brief exchange*/ 

Now Aristotle has made'clear that there is'a kind of justice which is con¬ 
cerned with the common good, however understood, rise or urri.se* Now the lav; 
prescribes actions ox all virtues^ Aristotle says in the' sequel and he gives 
some examples: actions of courage, actions ox temperance, and so on and so on 
* o » • Does the law prescribe the actions of all the virtues? It does pres¬ 
cribe the actions of justice in the narrow sense* Yes? 

0: It would not prescribe the actions of the majority* 

S: Yes* Very good* And more simply, the social virtues* I mean, there is no 

lav; anywhere where the boorish man will be punished with a fine because he never 
laughs at a good joke* /inaudible question*/ V*hat I think is only this; that 
this is an overstatement of Aristotle* Good* Not; let us turn to 1129b2f>* "This 
justice which is law abidingness* * * 0 " Bo you have it? 
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fr.o begins to read at the wrong place.7 


S: "This justice is perfect virtue, but not simpler, not without qualification, 

but perfect virtue with a vierr toward the others,” the perfect social virtue® 



This is T/hy justice is often thought to be the chief of the virtues, 
and more sublime "or than the evening or the morning star"; and we have 
the proverb, "In justice is all virtue found in sum." And justice is 
perfect virtue, because it is the practice of perfect virtue; and per- 
feet in a special degree, because its possessor can practice his virtue 
towards others and not merely by himself; for there are many Yiho can 
practice virtue in their own private affairs but cannot do so in their 
relations Tilth another* This is why we approve the saying of Bias, 
"Office will show a man"; for in office one is brought into relation 
with others and becomes a member of a ccirranity* 

'The sane reason, namely that it involves relationship '.1th soneone 
else, accounts'for the view that justice alone of the virtues is "the 
good of others," because it does what is for the advantage of another. . 


S: Literally, "another man’s good." This has a derogatory meaning* Yes5“ An¬ 

other man’s good and not your own good. . ♦ . Yes? 


0 ; o • « what is for the advantage of another, either a ruler or an associ¬ 
ate. As then the worst man is he who practices vice towards his friends 
as well as in regard to himself, so the best is not he who practices 
virtue in regard to himself but he who practices it towards others; for 
that is a difficult task. 

Justice in this sense then is not a part of virtue, but the whole 
of virtue; al its opposite injustice is not a part of vice but xhe whole 
of vice (the distinction between virtue and justice in this sense being 
clear from what has been said: they are the same quality of mind, but their 
essence is different; what as displayed in relation to others is justice, 
as being simply a disposition of a certain kind is virtue). 


S: Yes. Now this I had, of course, in mind when I spoke of the fact that jus¬ 

tice is the peak, but also together with magnanimity. Universal justice, the 
justice from the point of view of the common good, from the point of view of the 
lav.': this is the highest virtue, the perfect virtue, transcends in splendor the 
most resplendent stars which shine in dusk or dawn. This is an indication of 
what he means: the rare, hagnanimity is the ornament of the overall concern 
Tfith complete virtue* . « * altogether perfect, absolutely, so that the term 
used in the case of magnanimity is stronger than the term used here. This jus¬ 
tice is the virtue of the ruler in the highest case; the ruler* I mean, the ran 
who can lead a virtuous life for himself and on the highest, level seems to be 
inferior to the man who can lead a virtuous life in such a way that he can guide 
•..hole societies toward virtue. Does this not make sense? From this point of 
view this kind of justice is the highest virtue. The best man is the perfect 
ruler. But you can look at in in two ways: namely as the man who serves every¬ 
body else by ruling them — this is the point of vie# of justice — but if you 
would look at him so that the many ruled serve him because lie is the .model — 
they look toward the virtuous man — that’s magnanimity. ... Now universal jus¬ 
tice depends on law, but the law can be bad* The law depends on the regime. Un¬ 
iversal justice is, therefore, simply good only if the regime is the best. This 
would be an Aristotelian assertion. But the best regime is here the law (?). 
Ordinary universal justice is therefore and from this point of view 

the status of magnanimity compared with justice is increased. Do you see that 
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point? Virtue, as required by Magnanimity, does not have this relation to 
others* Yes, Rr* Dry, what did you want to say? 

Q: I thought that in this book the just is the lawful* 

S: Yes, but this was the case: the lawful things are somehow just* Someho?f 0 

It can mean also this: they tend to be just, they wish to be just, but they arc 
not necessarily so* 

Qg: (Refers to the distinction between the good man and the good citizen*) 

S: Yes, we come to that* In the Pol itics * That f s a long story* Yes, but we 

must see here: Aristotle has asserted that morality and politics are coextensive 
and there would be a perfect harmory between them if the statement regarding un¬ 
iversal justice were unqualifiedly correct. If the laws command the actions of 
all virtues and command them rightly it*s wonderful* Then there is perfect har¬ 
mony between politics and morality* But if the laws are imperfect then human 
perfection may be fourd much more among isolated individuals than in society at 
large e Does it not make sense? 

(To the effect that the moving principle is different in each case*) 

S: Sure* T/eLl, this will come out in this way: if you had the perfect case, a 

perfect regime with the best laws, and lav/s provided for all virtues so that law 
abidingness is identical with goodness* This is very hard for us to understand 
on the basis of our very limited modern legal system, but if you take, for exam¬ 
ple the Old Testament or Jewish tradition, according to this view a man who obeys 
the law in all its points is a good man* There is nothing else* Something of 
this kind is in the notion underlying ancient law, which Aristotle, of course, 
knew* but the difficulty is as you have seen here: there are certain virtues 
which couldn't find a place in ary law, the social graces, which. Aristotle regar¬ 
ded as important enough to give them the status of virtues, which we have dis¬ 
cussed* Let us go beyond that. In the case of the best regime and the best laws 
there would be this perfect harmony between law and morality: that to obey the 
la*.; is identical with being a good citizen as well as a good man. But we doiit 
have the best regime and this is no accident, that it is so hard to find. And 
this'is no accident, i*e* there is an inherent difficulty in getting the best 
laws, and if you think through this difficulty then you arrive at the view ulti¬ 
mately that the nature of things does not permit it* That point will come out 
at the end of Book X. Yes, Hr* Boyan and then Butterworth* 

Q. : (To the effect that since all the virtues are not provided for by the law, 
tile law deals with the lower virtues*) 

S: It could be, but the law omits some parts of virtue* Aristotle says tr all * 11 

Aristotle wants to point out that question too, I mean, if the la?;; does not 
cover all forms of goodness then it has a much lower rank, naturally, than if it 
covered all forms of goodness. And in the identification ox highest virtue with 
legal justice the power ox the law has this all comprehensive character. 

Q^: (Regarding the relationship of magnanimity to perfect virtue.) 

S: There are n specific virtues, • • * There are two virtues which are general, 

which require or include all other virtues, and these are magnanimity and jus¬ 
tice, and the praise which Aristotle bestows on each of them is, to say the least. 
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equal* He praises jaagrani^iity as Jauch, one can say, as he praises justice* 
Therefore there are two peaks of Aristotle's Ethics* But in the case of magnani¬ 
mity the relation tc the others is not essential* The magnanimous man is con¬ 
cerned with his own perfection and with the consciousness of his perfection. The 
just man is es sentially related to others* Is this not clear? Go6d. The total 
virtue as Aristotle sees it is the same as justice* But the being* as he puts 
it* is not the same* The being is not the same; namely* the point of vie-; of " 
the being is not the same* If you look at it from the point of view of virtue, 
of the perfection of the individual* that's one thing. If you look at it from 
the point of view of society or of the polis* that's another point of view. And 
the whole problem is concentrated in this brief passage and Aristotle goes into 
this question that the legal virtue prescribes the actions of all the virtues, 
(inaudibly indicates that he is about to turn to particular justice when inter¬ 
rupted by a question)* 


Q: In what sense is justice perfect virtue without qualification? 

5: Ho* he does not say this* Ke says in 1129b25, "this justice*" universal 

justice* "is perfect virtue, but not simply*" i*e* not without an addition* 
without a qualification; but complete virtue vdth a view to' others* As we state 
it* in its social'function. If virtue were the good simply* i o e 0 the perfection 
of the individual* then it is not identical with justice* But if it is under¬ 
stood in its social function then you can say it is perfect virtue* /J: Inau¬ 
dible./ But Aristotle does not say that. Ke says only it is* as it were 
just as in the case of magnanimity, the magnanimous man has all the other vir¬ 
tues and yet then magnanimity brings an ornament to the other virtues© Here it 
is not an ornament, but it is said to be social. Does he show his virtue also 
in the political context? If not then he is inferior* 


Q: Is he saying that justice is the only social virtue? It seems what a prob¬ 

lem with moral virtue is what about the other social virtues that he discussed. 


St No* he says justice alone among the'virtues is thought to be another man's 
good; meaning this: if you are temperate* courageous* anc the other virtues; 
that is your own good. You feel better. • * * But justice* at first glance* 
benefits more the others than it benefits you. * • * Here the concern with 
others Is in the foreground. The friendly man as friendly man is concerned witn 
himself* being as nice as possible, as decent as possible* as good as possiole. 
But from the point of via 3 ! of justice you are concerned vdth the community as a 
whole* That makes the difference© 


Q: Aristotle is speaking here of the law in a universal sense and yet he 

speaks of rightly framed laws. 

S: Yes, sure* 


Qt And this is something higher? 

S: Naturally. Yes* but who ever believed that Aristotle was' a vulgar legar 

positivist or social conformist? Of course not* I mean, this man was sersrmve 
about that* /Q: Inaudible*/ \Tell* we have seen all these virtues* all with 
the exception""of particular justice to which we come now. These virtues. . 

are the standard* * * * /appears to have said that these virtues are the 
standard viith a view to whictfthe legislator ought to'take his bearings./ YJe 
£3 come to a passage about it* Let us turn to 1130a* 22;* because we must xollov 
the arg um ent* Aristotle is now going to prove that there is a particular jus- 
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tice, not only universal justice which is identical with la’;/ abioingness* * « * 
Now let us turn to that I2r. Reinld.n 0 In H30a2lr, ,T Tho man who ccimrdts adultery 
for the sake of gain. 11 Uell how do they call him today? (Laughter)* 

0: /Page 263, paragraph, four*/ Again, suppose two men to commit adultery, 

one for profit and gaining by the act, the other from desire, and having 
to pay# • » « 

Si Yes, the point: lie pays in addition; the other gains in addition* You know? 
The other gets richer ar.d the other gets poorer* Good* 

0 : . * , then the latter vjould be deemed to be a profligate rather than a 

man Who takes more than his due, while the former would, be deemed un¬ 
just, but not profligate; clearly therefore it is being done for profit 
that makes the action unjust* 

S: Isn't this a sign • * * that it is a particular justice? '3ecsuse the law is 

broken by both, but the one, in addition to being a lawbreaker, is a profligate; 
the ether is, in addition to being a lawbreaker, an unjust man because he is con¬ 
cerned with gain* Yes? Go on a 

0: Again, whereas all other unjust acts are invariably ascribed to'some par¬ 

ticular vice -- for example, adultery is put down to profligacy, deser¬ 
tion from the ranks to cowardice, assault to anger — an unjust act by 
which a man has profited is not attributed to any vice except injustice* 
Hence it is manifest that there is another sort of injustice besides 
universal injustice, the former being apart ox the latter* It'is called 
by tile same name because its definition falls in the same genus, both 
sorts of injustice being exhibited in a maids relation to others; but 
whereas injustice' in the particular sense is concerned with honor or 
money Or security, or whatever term we may employ to include all these 
things, its motive being the pleasure of gain, injustice in the univer¬ 
sal sense is concerned v/ith all the things that are the sphere of virtue* 


S: Yes* Is it clear now why they have the same names, universal justice and 

particular justice? Because both'have to do with the other man, with the others* 
They are both emphatically social,'but nevertheless they'are different* Lot all 
acting unjustly is acting greedily, for the sake of gain, and one may act un¬ 
justly only for the sake of gain as distinguished from the satisfaction of a 
specific desire. For example, if someone kills another man out of anger; to sa¬ 
tisfy his anger he kills him* Another, a thug, does it for pay. He doesn't sa¬ 

tisfy his anger by killing him* Ho is the unjust man in the sense of particular 
justice* 'Averroes gives this example: a man who does not undertake particulars 
is unjust, i 0 e Q transgresses the law, but is rot unjust in the sense of harming 
other men. That's the point* The man who takes risks by stinginess is not un¬ 
just in the second sense because he doesn't take array from another man wrist be¬ 
longs to him* He is unjust in the first sense because the law in the broadest 
sense wants you to be liberal, generous, and if you are not generous you are in 

this sense a breaker of the law. But he is not unjust in the second sense* Pew 

the immediate sequel is a repetition which emphasizes the fact that particular 
justice is a part of universal justice, i*e* of universal virtue understood from 


a special point of view* This means all virtues previously mentioned are part 
of universal justice and this is repeated in' order to emphasize that this is th, 


problem, ultimately. Now let us turn to b20, 1130b20. 
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0 : : ./e have therefore to discuss justice and injustice, and the just and 

unjust, in the particular sense* 

Vfe may then set aside that justice which is coextensive with vir¬ 
tue in general, being the practice of virtue in general towards seme- 
one else* It is also clear how we should define what is just and un¬ 
just in the corresponding senses. For the actions that spring from vir¬ 
tue in general' are in the main identical with the actions that are ac¬ 
cording to law, since the lav/ enjoins conduct* « * . 

S: You see'here, by the way, not all laws direct us to virtue, 'But generally, 

many of them, the majority of then* The nomos goes beyond virtue, obviously© 
Right and left driving does not as such direct us toward virtue and all the 
technical laws have no direct relation to virtue. There are many tilings of this 
lcind* Yes? 


C: © « • conduct displaying the various particular virtues and forbids con¬ 

duct displaying the various particular vices© Also the regulations laid 
down for the education that fits a man for social life are the rules pro¬ 
ductive'of virtue in general. As for the education of the individual 
as such, that makes a man simply a good man, the question whether this 
is the business of*£olitical{science? or of some other^cience)must be 
determined later: for it would seem that to be a good man is not in 
every case the same thing as to be a good citizen, 

/Note: T/ith the reversal of the tape at this point, the'defect which began on 
page J was corrected. In the opinion of the transcriber, the omitted portions on 
the 5s pages preceding do not contain ary remarks crucial to the argument and 
were chiefly omissions of scattered inaudible phrases. However, some of Dr© 
Strauss T remarks, above, should be regarded as slight paraphrasing of what he 
said rather than as a perfect verbatim transcript./ 

S: Yes, now this is discussed in the third book of the Politics and is one of 

the most important discussions of the Politics 0 Not all laws are concerned with 
virtue. The laws which are Concerned with virtue are those which have to do 
with education toward virtue, above all; the education of the citizen. But the 
education of the citizen is relative to the regime. The education of the citi¬ 
zen in a democracy differs from the education of a citizen in an oligarchy or 
aristocracy. That 1 s clear. Now since' a good man is not a good — which he 
doesn f t develop here — a good citizen, say, in a tyranry cannot be a good man 
because a good citizen in a tyranry means a man who is absolutely loyal to the 
tyranny and how can a good man be loyal to tyranny? Therefore, the good citizen 
is relative to the regime. The good man is not relative to any regime. On m-3 
contrary: the good man is the standard for establishing the various ranks of the 
various regimes. Here you have your answer. The good man, the virtuous: that 1 s 
the standard in the light of which we judge of the regime. This is, by the way, 
made very beautiful and clearly stated'in the first book of Plato*s Bans, which 
you might read. So not all law's, then, direct us to virtue and on the other 
hand the law does not prescribe the actions of'all virtues. Tie have seen this 
before. Lot and virtue, politics and morality, are not simply coextensive. 

There are lots of loose ends on both sides and by considering these loose ends 
we will see the fundamental difficulty, Will you read the immediate sequel? 

0: Particular justice on the other hand, and that which, is just in the 

sense corresponding to it, is divided into'two kinds* One kind is exer¬ 
cised in the distribution of honor, wealth, and the other divisble assets 
of the community, which may be allotted among its members in equal or 
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or unequal shares* The other kind is that which supplies a corrective 
principle in private transactions* 

S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment* -So particular justice, with which 

alone we Tall deal in the sequel, consists of two parts which v/erxy call distribu¬ 
tive justice and commutative justice* The terms are not so important* Distribu¬ 
tive justice means especially the distribution of honors and ruling offices in 
which case it is essential to consider both the things distributed, honors and 
offices, and the men* And so you have at least four items in every act of dis¬ 
tributive justice: minimum two things end minimum tpo men to whom they are dis¬ 
tributed* It is proportionate justice* As thing "a 3 is to man 3 A, 11 thing u b ,f 
is to man ’'B." Let us say that * s a dog catcher, president; the man who is to be 
»the dog catcher'must be a different man than the man vrho is to be presidents Ob¬ 
viously; I mean, otherwise you could say anyone could be dog catcher and anyone 
could be president which is excluded by the notion of distributive justice* Dis¬ 
tributive justice is the justice which gives unequal things to unequal people 
and this is the true equality in this field* But there is also a sphere in which 
(simple equality is just and this is what ive can call corraltative justice* But 
I commutative justice, as Aristotle understands it, includes also penal justice* 

|That*s a minor difficulty. I mean, commutative justice, well, is of course pri¬ 
marily that in exchange, in selling and buying and so on* There there should be 
equality of merchandise, "alpha, 11 and the value paid for it — let us Say an 
"aleph" (because I have used already the Latin). This is the equality, simple 
equality. But the same is true of punishments* If someone beats you unjustly 
he should, be punished with another beating, how this leads to certain difficul- 
/ ties because some things cannot be returned in kind. You cannot punish a man 
I Yjfco comitted high treason by committing high treason against him; and sone 
other cases. You know, the simple jus doesn*t work, as Aristotle 

states in a special satire. Let us see here in the immediate sequel the exam¬ 
ples. 

0: This corrective justice again has two sub-divisions, corresponding to the 

two classes of private transactions, those which are voluntary and those 
which are involuntary* Examples of voluntary transactions are selling, 
buying, lending at interest, pledging, lending without interest, deposit- 
J ing, letting for hire; these transactions being termed voluntary because 
they are voluntarily entered upon. Of involuntary transactions some 
are furtiv e, for instance, theft, adultery, poisoning, p rocurin g; entice¬ 
ment of slaves, assassination, false witness; others are violent, for 
instance, assault, imprisonment, murder, robbery with violence, maiming, 
abusive language, contumelious treatment. 

j S: Yes. If you count you will see that Aristotle enumerates in each case 
seven —* this number seven which plays such a great role — and in the center of 
the whole thing is procuring. Now does this remind you of something? bno was a 
habitual procurer? 

0: Socrates* 

•S: Socrates* Me 11, in a somewhat different sense, but still he called it pro¬ 

curing in the Theatatus. Good 0 How then he describes first in the sequel'dis¬ 
tributive justice" and Here the key point which we have to consider is this, m 
this section alO to b2lj: that he gives here an example — I think that is in 
this section* 

0 : /^egins to read at 1131 a 2 l**/ 
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S: No, v/e cannot read that, unfortunately. There is a kind of justice where 

tj consideration of the persons is a requirement of justice and there is a kind of 
I justice where consideration of the persons is unjust. Does it make sense? 

That T s what Aristotle means. I mean, someone has killed another man* To consi¬ 
der whether the killer is rich or poor is unjust, but if the office is that of a 
treasurer it is very important to know how his own family is * This is 

the simple observation from which Aristotle starts. Mow let us read Il31b32 be¬ 
cause we cannot cover the whole ground. That is in thensxt chapters "the just in 
exchange* ..." Yes? 

Os But the just in private transactions, although it is the equal in a 

sense (and the unjust the unequal), is not the equal according to geo- 
metrical but according to arithmetical proportion* For it makes no 
difference whether a good man has defrauded a bad man or a bad one a good 
one, nor 'whether it is a good or a bad man that has committed adultery. . • » 

S: ' Yesj now let us stop here. Is it not straxige that the good man, the gentle¬ 
man, can commit crimes? You remember, we read in the end of Book 17 when he dis¬ 
cussed the sense of shame — he said’ that the good nan will never commit anything 
of which'he is ashamed. Now we know, of course, if mitigating circumstances — 
you know, he is seduced by a singularly seductive woman so it would be almost be¬ 
yond a man's power to resist her*, But still, would he not have to be ashamed if 
this becomes a matter of public knowledge? That's a strange question. Yes* 


Q: Isn't the question of voluntary and involuntary implicit here though? 

S: Yes, but this is'a long question. One must raise this question: think of 

•present day penal lav/, which considers the persons very much, much more than it 
.was done in the olden times*. Perhaps the gentleman should be punished more se- 
, verely if he succumbs to such a thing than- some non-gentlemans or perhaps less 
severely because if even he, if such a man, fell on such'an occasion then the 
temptation must have been almost super-human. But still, both are legitimate 
considerations so that is not easy to understand; why'the person ;houla not have 
to be considered. The whole question of penal law is, of course, here in but it 
is not fully developed. Plato, in the Laws, is much more specific about it and 
Plato shows the difficulty very neatly "in the following terms. It cannot be the 
isolated act, the'isolated act of murder or theft or whatever it may be, because 
— well, you know, there are circumstances which are extenuating and nay be ex¬ 
tremely extenuating. Now Plato states as a very general principle, is he corri¬ 
gible or incorrigible. Someone commits a crime and then he goes to a rehabili¬ 
tation center, vdiatever the crime was. Now in that Center it may prove to be 
that the man 7/as al r eady completely rehabilitated in the moment he enters it. He 
committed a murder or a homicide and he will never commit it again. Not that ho 
says it: that 'wouldn't be sufficient. But the student of his soul sees; this 
was such a lesson to him that he will never do it. And then there is a petty 
thief of whom one is absolutely sure that he will do the same thing again and 
again and again. Now Plato has this rule: the incorrigible ones must be exter¬ 
minated regardless of the magnitude of the crime and the corrigible ones are to 
be rehabilitated and this may take, so to say, five minutes in the case of a gi¬ 
ven murderer. This is the beautiful statement of the problem because then the 
question: why do we think that's so unjust, to execute tlie petty thief who will 
be a petty thief as long as he will be able to steal, and tho murderer who will 
never do it again may be executed? Y/hst is that? To what extent is tae cues— 

I tion of the severity of the damage done to others a true consideration of jus- 
| tice? It's a grave question. Is it not at least as important to consider how 
[ corrupt he is in himself? Is the severity of the damage necessarily in a rela- 
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tion to the corruption of the soul? That's a great question and the whole diffi¬ 
culty of penal justice is involved in this* Aristotle does not develop this 
here# 

$2' later in Book V it could be said that he covers this* ... /inaudibly 
cites the section he neans.7 

S: Yes, but still I think even vre today would not regard an act of homicide as 

simply excusable* I mean, if he killed a man in anger he will be punished. Till 
he not? 

C? 2 : Oh yes; I was just thinking of hov; Ariseotle would deal with it* 

Isn't vxhat you are saying now about commutative justice that m would take 
tae person into consideration, his character and his stature and so forth? 

S: Yes. Yes. 

Q^: Y.rell, then, in vrhat sense did you mean it when you said that in commutative 
justice tlie simple equality is the true equality and that to consider the per¬ 
sons would be unjust? 

S: This is vrhat Aristotle says, -to begin with. Ue have read the statement. It 

is irrelevant whether the murderer was a gentleman or a non-g cutler an. He mur¬ 
dered. This and this is the punishment for murder. He trill be given it* 


Cu: In other words, is he arguing dialectically here? 

S: Ho, no, no* No, I mean, well, of course it is not a complete statement. 

Aristotle has a long section on equity later on in the second part and especial¬ 
ly in the Rhetoric* You know this. But in a very rough way — you see that is 
the point — what Aristotle has in mind is, to begin with, a very crude but im¬ 
portant distinction; There are cases in which it is just to give to all men, 
vT-oever they may be, the same, and any distinction between persons is unjust. 

And then there are cases in which to give the same to everyone is unjust. This 
simple fundamental thing is clear. Isn't it? 

Yes, it's very clear. I see. 

S: Yes, but the difficulty I believe'we have is that penal justice is then 

treated under tho heading, so to speak, of commutative justice. That creates a 
certain difficulty. 

Q-?: That v/as ny problem. Commutative justice as a whole does not mean the kind 
ox justice in which you disregard people, but just certain divisions — 

S: Yes; I mean, the difficulty, I believe, appears most clearly — and perhaps 

we read this first — in the section in the next chapter; tills is Il 32 b 21 , where 
Aristotle discusses another notion of justice. Let us first read that© 

Qj : You meant to say that Plato doesn't put penal justice into this kind of a 
category. 

S: Yes. Yes, of course he makes, naturally, this point — the fundamental 

distinction is the same* There is a kind of justice which is simply egalitarian 
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ar.d there is a kind of justice which cannot be egalitarian, 
penal justice: no, it’s different,, V/ill you read that? 


But in the case of 


3.87 


0: The view is also held by some that simple reciprocity is justice* 

This was the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, who defined the just simply 
as *"* suffering reciprocally Tilth another* 11 

Reciprocity hoviever does not coincide either with distributive or 
with corrective justice (although people mean to identify it Tilth the 
latter when they quote the rule of IAiadamanthys, "An a man suffer even 
that which he did, right justice v/ill he done" )• For in many cases re¬ 
ciprocity is at variance with justice: for example, if an officer strikes 
a man, it is wrong for the nan to strike him back; and if a man strikes 
an officer, it is not enough for the officer to strike him, but he ought 
to be punished as well* Again, it makes a great difference whether an 
act was done with or without the consent of the other party* But in the 
interchange of services justice in the form'of reciprocity is the bond, 
that maintains the association: reciprocity, that is, on the basis of 
proportion, not on the basis of equality* The very existence of the state 
depends on proportionate reciprocity; for men demand that they shall be 
able to requite evil with'evil — if they cannot, they feel they are 
in the position of slaves, — and to repay good with good — failing 
which, no exchange takes place, and it is exchange that binds them to¬ 
gether* This is why vie set up a shrine of the Graces in a public place, 
to remind men to return a kindness; for that is a special characterise 
tic of grace, since it is a duty not only to repay a service done one, 
but another time to take the initiative in doing a service oneself* 

S: Son let us stop — see here* Yes, what is the meaning of that? Now to un¬ 

derstand this I propose this consideration': Aristotle subordinates penal justice 
under commutative justice and, in addition, he distinguishes between Commutative 
justice and distributive justice# His view is diametrically opposed to the 
crude view which understands all justice in the light of punative justice* Ebw 
of this view vie have'some traces; for example, in Plato f s Corgias where the tern 
right, dike in Greek, is identified with punishment# Righu is punishment: a 
tough ahcTbarbaric view*' Justice is simple equality of reaction to action* Tit 
not for tat, but for tit, because when you say tit for tat it*s obviously some¬ 
thing different* Aristotle says such simple equality is in no case just, but a 
close approximation to it exists in the justice of exchange as distinguished 
from punative justice* In punative justice there is no simple correspondence be¬ 
tween deed and suffering for one has to consider whether the deed was done will¬ 
ingly or not, as he indicates* That*s one point* And also an example which I 
used before: one cannot punish high treason with high treason and one can also 
not punish an eye with an eye, literally understood, jus • This as 

has in mind# Now here he speaks of this fact, (he comes here now to this narrow- 
er view), men cannot stand it if they cannot requite evil with evil. In a way 
they are treated like slaves: they can*t give back* And another consideration: 
men cannot live comfortably if they do not requite good with good. They know 
they must even start with doing good, with a kind of doing good, indeed, rhich 
pays: commutative justice* Here he mentions the Graces, charitos in Greek, and 
charis in Greek means both grace and gratitude* It is very inter eating that he 
mentions the goddesses of grace in this book on justice. He does not meuiaon 
the goddess of right, dike* I believe nothing is more characteristic of Aris¬ 
totle, of the spirit oTTKe Ethics: that when he discusses justice he mentions 
the Graces and does not mention x£e stern goddess of right* That is what I al¬ 
ways felt when I compared him in this unforgivable way to Jane Austin: the 
gracefulness of Aristotle# This is something which is characteristic of the 
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whole hook# Think of his treatment of courage where so many things viiich we re¬ 
gard as essential to courage are omitted, Now let us read only one more passage: 
in 1133s21« He'develops this at great length: the coiimiutative justice as the 
bond of society, the needs of all for tho service of the others# It is very re¬ 
markable that he speaks more, more extensively, about commutative justice proper 
l than about penal justice and about distributive justice# That*s very strange. 

Q: It is also strange too when he speaks about distributive justice there*s so 

much emphasis on the mathematical part. He doesn’t discuss uhe various criteria 
of distributive justice. 

S: Yes, well first let us read this: 1133a22* Yes? 

0: It is to meet this requirement that men have introduced money; money con¬ 

stitutes in a manner a middle term, for it'is a measure of'all things, 
and so of their superior or inferior value, that is to say, how many 
shoes are equivalent to a house or to a given quantity of food. 

S: T/ell, this is the problem* Isn't it? I moan, if all were shoemakers or all 

were cultivators of the soil there would be no exchange, no need for exchange* 

The need for exchange presupposes a kind of inequality, diversity* say, the shoe¬ 
maker and the physician. Only on this basis is exchange possible, on the basis 
of diversity. But the products of the two artisans are of different worth: a 
shoe and a healing from a severe illness or the making of a bed and the building 
of a house. How can there be a relation of justice? That’s the question. And 
now how does he go on? 

0: As therefore a builder is to a shoemaker, so must such and such a num¬ 

ber of shoes be to a house'or to a given quantity of food; for without 
this reciprocal proportion, there can be no exchange and no association; 
and it cannot be secured unless the commodities in question be equal 
in a sense* 

S: In other words, exchange Is obviously necessary but the exchange must be 

equal. Otherwise the exchange would break down. Is this in need of proof? I 
mean, because if the exchange were not equal the one side would regard itself as 
defrauded, as simply losing, and it would no longer exchange. Yes? 

0: It is therefore' necessary that all commodities shall be measured 

by some one Standard, as v:as said before# And this standard is in re¬ 
ality demand, which is what holds everything together* . . * 

S: Yes, "need* 1 is the better, more literal translation; 11 need* 11 The sneer-aker 

needs the physician and the physician needs the shoes and hence the shoemaker* 
Yes# 

0: . c . since if men cease to have wants or if their wants alter, exchange 

will go on no longer, or vri.ll be on different lines# But need has come 
to be conventionally represented by money; this is why money is called 
nordsma (customary currency}, bocause it does not exist by nature but 
by custom ( nomos ), and it can be altered and rendered useless at wHj. 0 

St Yes* Now you see, Mr. Burnham, /the reference is to the question at the 
top of this page/ the very recondite act to which Aristotle refers in order to 
explain the mathematical character is money* You knew that money is obviously 
numerical* You know, you find invariably numbers on the bills and the coins* 
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is necessary to find a common measure for things which are in themselves ineem— 
mensurable but become commensurable only with a view to one thing which they 
have in common* They are objects of needs* On this basis: the basis of exchange. 
And therefore whether a payment was Just means did he pay the right price and 
this is invariably a kind of number. Even if, as Aristotle points out at the erd 
of the chapter — when there was not yet money there was still a numerical rela¬ 
tion: one house, five beds, for example. They must have been very poor houses 
and very elegant beds. 

Q: I , m not sure that I understand the mechanism that 1 s operating here* Is he 

saying that Justice in this sense requires something like what you might call to¬ 
day a free market mechanism? 

S: No; That is a very great difficulty, but Aristotle speaks here of what 

came to be called later on'the Just price, the Just price. The market'price is 
as such not the Just price, but Aristotle does hot develop it* Thomas, in his 
commentary on tbs passage, says that the Just price is determined by labor and 
expense. I mean, much more labor is needed for building a house and'mucli - more 
material is needed (expense) than for making a bed. Is it not clear? So there 
is a kind of intrinsic relation between the worth of the things to be exchanged. 
The exchange is Just if the Just price is paid and the just price is exactly not 
the one produced by the market* But Aristotle does not speak explicitly of the 
just price* That r s of some importance. 

Q: That poses the question of the thing you hear about a truck driver and a 

school teacher* There may be more need for a truck driver — 

S: Yes, because you also have to consider the danger of being murdered on the 

road and the very small danger of being murdered in a classroom. Yes, this has 
also to do with it. 

Q : And yet how would you argue from this, then, that the teacher should get 

more remuneration than the truck driver? 

S: Yes, well, they get much less remuneration and I believe one reason is be¬ 

cause it is much more dangerous to be a truck driver than to be a teacher. It is 
not universally true, I know. But in most places, I would say. For example, I 
have never heard of any assault on a teacher in the University of Chicago in a 
classrcoa 0 Outside? That 1 s another story. ’.Tell, why does a physician get more 
money than a'shoemaker, ordinarily? I think one has to take into consideration, 
as ’/re all do, — Aristotle doesn r t develop it — that it requires much more ex¬ 
pense to become a physician than to become a shoemaker. And therefore this is 
also taken into'consideration* Now what is so striking in this's action is, in 
the first place, one things here, regarding commutative justice, the question 
why it is good is answered by Aristotle* It Is obviously necessary for ary high¬ 
er society to have exchange; to have division of labor and therefore to have ex¬ 
change* And exchange is not possible if there is not fair exchange, because 
those who are habitually defrauded will not produce* So here the question of 
the end and purpose of this particular virtue is made massively clear. It is 
also important that commutative justice does not come fully into its cwn except 
through money. These are underdeveloped forms, the barter. Money means nomos, 
something which is established by the polls and depends entirely on it, as”ns 
has stated. But the difficulty — and this I think is a subject for which I 
rash, we had lr* Cropsey here because, as you know, he is not only an economist 
but also a student of the history of economic thought. This was, of course, one 
of the gravest issues and affecting everyday life in every point in the modern 
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centuries when modern economics emerged with its rejection of the notion of the 
just price, of an intrinsic just price, and the just price is simply that fifaich 
is produced by the market, supply and demand. There is no moral criterion, 
whereas here Aristotle seems to imply it and Thomas Aouinas clearly states it* 

I The question can perhaps be stated as follows: how is commutative justice affec¬ 
ted by compulsion? Ife have seen that iviien people act under compu l sion they may 
decently do things which they otherwise may not do; (the example of Aristotle: 
the family of a man is'in the hards of a tyrantj is the man obliged to disobqy 
the tyrant which means, in practical terms, to be responsible for the torturing 
and killing of his nearest and dearest, a grave Question),, You know, and the 
question is are there any actions which may not be done under this kind of com¬ 
pulsion: this question to which Aristotle does not give an answer, or rather 
only an ambiguous answer. Not* for example, the famous case: bad harvests or epi¬ 
demics — the need for physicians® If the physicians raise their demands be¬ 
cause they have to be up the whole day and night and everyone needs them! every- 
one is willing to pay any price in order to get the physicians. Similarly in 
the case of bad harvests and a famine situation where everyone is willing to pay 
any price in order to get the minimum of food he and his family need® And this 
was traditionally regarded as an atrocious act: to exploit such compulsory situ¬ 
ations. That was underlying this idea of the just price, and therefore the no¬ 
tion of maximum prices as something to be established by the government and a re¬ 
quirement of justice. And then the opposite view is, of course, the only safe 
and possible thing is to leave everything to the mechanism of the market. That’s 
the opposite view, r cannot give you a discussion of that because I simply do 
not know enough of it, but’this was a crucial thing in the development of the 
modern economics 3 you know, that there is a sphere of a self-regulating market 
and morality cannot enter in any way except in this purely accidental thing: 
that you can have laws against dilution of food and this kind of thing, in other 
words preventing fraud. This, of course, is possible but not beyond that. Yes, 
Kiss Iiuckins? 

Q: I*n sorry but I forgot what you said a little while ago. 1 /ould you explain 

again to what extent money can be said to be a measure of artifacts as much as 
.nature is a measure of natural things? 

S: Hell, take the simple tiling — I suppose if you take a pencil it is not 

difficult to know or to find out how much it costs, let us say ten cents; (I 
haven’t bought a pencil in a long time); or five cents. And what would such a 
table cost? T’hat would such a building cost? All things have some prices which 
vary from situation to situation, but in every situation there is a reasonable 
clarity about the range of the prices for' any kind of object. Now this means 
that all things have become commensurable, all things of this kind, Aristotle ' 
reminds us of exceptions. For example, if you had an heirloom this is, in'a way, 
priceless because it has its value for you and for no one else. Therefore, Iz 
cannot be expressed in monetary terms* But all other things which are in them¬ 
selves equally usable by everybody else have these prices in money. Honey is 
this equalizer. What’s the difficulty here? 

Q: Can it be said to be a standard for the v/orth of things? For example, if 

they are needed then this is worth. Aristotle also says that nature makes noth¬ 
ing in vain. . . .You can turn it around and say that everything that is is 
necessary. 

S: Thomas, in his commentary, makes a remark, a wise remark, that a little 

mouse is of much greater dignity and in this sense worth than a barrel of gold, 
because a mouse is a living being and the gold is inanimate, but you know quite 
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'■'/ell what the worth of a mouse in value, in monetary terms, is: zero and probably 
less than aero* So you cannot start from that. The starting point is human need. 
Men'don*t need mice. They do need, indirectly and even directly, gold; for exam¬ 
ple, for ornaments, for adorning: themselves and further , So we must 

start from human need and not from ary broader consideration which is wholly ir¬ 
relevant as far as human exchange is concerned* In other words, qua exchangers 
we ere not metaphysicians who look at things from the point of vie 1 ./ of their rank 
in the order of beings B That 1 s impossible. But we look at them from their value 
with a vie?/ to our needs alone, Yes, of course, you can say the greatest need is 
for air because we cannot live without it for a single day,'and air is the least 
expensive tiling in the v/orld because there is so much of it, and therefore the 
further consideration is not only need but also scarcity, the other consideration 
which, in the economic doctrine, has developed from the days of Aristotle on ard 
certain important modifications in modern times, I mean, what is the precise dif¬ 
ficulty which you have? 

Q: If you start with need, is money in Its best use an intrinsic measure or 

standard for artifacts the way nature is a standard of the natural things? 

Si Yes, this cannot be done, I mean, the most wonderful work of art, if it 
does not find any interested buyers — yon must have heard something about what 
people paid for some now famous paintings, say 5>0 years ago when these painuers 
were still unknown and not yet accepted, You know this kind of thing*' That has 
nothing to do with the intrinsic worth. It has to do Tilth the need or, if you 
want to say, with the demand; and that is, of course, absolutely necessary be¬ 
cause we are not speaking here about anything except the justice in exchange, I 
mean, the discussions of Marx, for example, in the Kapital : tir<y all are connec¬ 
ted with this, with the question of what is just* For example, what is just in 
the case of wages? Does the laborer get his fair wages? In which way is this to 
be determined, merely by supply and demand? This could conceivably mean if there 
is a great over-supply of workers and you can have them for the bare minimum, the 
lowest subsistence levels this is a fair wage. Or must it take other things into 
consideration? You know, the great fights regarding social policy in the 19uh 
and 20th centuries. The fair price and the fair wage: these are the key concepts 
belonging to commutative justice as Aristotle understands it and Aristotle surely 
did not mean that this is to be established by a simple mechanism. The great ' 
fight which took place in England around 162*0 between the'Old Regime, Charles I, 
Archbishop lord, on the one hand, and the Long Parliament, had very much to do 
with this issue. The parliament was opposed to the constant interference of the 
Old Regime of Charles and Archbishop Lord with economics and the Long Parliament 
didn T t want to have anything of this kind. That was a great issue. This is 
clearly'and beautifully described in Eroudo's History of England In the intro¬ 
duction, introductory part, ' This was the issue. Ana Tawney in uis Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism, But, of course, one must not merely assume taut uris- 
totle's^view regarding justice in excharge is identical with that of the Chris¬ 
tian tradition, I mean, that v/ould need'a careful study, Aristotle doesn't say 
anything about just prices or just wages, of course, I mean, how could there be 
just wages if there is slavery? Wo, this we mil take up next time, what you 
discussed in your paper at the beginning: that there cannot be justice proper be¬ 
tween the master and the slave or, for that matter, between the father and the 
children, which doesn't'mean, of course, that a master or a father cannot be un¬ 
just, Obviously he can, but in a very limited way. If a father takes away money 
which his child has in a piggy bank he does not rob or steal, 'He has a right to 
do it* In the case of a fellow citizen it is theft or robbery, whatever the case 
may be* The sane applies to the slaves. The slave has no property of his 07 . 11 , 

It doesn't mean that there are no relations, but they are very limited relations. 
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I will explain it next time. 

Did you say Hume's history? 

St Froude. Wo, no, Hume was — had no questions about economics, but 

Eroude -- F-r-o-u-d-e. 


Qy TJho did you say wrote Religion and the Rise of Capitalism ? 

S: _ That's Tawney. Tarjney, T-a-yr-n-e-y* TJhen he discusses the issue of the 
civil war he speaks of that too. But Froude states it in more detail, this point, 
than Taivney does. Yes? 

I have a more general question. We were speaking earlier of the relation 
between moral virtue and the polis and you said that it seems that if there were 
a best regime these two things would be identical, but that it is no accident 
that the best regime cannot come about. 

S: Yes, then we go a bit about Aristotle because Aristotle does never say it 

cannot come about. All right. Yes, for clarity's sake. Well, if it cannot be 
then, of course, universal justice will inevitably occupy a lower rank because 
universal justice will then obey'very imperfect laws ana this is something much 
lover than, as Aristotle puts it, to be a law unto oneself in the right manner. 

To follow the law of reason: let us put it this way — would then be higher than 
to be merely obedient to the imperfect laws ox society. T/ould it not? 

Isn't it also important that Aristotle doesn't say this 0 In other words, 
are there any grounds on which one could say definitely this is no answer? 


S: VJhat is no answer? 

Qj,: That the two cannot coincide, do not coincide. It's not accidental that 
they don't coincide; they cannot coincide. 

S: Yes, but this leads, of course, then, to a depreciation of the polls. 

Doesn't it? And this, however — Aristotle m,u do that toward the end of the 
Ethics. But the point is this is a very grave thing, to depreciate the polls, 
and Aristotle therefore waits with it, so to speak, until the last moment. It is 
good for us to act on the premise that the polis can be good because all improve¬ 
ments, all political interest, is based on that. 

Yes, but doesn't it go beyond depreciating the polis since our chance to 
gain any sort of insight into moral virtue depends on the polis? 

S: In order to understand the classics one must always contrast them with'the 

modern solutions. The modern solutions are much more simple, theoretically, and 
simply say that political societ 3 ~ has no other function but to guarantee, say, 
peace (Hobbes’ view), self-preservation, or in the highest case — not in the 
highest case, only enlarged — comfortable self-preservation. And all concern 
with the morality of the citizens'is none of the state's business. That is the 
modern solution. But you can see, this also leads to very great difficulties, 
this simple solution, because you cannot have ary civil society which is worth 
being called a civil society in which you do not have some of the virtues, sure¬ 
ly, in which you do not have a considerable degree of public spiritedness gener¬ 
ally. So the virtues cone in willy rally and then you are confronted with the 
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question, should you regard the virtues only as means in the service of ecmfcrt- 
able self “preservation or is this not an injustice done to the virtues, to look 
at then only from this point of view? This is the point and if you take this in¬ 
to consideration you see that Plato and Aristotle's position vras broader, more 
encompassing, than the modern view is. You knows that there are so many difficul¬ 
ties and loose ends and v;liat have you in Aristotle*s teaching is undeniable, but 
the justification for that is exactly the breadth of the consideration* Aris¬ 
totle gives the polls the greatest chance to be a perfect human society. 'He is 
aware of the practical impossibility of its being a perfect human society, but it 
trill never be as good as it can be if the maximum of what' it, as it were, tends 
to be or -wishes to be is not clearly visualized. That is, I think, the justifi¬ 
cation. Jar. MeAtee. 

Qj: To return to the question which you took up at the beginning: the way in 
which virtue reproduces itself as both the end and the form. Do I state it cor¬ 
rectly? 

Si No, well,'I didn't say it reproduces itself, but the form is the end. Yes. 
In other words, this is also'something easy to understand. To raise the ques¬ 
tion, why should I be decent, is already being indecent. Therefore, from this 
point of view it is very easy to say that you cannot raise the question. That is 
a strong point in Kant 1 s position? Kant, who made this, I believe, clearer than 
ary other man. It was, indeed, easy for Kant, you can say, to do it because the 
competitor of moral virtue was from the very beginning theoretical perfection. 

By destroying the possibility of theoretical perfection, by allegedly proving the 
impossibility of speculative metaphysics, Kant destroyed the competitor of moral 
virtue. Is this not clear? I mean, is this point clear:"DHat, to use a simple 
terra, if metaphysics is impossible, if knowledge of the thing in itself, as Kant 
puts it, is impossible, if knov/ledge of the soul as it is in itself is impos¬ 
sible, then theoretical knowledge can have only a very low rank. It can only be 
knowledge of the phenomena, as Kant puts it, and then moral virtue necessarily 
is higher in rank than theoretical perfection© 

Q 5 : I tried to answer this on the basis, though, not of the theoretical virtues 
but just of the moral'virtues and the total thing X came up' with' was this: that 
I thought about a man, a very decent man, a magnanimous man, who, for example, 
was walking around in the court yard and then very young men see him and they 
admire his dignity and the vray that he is and they somehow imitate him, his looks 
and somehow his virtue — 

Ss Yes, but if it xrere his intention to act as a model then he would not •— 

Al^i Inaudible .7 No, then we see the great absurdity that the virtue of every¬ 
one is to serve"as a guide for the virtue of everybody else. So everyone is 
there for somebody else and no one is there for himself* This leads to absurdi¬ 
ties© 

Qg: Ho, but I mean, isn’t it true that the fact that he is virtuous is at the 
same time for himself and that it is — and this makes it worthy of being imita¬ 
ted? 

S: Yes, sure. All right, but if you develop that it will come back to the 

same problem — 

Qjy: In other words, is there any eros involved? 
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S: Fell, that is not an Aristotelian question. It*s difficult enough to under¬ 

stand Aristotle as he is. Let us not bring in something of v/hich he hasrdt spok¬ 
en. But -what you say amounts to this: is not magnanimity, then, because it is 
concerned v/ith the perfection of the individual as such inferior to justice as 
universal justice? Of course it is inferior, as Aristotle says. But then the 
difficulty arises: this universal justice is part of the social order. It pre¬ 
supposes the social order* It presupposes the lairs. The-dignity of universal 
justice depends on the quality of the laws which it obeys, and then you get into 
the —hole difficulty into which you do not get in the case of a magnanimous ran 
because a magnanimous man is guided by the lav in himself'and not by the'civil 
law, except accidentally* If there is an ar istei polit ea, a best regime, if it 
is in existence, then of course the status o/~justice is definitely higher than 
that of magnanimity; But if civil society is always imperfect, if it is never 
the aristei politea, then the status of the individuals rises accordingly. Is it 
not cTearT" And simply speaking one can state Aristotle 1 s view as follows: I have 
seen a number of excellent men, Plato, for example, and some others; I have not 
seen many excellent cities. As a matter of fact, I haven 1 ! seen a single excel¬ 
lent city. Now this can be an Accident: it was so hitherto but in the future it ' 
might come* Aristotle, I think, shows you, when you study the P olitics carefully, 
that it is not an accident, that the problem which the city has~*to fulfill is of 
such a complexity that the chances ox its being excellent are extremely small. 
This doesn*t mean that there is not an important difference betvreen a less imper¬ 
fect and a most imperfect polls* That * s terribly important* But still, the de¬ 
cisive question: is the level which the individual can reach not higher than the 
level which a society can reach? And I believe the answer is, both of Plato ard 
Aristotle, the individual can reach a higher rank and therefore the rank of mag¬ 
nanimity will be higher than that of universal justice; because universal justice 
is that highest thing only In the case if the laws are all wise and this requires 
that'the legislator, the sovereign, is wise, and this is not to be expected* I 
mean, relative wisdom, yes, but nothing more than that; not simple wisdom* 

Qj: Something that only occurred to me when you read it that I wanted to ask you 
aoout is the temples of the graces. He says that we establish these statues be¬ 
cause we want to shov/ that one should return kindness* That is, equanimity of a 
kind. 

Ss Equanimity? Oh no. Equanimity means to have an equal mind whether the go¬ 
ing is good or the going is bad. 

Q^: I stated it badly* ky point vras simply this: that if we should return kind¬ 
nesses what do we do in the case of unkindnesses? 

S: Yes, Aristotle says so: most people say hit back* But Aristotle says much 

less about hitting back than about giving back because he is a nice nan, because 
he likes the graces* 

Q^: Isn 1 1 this simply a special case of the old story, helping frierds and larn- 
ifig enemies? 

S: Sure, but with the emphasis on helping friends and deemphasis on burning 

enemies* 


So iy is definitely a political virtue. 

S: '.Tell, in a way all virtues are political* In a Yfay: because nan is a social 

animal, but there is still the difference whether the concern is primarily with 
the polls or primarily vdth the perfection of the individual* 
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11th Meeting: Hay 16, 1963 


. » • • Moif you thought almost constantly of Plato 1 s Republic and in one respect 
that is very good because surely Aristotle knesr it and nas pondered over it, but 
on the other hand it is veiy hard to find direct connections between the particu¬ 
lar teachings of the fifth book and those of the Republic, 'The most striking 
difference would seen to be, as you stated at thc^He^inrang, that the key ques¬ 
tion in the Republic is, is justice good. Now you said that contrary to appear¬ 
ance Aristotle does take up this question* And v/nere? 

Os V/ell, I said that contrary to appearance he does take up the question of the 
nature of justice* 

S: Yes, sure. Yes, but what about this question, is justice good, which, cf 

course, cannot be answered if you do not know vrtiat justice is, 

0: ‘./ell, that I felt he has tc take up cr at least in talking about justice he 

has shown that there are difficulties. 

S: Yes, but can one net say that in the dark section of the fifth beck he comes 

veiy close to taking up the question of whether justice is good, in the last page 
of it? 


0: (As tc whether Dr. Strauss means at the point There Aristotle discusses sui¬ 

cide* ) 

S: In the last chapter. Yes, in this connection: when he discusses suicide. 

Then he says, is doing injustice worse than suffering injustice or vice versa. 
That is the way in which Plato talks about justice. 

I didn’t quite understand what you meant by saying that Aristotle might have 
said that Thomas Aquinas, if he erred, erred harmlessly* Uhat do you mean by 
that? 

0: T/ell, I felt that you could use the doctrine of the moral virtues again: 

what the right would be the mean. There would be two ways of raking mistakes. 

You could misinterpret Aristotle’s teaching the way Thomas did, which v/ould not 
create ary harm. But on the other hand, by coming to some doctrine where any¬ 
thing goes — 

S: Yes, sure. That one can surely say. I mean, vary generally stated, bo~h 

are on the side of the angels. That I believe is true. 

You made another point, if I understood you correctly, that particular jus¬ 
tice is natural justice, natural right, and universal justice is not natural 
right. 


0: It would encompass it but it could also be mere* 

S: Yes, there is something to that. Y. r e '*±11 take it up. The last point which 

I would like to take up is this: justice is not a mean as the other virtues are 
nears* This was a subject on v/hich you dwelt for quite some time. lipn did ycu. 
interpret it? Ycu tried tc solve this question by linking it up with the ques¬ 
tion of ercs. This I didn’t understand. 
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0: T/ell, i mean, it shows that a'man cannot be treated unjustly because we must 

extend our definition, must we not, and say no one acts contrary to his wish. 

Then later on the translation uses the same wrordj wish, to say the incontinent 
man might do things against his wish* Therefore, there I interpret "insh" ns 
meaning his idea of the good and "contrary to his •wish” X interpret as being de¬ 
sire, want. Wo one suffers injustice unless he wants to, . * * 

S: I believe the context is somewhat, different* Let us see when vre come to 

that* But let us take this undeniable facts that Aristotle does not admit that 
justice is a virtue between two vices whereas all other virtues are between two 
vices* This is a difficult assertion* Wow what is justice, very generally sta¬ 
ted? And let us speak of particular justice* Wow what does it mean? A man who 
does not want more than he deserves, more of goods and less of evils* And the 
man who wants less of the evils and more of the goods is what? 

0: He is unjust. 

Si And what about the man who wants to have less ox the goods and more of the 
evils? 

0: He doesn*t exist* 

S: Is this so certain? There is a real question here* Let us say the just mar¬ 

ls the one who insists on his rights* The unjust man wants to have mere than is 
his rights; and could there not be an excess, the man who does not insist on his 
rights at all or to a very mild degree? 

0: Sure* 

S: Yes* 1/ho? There are two forms, at least, of it* 

0: '.Veil, the fellow who doesrJt know any better* 

S: Let us call him with a colloquial expression, the sucker* This la one way* 

This is one faulty extreme, which is not meant by Aristotle* But then there is 
something more noble than the sucker who also wouldn't insist on his rights* 

0s Socrates* 

S: Yes* A man who is not sufficiently concerned with wealth, honors, and the 

other goods which are exposed to other men. That could also be. That cannot be 
a vice, surely, and perhaps this is a question which one would have to consider 
because obviously justice presupposes' that one attaches great value to those 
goods with which justice is concerned, the goods v/hich are subject to interfer¬ 
ence by others* 

0: Aristotle did mention that case when he says some men do seem to take leas 

willingly but he says they really get more of another good* 

S: Hell, does Socrates not get more of another good? 

0: Yes, he does e Therefore he is covered* 

Sz Yes, sure* Yes, but still it would not fall under justice proper because 
he does not enter the arena* Yes? 
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Q 5 'Yes, I would agree that what Socrates does one would not consider to be a 
vice, but in soiae circumstances one might consider this sucker type* Take a 
Negro in the South v/ho doesn't vrant to vote. 

Si No, that would not be the sucker* The sucker would be a man' — because /re¬ 
curs to the Negro/ he simply would be unaware of what is involved, you know, and 
is too stupid — but someone v/ho knows quite well what it is about and simply 
says it is not worth the effort; there are higher things, 1/ell, I believe v/hat 
you wanted to say, fir, Bcyan, is this: he has to consider the others and he would 
be a man lacking public spiritedness. In ether words, he would net merely defend 
his oi?n rights. This can always look a bit petty: the concern with one's cron 
rights* But if by standing up for one 1 s own rights one stands up for what Is 
simply right then it is different. Do you see? In other words, the sucker is 
one possibility. The other man, who is above the sphere, could be said to lack 
public spiritedness. That you should say from your point of view which is very- 
well known to me. Mr* EeirSxn 0 

Qo: I wanted to draw the distinction which might straighten cut the matter of 
tne excess corresponding to justice* The amount of things which Socrates takes 
car be measured as what he takes from exchanges of goods; that is, things which 
y/ould be good for Socrates and good for Protagoras* And justice has to do with 
taking your fair share with r espect to how much money per head* But there cculd 
be a vice of pusilanimity: not taking enough of the things that are good for you 
as you. 

S: Yes; if it is pusilaniraity then it is surely a vice, but if it is not pusi- 

lanimity, if it is due to a sober consideration that these are not tilings suffi¬ 
ciently worth it. 

Qg: I was trying to show the parallel between magnanimity and justice, magnani¬ 
mity is talcing That you are entitled to of the particular goods suitable to you 
as you and justice is taking what you are entitled to of the world's things. 

I S: Yes, but we have seen that there is a subtle shift in the magnanimous ran 
from the man i/ho demands these honors which he truly deserves to tne nan who is 
not concerned v/ith honors because he knows his worth above all. You remember: 
the transition from Alcibiades to Socrates which takes place in the magnanimous 
ran. There is a kind of magnanimity possible which does not claim these honors 
although, so to say^ objectively knowing that he v/ould deserve then; like Socra¬ 
tes, who says, well, you want to show me what I deserve; all right, give me the 
greatest honor which the city can give: give me that free feeding (whatever the 
proper egression) in the Frytaneum* But Socrates was never seriously concerned 
with having the greatest honor which the city of Athens could give. He only 
says if you want to do something to honor or punish me to' give me v/hat I deserve 
only the highest honor which you cafi give v/ould'be proper, for your sake. Soc¬ 
rates didn't want it. He only'said, as it were, you Y/ant to act according to 
your notion of justice: please* Socrates didn't want to have it. Socrates had 
enough food'which he liked without this formal honor by the city. sir* Tfeissber- 
ger. Oh no, I*m sorry, Mr. Wenger. 

the who 

Cu s This might be moving a little bit ahead. I vender if/man/does not demand 
his due even though worthy of highest honors would be equivalent to the man of 
divine virtue mentioned in Book VII? 

S: Let us wait until ve come there. Yes. Mr* McAtee. 
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Q 3 : This question of justice: that there is an extreme of injustice but not the 
opposite, which you my call the lack of justice, I think of a clear example 
which I think is close to the thing that Aristotle has in mind, 'Take the example 
of someone v/ho is not intentionally just for the sake of justice, but someone who 
is in love* 

S: '.Thy is here justice involved? Do you mean friendship? ‘Jell, no, let us 

then wait until we ccme to friendship, to the book on friendship* C-ood 0 

Now first X would like to begin with this general remark* This section con¬ 
tains Aristotle's utterance on natural right, the sole utterance, because vrhat he 
says about the subject in the Rhetoric is not Aristotle’s doctrine ox natural 
right but is the doctrine of how natural right is to be used in forensic rhetoric; 
interestingly enough, in forensic rhetoric, not in deliberative rhetoric* That’s 
interesting* So when the question is war and peace or even legislation, deliber¬ 
ative rhetoric, the natural right does not enter* In forensic rhetoric it does* 
That is important. The Aristotelian teaching regarding natural right vre have in 
this single page of the Ethics or in that single page of the Kagna Morelia, if the 
Magna Koralia are Aristotle's rrark* Mr* Butt error th* 

Q. i Just one question before we start. I didn't catch the other extreme when 
you were talking about the sucker and the small souled man c 

S: No* That's the same. I mean, the Socrates looks, in a way, like the suck¬ 

er* He gets less and he gets always less; (beginning of the eighth book of the 
Republic where this is described in a very impressive scene, how the best regine 
decaysTJ Yes, but now I must really go on* 

Q^: Yfhat is the other half of this? If there's a defect is there an excess? 

Si Yes, this is Ky question* There is an obvious excess, or defect rather o 

The excess is injustice* There's one obvious defect; that's the sucker who 
doesn't know what he is doing* But the interesting defect is that of Socrates 
because that cannot possibly be called a vice* Now let us now turn to a coherent 
discussion and there will be no interruption for some time. 

TTell, this section on natural right, as I said, is one page and it is veiy 
difficult to understand and considering the enormous importance of the subject 
that's very strange. But this difficulty is not limited to the section on natur¬ 
al right. The whole second half of Book V is the most difficult section of the 
Ethics hitherto* I mean, we have had quite a few individual passages which were 
difficult but on the whole the structure and the plan was lucid* Ifi this second 
half the plan becomes very obscure. Now the first'half, we can say, ends at 
113l±a, m to 16. "Regarding justice and injustice, what the nature of each is, 
this may suffice* Also regarding the just and unjust in general* 11 So we know 
now what justice is and what the just is and the opposites* 

Now what subjects does he take up thereafter? Or rather, what are the main 
noints which we must keep in mind for the rest? We have understood one things 
universal justice is the highest virtue* Universal justice means la?/ abidingness. 
It is the highest virtue and it is based on the equation of the just and the le¬ 
gal, but the just and the legal are not simply equal* The just is only the legal 
in a way. Then vre have learned about particular justice, commutative and distri¬ 
butive justice. Now the very distinction between particular justice and univer¬ 
sal justice implies that particular justice is not legal, which doesn't mean'it's 
illegal. It is natural. I mean, the relations of distributions — you know. 
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these famous proportions — these are intrinsically right relations and not de¬ 
pendent on la?/* This we must keep in mind* The clearest case of particular jus¬ 
tice i/e had was that of exchange, of peaceful and voluntary exchange, this dis¬ 
cussion where the purpose ard usefulness of particular justice became perfectly 
clear* Ken cannot live well if they do not exchange goods and services and men' 
won it do that if there is not some fairness in the exchange* Wow'this, however, 
we must not forget: this kind of justice, the justice of exchange, while being 
very important, of course, is net something very high* Wo great subtlety is re¬ 
quired for being just in this sense* Is this clear? I mean, to be an honest 
drug store nans that is not something terrifically difficult* It's much less dif¬ 
ficult than to be brave on the battlefield* In extreme situations it may even be 
difficult — that's true — but only ifi extreme situations. Wow what is the Pla¬ 
tonic parallel to this kind of justice, the justice of exchange, of mere exchange 
of goods'and services and nothing, else added to it? V/here is it discussed in the 
Republic , in Kr* Dry's source? 

0: Book II. 

S: Book II* But that's too general because there Is so much in Book II 0 

0: In the first city? 

S: Yes* How is that first city called? 

0: The city of pigs* 

S: The city of pigs* It is also called the true city; the true city: that is 

usually forgotten. City of pigs is said by Glaukon. The true city is said by 
Socrates* Wow Socrates can be presumed to have been more competent than Glaukon 
was, especially since Glaukon makes a gross blunder: the city of nigs is in fact 
a city without pigs. Pigs come in only with the corruption of the city of pigs* 

So that's quite interesting. Good* 

Wow the other'point we mentioned already before: that there is only one vice 
opposed to* justice, not two. Wow v/hen we turn to this second half which begins 
in 113i;al7, what is the key point here? Wow the key point is one may act unjust¬ 
ly midi out being unjust. Hell, let us read that* 

0: Bht seeing that a man may commit injustice without actually being 

unjust, what is it that distinguishes those unjust acts the commission 
of which renders a man actually unjust under one of the various forms 
of injustice, for example, a thief or an adulterer or a brigand? Or 
shall we rather say that the distinction does not lie in the quality of 
the act? For a man may have intercourse with a woman knowing who she 
is, yet not from the motive of deliberate choice, but under the influ¬ 
ence of passion; in such a case, though he has committed injustice, he 
is not an unjust man: for instance, he is not a thief, though guilty 
of theft, not an. adulterer, though he has committed adultery, and so 
forth, 

S: Yes. You see, that's an extraordinary assertion: where'to draw the line. 

How often does he have to steal in order to be a thief? Yes, you see, and this 
is probably very hard: to answer this question in quantitative terms. The dis¬ 
tinction between the just and the unjust man is obscured, but on the other hand 
it is undeniable that, say, a single unjust act does net make'a man a simply un¬ 
just man. This is a crucial point. How this doing injustice, the single unjust 
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1 act or the number of single unjust acts, rather than injustice, is the overall 
1 theme of the second half cf the fifth book* Vihat this means is for the time be¬ 
ing not very clear. But Aristotle seems to drop that immediately, after a 
strange reference to one particular kind of justice which has been discussed in 
the first half: namely, the relation of the just to the an tip en ont h os. How is 
this translated? 

0: Reciprocity 

St Reciprocity. X-Jhat this means is completely unclear for the time being* Let 
us leave this difficulty open* Vihat does he then say? Then he makes a veiy em¬ 
phatic sentence. 1s But it roust not escape us that what ne seek is both the simply 
just and the political just*" Wow it is intelligible to say the simply just'and 
the politically just are the same* That 1 s the way in which it is understood, for 
example, by Thomas Aquinas and, X believe, also by all modern commentators, as 
far as I could see* But I»m not so certain because he says "bothi" J&ybe there 
is a distinction between the simply just and the politically just, but this we 
can leave open for the time being, and surely he will speak in the sequel of the 
political just. Now the political just is that justice which obtains among free 
and equal men, men who are independent of each other, fellow citizens* So what 
obtains within the family, say between the master and the slave or the facher ar.d 
the children, is sub-political because they are'not independent* There cannot be 
ary possibility of stealing, for example* Y/ell' the child may steal from the fa¬ 
ther but the father cannot steal from the child, and similar considerations apply 
to master and slave. So, in other words, that is a rather undeveloped form of 
justice* H-any things which arc relevant among fellow citizens are irrelevant in 
this relation and therefore one can say full grown justice exists only among 
people v/ho are independent of each other but live together in the same polls* Now 
, there was some difficulty which you had* 

Q: No, I just wondered if maybe this distinction was what was meant by justice 

without qualification* If political justice is the full grown justice, we consi¬ 
der just that and not the other parts* 

S: No, no* It could be — very simply, what I suspect is here implied is this 

— is a society of free and equals aftd this can b e a democracy or’ any other form 
of republican government, let us say, but what' if actual kingship, as Aristotle 
says somewhere, is the best regime — you knovr, superior to it* Now then, of 
course, this would be not political justice as defined but another one and that 
might be the simply just; say, the absolutely superior king ruling like a father 
his society. That might be higher*' Herr that may seem funny but I r m sorry, Aris¬ 
totle says repeatedly that kingship, the right kind of kingship, is the best re¬ 
gime in the Ethics and in the Politics * But it would only unnecessarily obscure 
the issue* Let us forget about this subtlety, about what might be the differ¬ 
ence between political justice and absolute justice, and let us concentrate on 
political justice. To repeat, for all practical purposes the highest form of 
justice is that obtaining among independent men living together as members of ci¬ 
vil society. Obviously there are many more relations of justice among fellow ci¬ 
tizens than among people v/ho are not fellow citizens* Obviously* I mean, think 
cf any question cf election to office, this whole sphere; or fighting together 
in a battle, even in war, where they are all united* Now* it is in this context 
that Aristotle takes up the question of natural'right* Let us turn,'then, to 
this passage:' 113 libl 8 « st 0f the political right, one part is natural, the other 
part is legal, and'natural is that which has everywhere the same force,” vhich 
obtains everywhere, "and not by virtue of having been voted or not, but legal is 
that -where, to begin with, it doesn*t make any difference hot; you settle it but 
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once they imve established it, it does make a difference. 11 For example, right 
and left driving: that is in itself utterly irrelevant rut once it is settled as 
a las/ it does make a difference# You go to jail when you do the './rang thing* 
Good* This distinction is perfectly clear; isn't it? A kind of justice which 
depends on human' arrangements and a kind of justice which does not depend on hu¬ 
man arrangements* which is intrinsically right- — intrinsically right or extrin- 
sicslly right* This is perfectly intelligible* I believe. If not* I would like 
to hear thato I mean* take the extreme case of left driving and right driving 
contrasted Tilth such a simple rule like first come* first served. Cood# Yes? 

Q: that dees that nean? It's intrinsically right with the emphasis on right. 

S: All right; it is always good when one raises such questions to think of ne¬ 

gative cases where it is massively clear. Think of a lav/ which would say every¬ 
one whose family name begins with the letters "A" to 11 C n does not have to pay 
taxes. Everyone would say that is an unfair law because the beginning of the fa¬ 
mily name has no possible relation to the requirements of civil society; and* in 
addition* it is so complicated. You would have to have a rider: no family names 
can henceforth be changed, because there would be a big flight of all the Browns 
ar_d so on to other things. But the key point is what Aristotle says is in iaself 
clear* but no examples. Now he gives two examples of merely legal right: that 
one should ransom people for one mina (which is some Greek coin) and that one 
should sacrifice a goat but not two sheep* Good. Everyone -would agree that this 
is not intrinsically vrrong. To ransom them for half a mira or for two «"inae 
wouldn't make any difference and also it would not make any difference -..-nether 
you sacrifice two sheep or a single goat or one sheep and two goats and so on ar.d 
sc cn. At least from the point of view of natural reason it wouldn't make ary 
difference. But still, these are examples of legal right. But what of natural 
right? I believe what we have to do is to generalize from that* To ransom a 
prisoner for this and this amount: that is legal. But what about the duty to 
ransom prisoners? Or more generally stated, is it not right that the pclis com¬ 
pensates the members who have suffered in the service of the polls more than 
others? Is it not fair that they be compensated by the pclis? And I think ev¬ 
eryone would say yes. If you can help it* why should these fellows stay in Korea 
— wherever it was ‘— for the end of their days as household slaves or -working in 
quarries? You kr.cvr* this kind of thing happened. Is it net the duty of the pc¬ 
lis to compensate them? r mean, if they were traitors* r.o. But if they-were 
bona fide prisoners of -war* sure it's fair to do that. Gr also — now the second 
case: that is more unfamiliar to us but easy to understand from ary earlier point 
of view* There rust be sacrifices to the gods; or still more generally* worship 
of the gods is by natural right. How to worship then: this depends on positive 
law* whether of the city or of the Oracle of Delphi it doesn't make ary differ¬ 
ence because that is* of course* also positive lair, what the priestess in Delphi 
-would say. Is this clear? And we can enlarge on that and then vre arrive at. the 
notion: natural rirht is that'righ t without which no polis is possible. Yes? 
Good.' Egw let us go on. Yes* and then he gives* then, other exar.ples. For ex¬ 
ample* special laws* private laws: to sacrifice to Brasidas, as some cities in 
northern Greece did. (Brasidas was a famous Spartan commander). That's, of 
course, clearly not natural right. They might have decided not to worship him 
but only put up a monument to him or -'.hat. It v/ould have been perfectly suffi¬ 
cient. And the decrees. Decrees are the individual decisions as distinguished 
from laws; for example* to v/age war or on the basis of a lav: this ran will go to 
jail. Yes? 

Qg: This conception of natural right depends on the existence of human beir.gs. 
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S: Yes, sure. This was no difficulty for Aristotle because he believed in the 

eternity of the visible universe, and therefore in the eternity of the human spe¬ 
cies* If there is no eternity then there'arises something like the difficulty 
which you mention. Good© Co you have it. Hr. Reinkin? 

Oi Some people think that all rules of justice are merely* .00 

S: Yes, "rules of justice," is, of course, a word which never occurs: "that all 

just tilings. . # « n Yes? 

0: • » o think that all just things are merely conventional, because whereas 

a lav of nature is immutable and has the same validity everywhere* • » * 

Ss Yes, "what is by nature right." I mean, law never occurs here* Yes, "is 
unchangeable and has everywhere the same force," as he had said before. 

0: . « • sane force, as, for instance, a fire burns both here and in Persia, 

the just things are seen to vary, 

-S: You see this example: fire burns in Greece S3'well'as in Persia because this 

is a natural quality of the fire. But if you look, say, at the inheritance lavs 
of Greece and of Persia — I have never locked at them but I suppose you would 
find quite a few differences. T/hy? Because it is not natural that inheritance 
should be regulated in this'way or in that way. That depends on the opinion of 
the Greeks, on the one hand, and the Persians, on the ether* And the just things 
they see are changed, meaning everywhere* Yes* 

0: That the just things vary is not absolutely true, but only with qualifi¬ 

cations. "Among the gods indeed it is perhaps not true at all; but in 
our world, although there is such a thing as natural justice, all the 
just things are variable* But nevertheless there is such a thing as 
natural justice as well as justice not ordained by nature; and' is is 
easy to see v/hich just things, though not absolute, are natural, and 
which are not natural but legal and conventional, both sorus alike 
being variable. The same distinction will hold good. * . * 

S: Yes, now do you see? IThat is the distinction? I mean, changeable is char¬ 

acteristic of both but if the changeable in question owes its justice to nature 
then it is natural. If it owes its nature to human legislation, human fiat, then 
it is legal. Llore simply stated, there are two differences between the natural 
and the legal which are generally adduced* The first is unchangeability and tne 
second is dependence on human fiat or not on human fiat* Unchangeability is 
dropped but depending or not depending on human fiat is retained* Good. Yes, 
now the next sentence. 

0: The same distinction vri.ll hold good in all other matters; for instance, 

the right hand is naturally stronger than the left, yet it is possible 
for all men to be bom ambidextrous* 

S: No, to become* 

0: To become? I thought genesthai was — 

S: Ho; no; genesthai is become, become. Now everyone is born, according to Ar¬ 

istotle, with some exceptions, right handed in some ways but everyone can ceccne 
ambidextrous. Nov let us stop here, considering only this last example* By 
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nature all men are right handed* or most of them. By human doings all men can be¬ 
come ambidextrous. Now to be ambidextrous — I believe that's the premise hors 
— is a better condition than to be only right handed. Plato developed that at 
lengths Aristotle I do not remember. Not/ ambidexterity is not natural but super¬ 
ior to the natural. Now if we apply this to the natural right question then pos¬ 
itive right, the right kind of positive right* is superior to natural right, and 
this makes sense in connection with y/hat preceded* Aristotle gave examples of 
legal right and these examples permit us to figure out what he understood by na¬ 
tural'right: as I said, those things which every pclis must do in order to be a 
polis, worshipping the gods, compensating citizens for what they did in the ser¬ 
vice of the polis and so on. Let us call that the minimum conditions of civil 
society* Natural right describes the, in themselves unchangeable, minimum condi¬ 
tions. In themselves: I come to that later. How this view I kntr.r from Islamic 
and Jewish interpretations* It does not occur, as far as I know, in the Chris¬ 
tian tradition except in ISarfcilius of Padua* Marcilius of Padua*s Defender of 
the Peace has also this view, but he doesn't call it natural right for some rea¬ 
sons* So this is a possible view. Ncrcrthe Platonic parallel to that is to be 
found in the first book ox the Republic, toward the second half. There are cer¬ 
tain minimum conditions which every - human association must fulfill* To some ex-' 
tent every human association must be just if it is to last* And now comes the 
horrible example: the thieves* A bunch of thieves cannot last if they do not ex¬ 
ercise some fairness among themselves in the Sharing of the booty and also the 
kind of distributive justice: he who did more, ran greater risks, gets more, and 
especially he who has proved to be the cleverest and bravest must be the ruler. 

Now this is, of course, in a way very shocking but we have to consider all kinds 
of phenomena to understand it. This is, you can say,‘the minimum condition of 
any society, however low* This is natural. You know, this doesn't depend on any 
human establishment: the nature of the case, the nature of society, requires that. 

Not? why is it changeable, nevertheless? Well, because there may be situa¬ 
tions in which the preservation of this thing may be detrimental to society, ex¬ 
treme situations* I think this is in itself a consistent possibility. 5y the 
way, on a much more simple level you find it in the Roman law assertion that na¬ 
tural right is that which nature taught all animals and all other right is posi¬ 
tive. Row this vievr does not go so far because this has in mind a human right, a 
right of human society, but it has, of course, a certain kinship with that. Mr. 
Berman* 

Q: Are you saying that positive right improves on natural right only in extreme 

conditions? 

S: 'Wo, no. From this point of view the positive right would always bo —'I 
mean, not always — the positive right would be in principle an improvement, a 
sophistication of the natural righto 

Q: But that improvement only occurs in extreme situations* 

S: No, no, not necessarily. I mean, a civil society is radically distinguished 

from a gang of robbers. Take the clearest case* Now a positive law of a civil ' 
society, by acting on this difference between civil society and a gang of robbers, 
improves on the natural right. Is this not clear? Or was the s eaiter.ee too long? 
If natural right determines the minimum conditions of social life then every thirg 
which goes beyond the 'minimum conditions in the way of improving man is an in- 
Jy proves©nt of natural right. 

Jr. 

1 Q: Does that mean there's no natural right with regard to inheritance laws? 
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S: ^ Yes, rroll, I mean, there arc really great questions 0 You know the famous 
fights about primogeniture and equal division cf the inheritance, that the young— 
est should inherit* These are three possibilities which are"well known immediate¬ 
ly, but there are mary more. You can also have confiscation, i»c c denial of in¬ 
heritance as you have in some countries now, at least apart from a certain amount 
of property* 

Q: Doesn’t natural right eliminate that situation? I mean, to the extent that 

inheritance laws depend on the regime and Aristotle says one regime is better 
than another, 

S: Yes, this is what Aristotle says in the sequel, in 1135^3* "Similarly, the 

not natural but human," say, principles of rights, "are not the same everywhere 
since not even the regimes are the same everywhere." VJhich kind of inheritance 
law or maybe no inheritance law at all depends on the regime, as everyone would 
_/ admit. Yes? Good. But then Aristotle goes on: "but nevertheless there is one 
/ regime alone everywhere according to nature the best." He does not say everywhere 
/ the just est because it is not everywhere the justest* It is the justest only 
where the conditions are fulfilled* 

Q: (inaudible.) 

S: Let me put it this way# The order of the regimes with a view to human vir¬ 

tue which Aristotle develops in the Politics and in the Ethics: this is not the 
J i question of natural right now because "this is not a question of right, strictly 
3 , I understood* This is a question of what is good* I mean, if people establish in 
la given situation an oligarchy or a democracy in a polis this is not necessarily 
v a question of right, surely not of natural right. 

Q: It is giving every man his due though* 

S: Yes, but that is controversial* The oligarchs say to give every man his due 

means to give everyone his due with a view to his wealth and the democrats say 
giving everyone his due means with a view to the fact that he is a free man, and 
these are surely very conflicting notions cf right and Aristotle says they are 
both insufficient, both inadequate. Therefore, when you establish a democracy or 
an. oligarchy you choose something imperfect and there is no intrinsic necessity 
to do it. The necessity arises from the fact that in this particular ecuaiunity 
the wealthy people are so strong and so very entrenched in power and have ruled 
to the satisfaction of the poor. Leave that'alone; In another city the same 
might apply to a democracy. Now you can say, well,' there is one which is intrin¬ 
sically, simply, just: the rule of the virtuous men, the ariscocracy proper. Yes, 
well then vie have to go into the question, is it right in the sense of a duty to 
establish everywhere an aristocracy* Of course not, because in many cases the 
conditions are not fulfilled. Then you come into the whole political problem* 
which, to some extent, is avoided here; to some extent. Rabbi V/eiss. 

Q 2 : '■ here the conditions could be fulfilled would it be true that the positive 

laws of the best regime would be always the same? 

S: How could they? How could they? They would, of course, have to be changed* 

QgJ Because of conditions? 

S: Yes, sure, the conditions change* For example, there may be anything; For 

example, inheritance laws. They may have worked up to now reasonably well, but 
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then there is an abundance of heiresses because of men y -wars where many men fell, 
and tills Aristotle discusses in the second book of the Politics when ho speaks ci 
Sparta, v/here that happened. Therefore, there was a kind of gynococracry because 
these heiresses had an enormous power, naturally, because they were — well, I 
don’t have to labor that. Good. And therefore in such a situation it might be 
necessary — you are confronted with the question, snould the daughters inherit 
or should not rather some other regulation be made regarding inheritance, regard¬ 
ing the possession of these lots with a view to this situation: to have always a 
[ sufficient supply of soldiers and also of members of the assembly and this kind 
of thing; ary kind of changes of laws* Well, the notion of Plato and Aristotle 
that one should not change laws easily and one should be very cautious in chang¬ 
ing in no way contradicts the undeniable fact that charge of laws is necessary 
from time to time. The laws do not fulfill their function anymore and must be 
changed. Hr. But.terr/orth* 

CU: In your reply to Mr* Burnham you were saying that whatever goes beyond these 
basic conditions that are found in natural right would improve natural right — 

S: Not whatever; it may also be a foolish lav/ which is worse* 

CU: On what grounds v/ould that decision be made as to whether it were foolish or 
riot foolish? 

S: ITell, very simply, taking it very strictly as I stated its that the minimum 

conditions of society are those which apply even to a gang of robbers* A civil 
society is not a gang of robbers* The ,f x” which distinguishes a civil society 
from a gang of robbers: let us call that virtue, if you don’t mind* Then the im¬ 
provement: the laws are the better the more they contribute toward making the ci- 
tisens virtuous. Now one could say even the lowest regime comes closer to this 
highest requirement than the gang of robbers 3 That is surely the case but not 
enough. I v/ould like to mention one point only in connection with these minimum 
conditions or let me call it the flooring as distinguished from the ceiling* Now 
we have seen another flooring of Aristotle apart from what I call the mimimun 
conditions and these are what he said in the section about retribution, the con¬ 
ditions of peaceful exchange, commutative justice in the narrow sense, which I 
compared to the first city or the city of pigs in the Republic. You see, the 
city of pigs is not the gang of robbers because the gang of robbers lives unjust¬ 
ly on others whereas the first city, the true city or the city of pigs, is a just 
society. Therefore this flooring is not identical with'the one I mentioned 
first* This I believe explains, and that is a subtlety, the reference in lllija, 
2lj to 2£* That’s the only way in which I can understand that — /changes the ci¬ 
tation/-- 23 to 21;* YJhy should he make this reference here to this question of 
the relation — how does he translate it? Read it, whoever has it* 

0: It was previously stated how the reciprocal is related to the just* 

S: Yes. It doesn’t make any sense, this casual reference, if it has not some¬ 

thing to do with that. That’s the best I can think of at least* Hr* Schrock* 

Qp: YTouldn’t it be a compulsion of natural'right to achieve the best regime pos¬ 
sible in the circumstances* In other words, is the city of pigs just if some¬ 
thing better is possible. * * * 

S: Is this an obligation of justice strictly understood? /Tape broke — about 

a sentence or two lost./ But he denies that this can be called justice or'injus¬ 
tice in the proper sense of the term* That is a metaphoric use of justice, as 
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he says, which should be kept separate if we try to understand justice as such,, 
That*s the r eason why this question comes up* Not metaphoricali that is always 
yrhat .iris to tie has in mind* Let us speak precisely; let us be empirical. That 
is Aristotle*s point all the time* Of course Plato agrees, but one cannot call 
this justice* Justice is always what you owe to someone else, including, op 
course, to the polls, but this does not belong to that* So you'see hew relevant 
it was. Now how does he go on from here? Let us turn to 1135a, the immediate 
sequel* 11 Of the just and legal things" — let us disregard the difference be- 
tvieen natural just and legal just — "each of that is related like the universal 
to the individual cases*" Now tliat*s extremely simple to understand* Isn*t it? 
If theft is unjust (that»s a universal), this act of theft is an individual to 
be subsumed under it* Good* Yes? 

0: /Begins at the wrong place*/ 

S: No, before* "For the deeds," the things done, "are many, but of'those each 

is one'because it is a universal. 11 The acts of theft are innumerable, but theft 
is one, as is proven by the fact that you call all these acts of theft. Yes? 

0: 'There is a difference between that which is unjust and unjust con¬ 

duct, and between that which is just and just conduct© 'Nature or ordin¬ 
ance pronounces a thing unjust: when that tiling is done, it is unjust 
conduct; till it is done, it is only unjust* 

S: It is not an unjust act, in other 'words* I mean, theft is in itself unjust, 

let iis say. But it is clearly net an unjust act if you have not committed theft* 
Kow let us go on to — in the sequel he makes again clear, in al7, a key point 
for the whole argument: acting unjustly is necessarily a voluntary act* YfeLl* 
we know that already from the second book — or third book* I mean, if we are 
compelled to act in a certain manner either by ignorance or by compulsion propel' 
then ve are not responsible for it. The thing itself is bad, is unjust* If you 
are compelled by a tyrant who has your family under control to do something' 
which is forbidden you do a forbidden thing* The thing in itself is unjust, but 
your action is not unjust if the assumption is right that this was a compulsion 
beyond human paver. Good* Novi in 1135bl 6 go on* 

0: Mhen then the injury happens contrary to reasonable expectations it is 

a misadventure* 

S: I think that is clear perfectly* To give a simple example: well, you live 

in the country somewhere far from the city. All the members of your family are 
in and there is no one coming to you except the postman and the milkman in the 
morning and you throw something out of the window'and it so happened that at 
this moment someone comes in, which never happens, then it is a misfortune* You 
have not committed a crime* You have not committed an unjust act. This is 
clear. Yes? 

0: TJhen, though not contrary to reasonable expectation, it is done without 

evil intent, it is a culpable error; for - an error is culpable when the 
cause of one*s ignorance lies in oneself, but only a misadventure when 
2 the cause lies outside oneself. YJhen an injury is done knowingly but 

not deliberately, it is an act of injustice or wrong; such, for ins tare a, 
are injuries done through anger, or any other unavoidable or natural pas¬ 
sion. . . . 

S: "And other passions." He doesn't say that* Let us stick to that. So we 
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have this case mentioned before, that I hate to bring up but I must., of the man 
vho commits adultery cut of passion* He doesn't do it out of anger* That he 
has in mind. He does this and yet it is a forbidden act. It is a wrong act. 

Buu he is not guilty, strictly speaking. (Oil I'm sorry, you are right. He was 
right. In the sequel: "and other passions which happen. . . .» Kow did you 
translate that? 

0: * o . or ary other unavoidable or natural passion. . . „ 

S: Yes, all right.) But you must admit, that goes very far. That covers a 

large ground. Doesn't it? Every overpov/ering passion, we can say. That covers 
a large territory, as they say. Yes? 

0: ... to which, men are liable; since in committing these infuries and er¬ 

rors a man acts unjustly, and his action is an act of injustice, but he 
- s not ipso facuo unjust or wicked, for the injury was not done out of 
wickedness, unen however an injury is done from choice, the doer is 
unjust and wicked. Hence acts due to' sudden anger are rightly held 
not to be done of malice Aforethought, for it is the r-.an who gave the 
provocation that began it, not he who does the deed in a fit of passion. 

S: I!o t .7 let us stop here. So let'us keep this in mind, this key distinction 

which is so important for the rest, that acting unjustly is not the same as be¬ 
ing unjust and the difficulty is only where to draw the line. I mean, re cannot 
lay dorm a hard and fast rule, (if it happens once then he is not an unjust ran 
but if it happens more than once then he becomes an unjust man 0 ) It is not so 
simple as that; so if there can be many such acts without making him unjust, where 
to dr air the line, because at some point, of course, a line would have to be 
dram.; because even if you say, well, he does it in each case out of overpowering 
passion and not of set purpose or malice aforethought, that won't be sufficient 
for any practical purpose. 

Q: Couldn't he be a just man if he gives into his passion frequently without 

being a virtuous man? 

S: Yes, Aristotle says he is. In the earlier passage we read last tine he 

speaks explicitly of the virtuous man who committed adultery. 

Q: I*a thinking of the opposite case where a man habitually gives in to his 

passion. He doesn't have self-control* 

S: But Aristotle thinks of such a case. You see, let vs say, well, if we take 

this example, he is not a profligate man but in the particular case he is so 
strongly in love that it Is' impossible for him to withstand that. That is 7 .hat 
he means* Humanly speaking, impossible: that he has in mind* 

^2* But that would be sense of shame. Wouldn't it? 

S: Yes, but this is a difficulty which we have seen and I must say the more I 

think about the fifth book the more I believe that this remark about the nan t:2io 
does not have a sense of shame because he never does anything wrong, at the end 
of the fourth book, is, as it were, planted there to remind us of the grave dif¬ 
ficulty which he will bring up in Book V, ramely that such a man who never does 
any wrong doesn't exist. I do not know, but it is surely striking that it oc¬ 
curs there and then we get this great surprise suddenly of the virtuous mar. who 
commits adultery, steals, and so on and so on. He only gives us some hint in the 
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case of adultery: he says by patho s, by passion* He does not give us any hint 
regarding theft, because clearly it he would steal because he is starving no one 
would call this theft* I mean, this we cannot think of* Yes? 

Q^: I wonder if we would understand this distinction correctly by putting it in 
terms of the distinction between act and what v/e would call habit or disposition? 

S: Yes, yes* Yes, that 1 s correct* I mean, if you take the isolated acts the 

isolated oad act is compatible v-ith a good habit, as far as justice is concerned* 
That is what he means* 

C^: But an isolated bad act done by choice is always unjust* 

S: Yes, yes; sure* Nevertheless, think of it in practical legal terms* If you 

are to judge of that you see that is not too helpful* New in order to understand 
that I suggest this consideration'— I mean, also the context* If all natural 
right is changeable then the just. That is just, is to some extent indistinguish¬ 
able fror-i the unjust* Does this make sense? The things do not come, as it were, 
with a label on themselves: "I am just," 11 Pm unjust*" If the natural just were 
unchangeable then it would be clear in all cases, but since what is just is 
, changeable that means that some'things which under some conditions are unjust are 
under others just* The just is, to some extent, indistinguishable from the un¬ 
just* Tfiiat is coming now out is a parallel to that; that the just man is not as 
easily distinguishable from the unjust man as we ‘would like it* He will take'up 
this'later on, explicitly* I/e come to that* In other words, if v. r e could say, 
well, he stole: an unjust man* He coremitted adultery, and so one This man who 
never committed any unjust act is a just man* It is not so simple*, This is what 
.Aristotle is bringing out in this context* Now the range of acting unjustly is 
limiued if the iilflictor of the damage does not act voluntarily* Is this clear? 
If he is — vrellj the crude case of completely ignorant or complete compulsion, 
but even passion, overpowering passion, makes the action involuntary* And now 
Aristotle goes over to another consideration: the range of acting unjustly is 
limited, secondly, because the damaged party might will the damage* Now let us 
turn to that in 1136 — where is that? — alO* Oh yes, a new chapter* 

0: But it may perhaps be doubted whether our discussion of suffering 

and doing injustice has been sufficiently definite; and in the first 
place, whether the matter really is as Euripides lias put it in the 
strange lines, "I killed ray mother — that’s the tale in briefJ w "Y/ere 
you both willing, or unwilling both?" 

S: In other words, if the son killed the mother at the request of the mother 

is this still an unjust act? That’s the question. Now let us go on* 

0: Is it really possible to suffer injustice'voluntarily, or or. the contrary 

is suffering injustice always involuntary, just as acting unjustly 
is always voluntary? ‘And again, is suffering injustice always voluntary, 
or always involuntary, or sometimes one and sometimes the other? 

S: No, we cannot read this whole passage* Let us perhaps turn to H36bl» 

0: Moreover, lack of self-restraint may make a person voluntarily submit 

to being harmed by another; which again would prove that it is possible 
to suffer injustice voluntarily* But perhaps this definition of acting 
unjustly is incorrect, and we should add to the words "to do harm know¬ 
ing the person affected, the instrument and the manner" the further 
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qualification 11 against that person's wish," If so, though a ro&ncan 
be harmed and can have an unjust thing done to him voluntarily, no 
one can suffer injustice voluntarily, because no one can wish to be 
harmed: even the unrestrained man does not, but acts contrary to his ^sich, 
since no one wishes for a thing that he does not think bo be good, and 
the unrestrained man does what he thinks he ought not to do. 


S: Nov let us stop here for a moment. So what if the other party requests the 

forbidden action? VJliat do we have to say about it?' Now this will be taken up 
more fully in the sequel. Let us turn first to b32, a brief passage, tthat is 
the overall argument? 1/elX, it is still the whole question of how to recognize 
just or unjust actions. In this context this passage occurs about a judge in 32 
to 3k* 

0: . . • if a judge has given an unfair judgment in ignorance, he is not 

guilty of injustice, nor is the judgment unjust, in the legal sense of 
justice (though the judgment is unjust in one sense, for legal justice 
is different from justice in the primary sense), „ , , 

S: Yes, well the justice in the primary sense must mean the natural right* Yes, 

what does this mean here? A judge passes an unjust judgment. This judgment is 
intrinsically unjust and yet the judge is not legally guilty because — take a 
case of a course of not guilty ignorance — he could not have known the fact 
which'spoke in favor of tire opposite judgment, of the true judgment. That* s 
clear, but thereupon Aristotle sa 2 ^s, well, that is a nice situation* The man is 
legally just and'the judgment irtiich he passes is unjust. He surely must leave it 
at that* I mean, there is no possible alternative to that and yet there is some¬ 
thing awkward about it and this awkwardness reminds us of the fact of the impor¬ 
tance of the distinction between the legal right and the natural right, Vfell, 
legal right abounds with legal presumptions. The legal presumptions are arbi¬ 
trarily established rules of justice which lead to the consequence that many un¬ 
just actions go unpunished and that many unjust judgments are passed because 
this is the only way in which human beings with, their imperfections can do jus¬ 
tice, But it is an extremely imperfect justice. This comes out, I think, by 
this example* In brief, the problem of justice is much more complex than human 
beings think 0 "Human beings 51 can have in Greek a somewhat derogatory meaning, as 
distinguished from "men,” andres© TJe have seen that* Because what do human be¬ 
ings think? They think that the just is identical with the legal and this is al¬ 
most unavoidable and yet it Is wrong: l!37a^, following. 


**> 


0: Hen think that it is in their power to act unjustly, and therefore 

that it is easy to be just* But really this is not so. It is easy to 
lie with one's neighbor's wife or strike a bystander or slip some money 
into a man's hand, and it is in one's power to do these things or not $ ' 
but to do them as a result of a certain disposition of mind is not easy, 
and is not in one's power. Similarly men suppose it requires no special 
wisdom to know what is just and what is unjust, because it is not. diffi¬ 
cult to understand the things about which the law pronounces. But the 
actions prescribed by law are only accidentally just actions, 

S: Is it not strange? And Aristotle is supposed to have been a quasi-legal 

positivist. They are just only by accident, which is a very strong statement 
meaning they are meant to be just but they almost always remain behind what they 
are meant to be. Therefore, because the law does not tell us what just is ex¬ 
cept by accident which can also mean in a given case it nay happen — therefore 
it is difficult to be a just man or an unjust manj because what you can easily 
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know is what the law tells you and what the lav tells you is not necessarily what 
is intrinsically just and not just* The conclusion of this argument in a26* 


0: Claims of justice exist between persons who share in things general- 

ly speaicing good, and vrho can have too large a share or too small a share 
of them 0 There are persons i/ho cannot have too large a share of these 
goods: doubtless, for example, the gods* 

S: In other words, because they would always make a good use of them, they can¬ 

not have enough of them* Yes'? 

0: And there are those who can derive no benefit from any share of then: 

namely, the incurably vicious; to them all the things generally good are 
harmful* Dut for others they are beneficial within limits; and this 
is the case with ordinary mortals* 

S: Yes, “this is human,” Aristotle says* “Human” has this meaning which it has 

in Nietzsche*s famous book title. Human., All Too Huma n. On the highest level 
there is no need for any limitation. They should have everything* That r s Plato's 
thought in the Republic: no private Property, the property to be distributed ac¬ 
cording to the "decision of the sages, of the virtuous and sage men. That’s one 
thing and the other thing is people ivho should not have ary property and whom ycu 
help by taking away their property because they will buy heroin for it or what¬ 
ever else it may be* But the average man — justice belongs, and surely justice 
as the lawful — belongs to the average, and therefore that is its esential limi¬ 
tation, And if there are people who are not average -- and that is, of course, 
the basis of the T-foole book as we shall see in Book X, the theoretical life — 
then justice must be kept in its place, as it were, as something indeed necessary; 
indeed necessary, but not more. No?* Hr* Erickson* 

Q; (To the effect of whether or not the previous passage, ir/arguing that all 
good things should be taken away from the incurably unjust man, indicates a na¬ 
tural right for the punishment of starvation*) 

S: No, I mean, why should one be beastly? Quick execution would be much more 

human* 

Q: No, X*d be wrong anyway because probably they’d be able to use their food 

well in the sense that they would have dietary tracts. Otherwise they’d not be 
alive. 


S: All right; you can also find other things* If the comimanliy is sufficiently 

wealthy you can have farms where they live, you know; under supervision and kept 
from mischief. You know£ you have read sufficiently, I suppose, about obis kind 
of institution which exists in this country* I have read of it in the daily pa¬ 
per, This is one way of doing it but this is an extremely wealthy society * That 
about the society which is not wealthy? And Plato, of course, states this'an ue 
same way: the incurably bad are only a burden on society* And tills raises, of 
course, a very grave moral question* T/hat if you cannot bring homo to them in a 
legal way that they have committed a crime; that you know that they are crooks 
and do all kinds of things? You are sure they have murdered people and all this 
kind of thing* That is, of course, not a legal proof that they committed it* So 
a man can be absolutely wicked and go through his life and be a pest for society 


and nothing can be done. But that is the necessary implication of 


rule 


law and we must insist on it, that it is so, but we must also sec that it is a 
very defective justice which we get through law* That is wiaw Aristotle suates. 
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Qg : Vihat is this intrinsic justice or intrinsic injustice of which he is speak¬ 
ing in this passage? 

That 

S: / a house builder exchanges with a shoemaker a house for shoes — should not 
be given a single shoe or a single pair of shoes for the house*, That*s one exam¬ 
ple* Or that you should not punish in the same way an act of petty theft'as an 
act of high treason* These crude verities which we all know but which we* never¬ 
theless;, must not neglect: that we have a certain sense that there are crimes 
which are much graver than others and that T s a kind of justice which is crucial 
for punative justice* But in the justice of exchange, for example if a man uses 
fraud and says that this tooth paste is superior to all other tooth pastes be- " 
cause there was a research project somewhere: this is, of course, an unjust act, 
the act of frauds 


Qg: 7/ell, I understand these unjust acts. This isn f t the problem that I have 
here* Perhaps I should state that© How is it that something is intrinsically 
just and yet changeable? I mean, because if we conceive of the extreme situation 
in which a pair of gold shoes night be worth more than a rundown house — 

S: Of golden shoes* Yes, or shoes worn by a Hollywood star* Surely, that would 

have to be considered. That vrould have to be considered, but here is where opin¬ 
ion of a society comes in very much; I raean^ as far as legal justice is concerned. 
But let us take a clearer case: for example, the value ox a physician*s service 
in an epidemic vhere he is much more needed — I mean, there are many more sick ' 
people around and much more depends on his being there at the right time — than, 
say, if he has only a few common colds to treat* And this is an entirely differ¬ 
ent situation '..'here he id 11 be confronted with the kind of question with which he 
is not confronted els ©There: whom should he treat first? — where the lives of 
people depend or. this decision of the physician* Or the same applies also in 
famine when someone has gathered a sufficient amount of grain, risy he charge 
anything the traffic will bear because people will pay anything they can? They 
might be willing to give a house for some pounds of meat, or powdered meat* 'It 
might happen* What about that? Hhat Aristotle has in mind fundamentally is, of 
course, that this exploitation of situations of necessity vrould be unjust* There 
must be some proportion. But he vrould probably say that it is legitimate in Sack, 
a situation, maybe to charge somewhat more* perhaps, I do not knew* I mean, in 
case he had more troubles in getting this additional g rain or whatever it may be. 
But otherwise, to consider only his profit without considering the proportions 
between what he gives and what he gets is unjust. I mean, I do not knew a clear 
example in the case of the justice of exchange which vrould be affected by'an em¬ 
ergency situation. The clear cases are the political cases. For example, in a 
given situation it might be impossible to have proper criminal prosecution of all 
crimes committed and simply a kind of amnesty must be given for these people, not. 
to have this enormous backlog after the emergency ceased; in a way, the very un¬ 
just action* In a way, because these criminals of this period profited indirect¬ 
ly from the emergency situation. There*s something unjust about that and yet it 
is just in the circumstances. 


Qg: Couldn T t we then, that the statement of Aristotle that natural right is 
changeable could be clarified correctly by saying that every natural right in 
practice is changeable or practically speaking or in concrete circumstances is 
changeable? 


S: Yes, I think he means that* I can give you another* example, but this is 

also more in the sphere of political action that of the individuals action* 1 
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is a statement taken'from Isontesquieu, who 7/as a very profound'thinker on those 
matters, as you know, and he makes this remark. An Englishman, Sir "Hilliam Petty, 
in 3- « r ay the founder of political economy, had figured out the value of a huran 
being in money. You see, he had something in common with the later economists* 

He went about it in the right way. He v/ent to the slave mricet in Algiers and he 
found out at once, this is'the value of a human being, whereupon iiortesquieu, who 
was a deeper thinker, said, "This may -be the value of an Englishman but not the 
value of a man." But there are countries where a human being is worth much less 5 
in some cases the value is zero and even less than sere* when you hear certain 
descriptions of the situation in India and other places you are reminded of it* 
IThat can be the right of an individual — what can the right- of an individual be 
incases of extreme over-population and extreme scarcity and so on? That's a 
very important question. X think Aristotle has this in mind* Some conditions 
must be given if this is to be fulfilled. Oh, 7/eissberger; I'm sorry* Yes? 

0 3 : I got the impression in the beginning that you said Aristotle thinks that 
the laws should only be brought up against natural justice by the wise r.an; that 
most of the people, the average man, should worship the levs. 

S: That is surely wise because very generally speaking one can say that the 

legislator or legislators are, generally speaking, supposed to have given more 
thought to the question of what would be a good arrangement than most people who 
are not legislators. This is the idea surely underlying the American constitu¬ 
tion: that the House of Representatives, Senate, should as a rule consist of the 
cream of this society* Now whether this is in fact the case is the subject of 
empirical studies, but still most of them are trained lawyers whereas the average 
ran is not a trained lawyer. You see the difficulties also from this example* 

But the habitual dissatisfaction with the laws is not good because it is not good 
for a habit of lav/ abidingness, and this is a long question not discussed in this 
book* But the main point is made perfectly clear: legal justice is almost always 
and for necessary reasons very imperfect justice bun the best which human beings 
can do in this sphere. Good. Yes? 


Q> : Just one question about the passage we read in 113?a26. You mentioned that 
somehow it pointed us toward the contemplative life expressed in Book X* I don : t 
understand what that connection was. 


St If the sphere of justice, if the premise of what is understood by justice, 
is average men, then the question arises, what about the best men, and Aris¬ 
totle's answer to that question is the contemplative life. Host I think v/e under- 
stand this n-uch now of the sequence of the argument that we see why Aristotle 
takes up the question of equity in the sequel in Il 3 ?a 31 , following, because we 
Slave seen the defects of law, of legal justice, so cieariyi And no :r there is one 
thing which is meant tc be the corrective of legal justice, and this is equity, 
and therefore he takes up the subject of equity, fundamentally along the lines of 
Plato's Statesman, but v/e cannot go into the details. (YJhat did I do? No, I 
made a big Yiistake. I'm sorry.) No, in this passage here let us read — ’/ell, 

™e don't have the time to read it. This chapter is relatively clear. There is 
only one grave question* Y/hat does it mean, the correction of positive law, the 
correction by equity? Is this done with a view to natural law or not? I believe 
Aristotle'himself is not clear about this subject* The simplest solution would, 
of course, be to say that the judge in each case sees. Say, the law in itself 
may he according to natural law, but in a given case it works a hardship. Then 
it is to be corrected in the light of natural lav/. Hore simply stated, the law 
may be in accordance with natural lav/ in the sense that it does not contradict 
it but in a given case it docs contradict natural right and then it is to be 
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corrected in the light of natural right* But it is also possible that Aristotle 
rears the la*.? must be corrected along the' lines intended by the legislator, ■’.thick 
is a different proposition* For instance, the Ian is made by a democratic legis¬ 
lator and in a given case it has anti-democratic implications • Then the legisla¬ 
tor, if he were here, Aristotle would say, would say no, this I didn't v^ant and 
therefore in this case I would deviate iron the application of the lav; and would 
modify the application* This question is not decided here, which we would have 
to consider very carefully. Ko:t let us turn to the next end last chapter. I 
would like to give a brief introduction to that. 

The whole argument of the second half of Book V was based'on the premise 
that suffering injustice exists only when it is involuntary so,-say, that if the 
mother says to the son, as in this Euripidean tragedy, “Kill me, I beg you to 
kill me," then she doesn't suffer injustice and therefore the act is rot unjust. 
Or, which is the same thing, that one cannot do injustice to oneself. As Aris- 
uotle puts it occasionally, you can 1 t steal from, yourself. This, I believe, is 
obviously clear. You can f t go stealthily into the safe and steal from, yourself* 
Yovr this' would be admitted, I believe^ by everyone. I know that you could rob 
yourself, but you could kill yourself, however. That's the question* But if we 
leave it in this way we can say, \re would be compelled to say, a man may co to 
himself what he pleases without being unjust* I mean, ha may be ignoble from an¬ 
other point of view but he wouldn't commit an act of injustice* And he may do to 
ary other what pleases that other man. Justice is concerned only with what men 
do to each other against their wish. Differently stated, justice is nothing but 
the order of peace. But this contradicts flagrantly the notion of universal jus¬ 
tice Stated at the beginning of the book for if the just is identical with the 
noble, rath the work of all virtues — that is the meaning of the section on uni¬ 
versal justice — one conraius an unjust act by doing anything case to oneself or 
to others. This is the difficulty and Aristotle faces it in the immediate sequel. 
Let us read the beginning of that chapter. 

C: The foregoing discussion has indicated the answer to the question. 

Is it possible or not for a man to commit injustice against himself? 

S: How what is the answer, to be quite clear? One cannot- commit injustice 

against oneself. You know the role which this plays in present day discussions 
about all kinds of crimes by which society is' apparently not harmed. You knew? 
Hell, homosexuality is one example. You know, of course. 

Q: Is this a disguised version of the Golden icule? 

S: Ko* 

Q: Really. I mean, "do unto others what you would have others do." It's the 

same idea. 

S: Yes, that is true, but you could say if you take it literally it could mean 

to support it, but that is not meant by the Golden Rule. The Golden Rule does 
not allow such a literal interpretation as'you give it. Crudely understood, it 
is all right, but then it means, of course, no harming and not the more wishing. 
Yes? 

0: One class Of just actions consists of those acts, in' accordance with 

ary virtue, which are ordained by law. For instance, the'law docs not 
sanction suicide (and ’.hat it docs not expressly sanction, it forbids)* 
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S: Yes, now let us stop here for one moment. So it seems that it follows that 

it is just to kill oneself if one doesn't like to live arynore, or, for that mat¬ 
ter to kill someone else if that someone else says, "Kill me®" Of course, it 
vrould be wise in this case to have lots of vritnesses around to make it quite sure. 
I would advise that very strongly if anybod 3 r is thinkirg about that* But here 
Aristotle brings up again the question of universal justice. You have seen that. 
About universal justice he makes this strange remark: what the law does not com¬ 
mand it forbids® That is totalitarianism in the worst senses isn't it? Because 
is not all freedom based somehow on the principle that what the law does not com¬ 
mand it permits? Sure, and that's common sense. Ivon what does Aristotle mean by 
that- And I read many years ago in a commentator that this is an absurd proposi¬ 
tion because where does the lavr command to breathe. Nowhere is it to be found in 
ary code. Hence the law forbids breathing. But Aristotle doesn't talk nonsense. 
Y/hat does he mean by that? 

0 : Hell, politics and morality are coextensive and therefore the law commands 

all virtuous acts. Since in committing suicide you take a life and this is con¬ 
trary to tlie right rule of reason. 

S: Yes, but where does the law commend to breathe? 

0: But breathing: does that come into the sphere of the moral actions? 

S: Hell, if you kill yourself you cease to breathe. 

0: All right, then it's not the breathing that you're getting at. It's the 

killing yourself. 

S: Also, also. Let us take this example. 

Og: The law of nature commands us to breathe. 

S: Yes, not the law of nature in Aristotle's sense. 

0^: I think it's in the Physics where he starts from what nature is and brings 
out quite clearly — 

S: Yes, but this you cannot immediately apply here. This is another considera¬ 

tion. Yes? 


3 : V/ouldn't this be a means tc doing virtuous acts* 


S: Yes, sure. You are supposed to do your duty to the city, which is expressed 

in n ways: to pay taxes, military service, and what have you, and you don't do 
that. It will come out in the sequel. This is, of course, the natron of univer¬ 
sal justice. The lav; is all-comprehensive and therefore there is nothing which 
is permitted. If you do something loosely called permitted you obey the lav; m 
this veiy fact by doing it. 'ftabbi IVeiss, you must understand that because that 

is, if I understand anything, the spirit of the tradition ox Jewish law. VSiat is 
called a commandment in Hebrew has both meanings: you may do it and you should do 

it. But we don't have to go into the Jewish understanding. T/aen Sccrates says 
in the Apology, ,T I am just in defending myself, 1 ' literally translated, /quotes 

* the Greeky it is impossible to say whether he neans "I have the rigat to defend 
myself 11 or "the duty to defend myself . 11 This clear-cut distinction between right 
^ar.d duty which is such a matter of course for us is not a matter of course for 
ancient law* The right has something in common with performing the duty and vice 
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versa, it is, as it wore, a privilege that you may do a commandment. That is 
not so simply distinguished. Now let us read the immediate sequel. 

0: Further, when a man voluntarily (which means with knowledge of the 

person affected and the instrument employed) does an injury (not in 
retaliation) that is against the law, he commits injustice. But he who 
kills himself in a fit of passion, voluntarily does an injury (against 
the right principle) which the law does not allow. Therefore the sui¬ 
cide commits injustice; but against v/hon? It seems to be against the 
state rather than against himself. . , « 

S: Yes, the polls. All right, let us not insist on that. Yes? 

0: • • • for he suffers voluntarily, and nobody suffers injustice volun¬ 

tarily. This is why the city exacts a penalty; suicide is punished 
by certain marks of dishonor, as being an offense against the city. 

S: So the law, in the sense of universal justice, is concerned with the polls 

and we cannot understand if we disregard that. By harming'oneself one may very' 
well harm the polish even if you like that harming yourself, you wish to be dead, 
to destroy yourself, you may harm the polis. The law is all-comprehensive be¬ 
cause one belongs altogether to the polis. Therefore you cannot run arsy from 
the polis ty committing suicide. Yes? 

Q: I find it hard to believe that there aren't people ‘who suffer injustice vol¬ 

untarily, who actually wish to die or actually wish to fall down a flight of 
stairs. 

S: Yes. bell, what do you mean by that? Do you mean by that people who are, 

in one way or the other, sick? 


Q: Yes. 

-S: Oh yes. bell, Aristotle, I think, never speaks of what'mad people do. He 

v/ould never take this as an example* I mean, in other words, this is not a book 
dealing *d.th psychopathology. This is a book dealing with virtuous and vicious 
normal human beings. But I know that there is a tendency in modern times, in our 
tine, to say that every vicious man is a lunatic of sorts. This Aristotle didn't 
share. This view he didn't share. His whole teaching — a lunatic is not respon¬ 
sible and Aristotle thought'vicious people arc responsible. This, I believe, is 
the difference. By the way, I believe that our use of the word responsibility 
no*./ reflects this change, T/hen we speak of a man today in praise of a man saying 
he is a responsible man, that f s a term of praise. Isn't it? Just as if you say 
he is irresponsible it is a tearn of blame. But for Aristotle being responsible 
cannot be a term of praise because responsibility is tile condition for being ei¬ 
ther virtuous or vicious. Say what was'this famous man in the Prohibition era 
here in Chicago — Al Capone is, of course, a responsible man. It Is a very in¬ 
teresting question: why has the term responsible taken the place of the tern vir¬ 
tue? I believe part of the reason is our wish that all vice be understood as ir¬ 
responsible, i.e. as bad. You know, they shouldn't be punished; they should be 
medically treated. I^y explanation of It may be Trrong but the fact is undeniable 
that responsibility as such has become a term of praise. I believe' the way may 
have been via political things: that you say responsible government, government ' 
responsible to the governed, is fundamentally good, and irresponsible government, 
absolute government, is bad. And then there may have been a migration of the po¬ 
litical meaning of responsibility in terms of goodness to the individual. That 
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might have taken place e 


Qo : — 'rould tiiink it is common but it is not necessary that you say that a nun 
is irresponsible for his acts v/hen you desire to treat him medically, Take a 
drug addict: you night blane hin for being a drug addict and still feel that you 
can cure hin by medical treatment. 

S: How far does this contradict? that I remember is only that the psychia¬ 

trists are in the habit of saying, troll, responsible in your sense, in the sense 
in which the law means it, he is, but implying that is a very poor and crude un¬ 
derstanding of responsibility. That I have heard directly. 


^2 : It f s ry understanding that some psychiatrists say that they are attempting 
to find the causes of certain vices without making a moral judgment as to these 
vices. 

S: Yes, yes, but of course virtuous and vicious means rjoral judgment. There is 

no question. Good. 

Nor; Aristotle, in this passage vnich ive read, has shov/m that one carrot do 
injustice to oneself in the sense of universal justice because in this case here 
discussed of suicide one does injustice to the polls rather than to oneself. In 
the sequel he tries to show that one cannot do injustice to oneself in the sense 
of particular justice* Now here it is clear because particular justice requires 
always two partners and if there is only one man one cannot speak of justice in 
the sense of particular justice. Let us read a28. 

0: (It is further manifest that, though both to suffer and to do in¬ 

justice are evils — for the former is to have less and the latter to 
have more than the mean, corresponding to what is health-giving in 
medicine and conducive to fitness'in athletic training — nevertheless 
to do injustice is the worse evil, for it is reprehensible', implying vice 
in the agent, ana vice utter and absolute — or nearly so, for it 
is true that not every vrrong act voluntarily committed implies vice — 
wherbas to suffer injustice does not necessarily imply vice, vis. injus¬ 
tice^ in the victim. Thus in itself to suffer injustice is the lesser 
evil, though accidentally it may be the greater. With this however 
science is not concerned. ... 

S: Yes, science or techne rather: art. 

0: . . . techne pronounces pleurisy a more serious disorder than £ sprain, 

in spite" ofthe fact that in certain circumstances a sprain ray be ac¬ 
cidentally worse than pleurisy, as for instance if it should happen that 
ovdr.g to a sprain you fell and in consequence were taken by the eneny 
and killed.) 

S: Yes, that 1 s a wise thought. You see? Now here v:e have a beautiful example 

of the parallel between art ana virtue, here in the case of' justice. Now to do 
injustice is worse than suffering injustice because — well, the reasons, I be¬ 
lieve are obvious — because the suffering injustice does not in itself harm 
your character. 'Doing injustice hams your character, the argument, well, in 
Plato frequently, in the first book of the Pe-puolic and else;.here. I read in'a 
recent commentary that Plato could never have said, as Aristotle puts it here, 
that by accident suffering injustice could be worse than doing injustice. Of 
course he could. The whole statement occurs in Plato's Gorgias. Suffering 
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injustice is, cl course, an evil Iron Plato l s point of view* It is only the mi¬ 
nor evil compared with doing injustice; but this in passing* In itself, doing 
injustice is worse than suffering injustice but by accident suffering injustice 
might be worse than doing injustice and here he gives a parallel from nodi cine. 
VJaLl, say typhus or tuberculosis is worse than a c colon cold and yet under cer¬ 
tain conditions which I cannot now imagine a common cold might be a greater evil 
than tuberculosis, l/ell, Aristotle doesn f t take such extreme examples but I 
tried to'make it quite clear. Yes, but is there not a certain inadequacy in these 
examples, the example from medicine or from the arts generally? uedicir.e, being 
an art, is not concerned with accidents as accidents. The medical nan says ox 
course pleurisy is worse than spraining an ankle. That this spraining the ankle 
has i:i another sphere this bad consequence is of no concern to the medical man. 
All arts are special, dealing with this or that aspect of human life* Prudence 
is comprehensive.' It deals with all, as we she from the fact that we ask a phy¬ 
sician for advice, what shall I do, and the physician tells you you should be op¬ 
erated upon, I don’t know what* You have to decide whether you want to be opera¬ 
ted upon because you take other things into consideration* maybe you have an ex¬ 
amination and it is much more important for you to pass that (rumination at the 
proper true, whatever else it might be. Cr you might be absolutely necessary for 
some other thing* Mow what is the application of that to the question that in 
itself doing injustice is worse than suffering injustice but by accident suffer¬ 
ing injustice may be worse than doing injustice? b'hat is the implication of 
that? The physician can give a simple statement: this is a worse disease than 
the other. But the acting man who must make a decision now has to consider the 
accidental situation* Is this r.ot so?' Can he be guided entirely by "the objective 
order, super- and subordination, rank, of the various evils? Hiust he not consi¬ 
der also the urgency or non-urgency of what is roquired in the s ituaiion? Is 
there someone among you who can state the question more clearly and incisively 
than I am now able to state it? 

fj: I don’t see why it would necessarily be unjust if it was urgent. Something 

which is normally unjust: why 'would it be unjust in that circumstance? I'm ad¬ 
dressing myself to the question he asked- not to the difference between art and— 

S: Oh, you had such an example in Defoe* Hadn’t you? Of a similar question. 

This question: you mentioned something to me* 

Q: "hell, Crusoe rescues some bereft people on a ship at sea but he has to go 

some place else and so he leaves them there to die. But he says that we had cur 
business to do. YJe had to go where we were going. But his task wasn’t that ur¬ 
gent. In other words, he was doing them an injustice by not taking when back to 
port even though it would have taken him off his schedule. 

Ss Yes, what in case he was under another pressing obligation? 

Q: Uell then I don’t think it would be unjust. It’s too bad, but why do we 

have to Say that he has offended justice if there were other people who needed 
his help, more important people, a shipload of pregrant women or something? bliy 
couldn’t he go off and take care of them rather than those people who will die 
but aren’t as important? 

S: It reminds me of a case — well, I don’t remember it now. Yes? 

Qo: xiay I give an example? At least' in the mind of Caephus, assuming that 
lie read the political situation right, it is good that ono man should dae for the 
people. 
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S: Was he a just man? 

Q 2 : It vras certainly an injustice in that case. 

S: Yes, but the question would be of a perfectly clear case of a just ran* 

That t s the question. 

Q 2 f I thought you were taking the fact that it may be a greater evil to suffer 
injustice than to do an act of injustice: that to do injustice may accidentally 
not be the greatest evil. Therefore a prudent man may sometimes, as Caephus al¬ 
leges himself, commit injustice lest there be a greater evil done. 

S: Yes, surely, I mean, this point: the example which Aristotle gives from ihe 

stt, of medicine is infinitely more simple because of the simple hierarchy in each 
art. But prudence has to take into consideration everything. That is the key 
point. Therefore there cannot be an art of prudence as there can be an art of 
pedicine* The art of medicine can give you a kind of list, as it were, from the 
greatest disease down to the common cold, or whatever it may be. 

Q 2 : Ard there are things of the same kind* 

S: Yes, but'overall, what is subject to phronesis, to prudence: there, in a gi¬ 

ven situation, the greater medical evil may be tne lesser evil, obviously. I 
mean this: that you have to tales into consideration everything in prudence where¬ 
as an art never takes into consideration everything but only what is subject to 
the art — makes prudential decisions infinitely more complicated and difficult;, 
Yes? 

Q-rj: Would you be willing to expand this to take in the whole question of the 
theoretical sciences which would tell you about the natural hierarchy of ends — 

S: Don T t help you in a given case. They are not sufficient. They are cniy a 

condition for stating the problem and a partial condition because what may be in¬ 
trinsically' higher'may not be the most urgent. For example, it may be intrinsic¬ 
ally higher, maybe, to seek the truth, but to undergo an operation may be the 
most urgent and no one v. r ould say that these are morally things 0 Yes? 

Qp : They had a famous case which they always use in the Law School of a captain 
at sea in a lifeboat. This actually occurred before an English court. There 
was not a chance of being picked up and it appeared that everyone was going to 
die on the boat. They were on the brink of starvation and the captain and his 
ere;? were eventually involved in an act of cannibalism. And then v.ithin a short 
period of time they were picked up and the captain was brought before s. court of 
law. 

S: Yes, that*s surely a very extreme case where it is Impossible to judge. 

Qcf: It would seen to me that in extreme situations the prudent man might have to 
inink of killing himself rather than being captured. For instance, I*a thinking 
of the Prime Minister of England. In some situations it might be better to kill 
yourself before you are captured. ... You have to consider the possibility of 
killing yourself. 

•S: Can you explain to me how far this is relevant to our question new? 
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Because the prudent man has to consider in some situations killing himself 
as being a right decision, whereas the master of the art, the doctor, would say 
never to kill himself. 

S: Yes,'for him as artisan, in this capacity, not as human being, this question, 

of course, never arises. Yes, but I still don't follow it* Yes? 

I want to raise a confusing issue. What about the issue of euthanasia? 

Ynere is the story of a doctor whose wife was very very sick and she wanted re¬ 
lief of her pain so he killed her. The next day he went into his office’ and he 
found a medical journal on his desk that had been there for two weeks and in this 
journal was the cure for this disease his wife had* 

S: Tiell, I would say that shows the wisdom of abstaining from mercy killing. I 

could not draw ary other conclusion. 
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there was only one thing where you surely said the thing that is not. Aristotle 
does not reject, at the beginning of Boole VI, the mean. He only says that it is 
insufficient. 

0: 1/ell, he pats It aside in favor of a deeper inquiry. 

S: But, in other words, that’s the point. . ♦ * I did not quite understand vhat 

you said regarding the difference between the praiseworthy things and the venera¬ 
ble things. That I didn’t see. (Inaudible reply). Yes, that one can say but 
one can also say* « . * 

« D « and then toward the end it case out: the end is wisdom. Yes, but what about 
these not few people who cannot be wise, who cannot be theoretically wise? To 
what do they look in making ? Put it this way: how does Aristotle an¬ 

swer the question as to where does the prudent man look in order to make his 
choice of the mean? The end is moral virtue. But how is the end of moral virtue 
known to the non-theoretically wise man and hov does he know that is the right 
thing? If you take a gentleman, on the one hand, a crook, on the other, how does 
the gentleman know that the crooks principles arc wrong? How does he know that? 
(Inaudible reply: appears to have mentioned v experience.” )* * * Is this knowledge? 
The darkness is here the cognitive status of the ends* That’s the big difficulty. 
You saw it* Virtue is dark* 


Before I turn to that I have to say a word about Sir. Seltzer’s query. This 
is a very good query. It is one of the rare cases where someone makes a criti¬ 
cism of what I suggested on the basis of understanding and not on the basis of a 
parrot-like repetition of wax V/eber' s methodology, and this has never happened to 
r.e in print so I appreciate it very much. I can only say this* It really ques¬ 
tions tile whole position vrhich I takes nothing less than that; and it does f- in 
a very apt and reasonable way. I cannot discuss it now: impossible. Otherwise I 
would have to give some lectures. But I suggest — because yon won’t be able to 
read what I wrote. Y/ell, the difficulty — v/hat is his chief difficulty? 'Aris¬ 
totle’s political or moral science is somehow linked up, somehow linked up, with 
his theoretical science, and his theoretical science is much’ more difficult to 
ascend to than to his moral science. Y/hat Aristotle says, say, about liberality 
can be said to be as true today as it was in older tines, but what he says about 
heaven and about animals and plants does not have this evidence. This Is a fam¬ 
ous difficulty. And you do not raise the question in This form; you arc very 
sensibly modest and say we have to accept the possibility that Aristotle’s theo¬ 
retical teaching might be true. Prior to investigation we cannot know that, bust 
we hot therefore study the whole theoretical work of Aristotle, the Logic , inys - 
ics, and so on? Absolutely* Y/e must do that* But, you know, so many things 
which we must do we don’t do without becoming guilty because we have to make our 
choices, our decisions* Life is so short and all these other things* So a poli¬ 
tical scientist cannot be expected to become a competent student of the Physics 
and Logic. I mean. I’m sufficiently common-sensical to admit that, against you. 


But how does the question come up, the theoretical question come up, in 
context cf political science?" Very briefly this: the Aristotelian tnesrs as 
there is a sphere of prudence, both private and public, which is relatively 
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closed so that your theoretical knowledge or ignorance does not seriously affect 
It. This is one side of the matter. But only relatively closed because — and 
here' vre come to the practical issue — the sphere of prudence is always threat¬ 
ened, at all tines, by theoretically -wrong opinions; in our tine by the positiv¬ 
istic methodology, especially, which is incompatible with prudence, but also by 
other things. 'V/e have also such things like Marxism or Nazism or whatever you 
take. In brief, it is impossible to be a competent political scientist if one is 
not able to meet these theoretical issues posed by logical positivism, on the one 
hand, and by such things as Marxism and Nazism on the other* And there may be 
some other things of this kind. Do you see? Nov/ this is, however, feasible 
within political science* It is possible for a political scientist to meet the 
issue created by logical positivism and it is possible to meet the issues created 
by, say, Marxism and Nazism* The latter is dene, even on the college level some- 
tines, in the so-called “Isms" course* This is, I think, the practical solution 
to your question; I refer you to a passage in my 11 Epilogue” to Storing*s book, 
page 309, bottom, to 310, top. (I made a note here.) 

But I have a broader suggestion which I address to the class* I think Mr* 
Seltzer and I should have a real disputation in the Fall Quarter — no, honestly 

— and In which you elaborate this much more than you do now* It is for your own 
good* And then we have'it out in the political science club* ’That do you think 
about that? M r* Kirvran, would it not be — 

0: hr* Lyons is the President now — 

S: V/ell, is tills not surely the same thing? I mean, usually I address this 

group ary-way* I mean, usually I talk to the union anyway during the year. IVhy 
den*t -,/e do it next time in this form of a disputation* You be the challenger — 

Og: I realty don*t feel competent to — 

S: Dell, do some homework over the summer* 

Xes, Mr. Butterworth*s question regarding justice; where would one classify 
justice* Sven though Aristotle says that justice is part of the moral virtues cr 
it is one of the moral virtues it is certainly quite distinct from the other mor¬ 
al virtues and yet it is not like the other intellectual virtues* Answer: it is 
a moral virtue* It is'different because, speaking quite externally, there is no 
wrong extreme; I mean, there is only injustice; There is no — bow shall I say? 

— the sucker, as I call it, sucker or Socrates, whomever you take: this is not 
taken into consideration deliberately by Aristotle* That*s a moral virtue and it 
has to do with the subject matter of justice as distinguished from the other vir¬ 
tues. (Inaudible question.) This is not the definition of the moral virtues. It 
has something to do v.*ith the desires, the inclinations, of the individual, where¬ 
as the intellectual virtues are not perfections of the desires. -Jhethcr a man is 
greedy for what belongs to others or he is not; that Is a kind of his desire* To 
that extent it’s a moral virtue. Yes, Mr. Reinkin. 

Q: I would like to go back to the gentleman and the philosopher and change one 

word. Xou speak of the man of prudence looking to habit. 

S: The gentlaman is a prudent man* 

Q: As habit. And you say there*s still some darkness and we don*t see vuat the 

connection is v/ith the philosopher who looks to wisdom, and if you replace habit 
by the laws — 
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S: Ch, that*s beautiful but if the laws were always good there would be no 

question* Then it is simp3y, the knowledge Yfhich the prudent man requires is vsiat 
he gets through the law giver. But unfortunately the legislators "are not always 
good. Therefore this wonderful solution is not sufficient* 

r 

'Q: You could not have a gentleman in a society that was ignorant of good laws. 

If the laws were wholly bad then there wculdn ! t be any gentlemen* 

Sx Ko, oh no* That can be© There are people born irith good natures* There 
were gentlemen in Athens, which according to the strict doctrine of Plato was a 
bad regime. There are regimes which are tolerant* The democracy described in 
the eighth book of the Republic is very bad, but it is tolerable,' Therefore, all 
kinds of nice people were possible in Athens: Nicias, Demosthenes, Pericles* 

Q: (Inaudible.) 

•S: Yes, well, this Is an extremely rare case: that you would have a regime 

where all laws are preposterous* Some good laws exist everywhere and one can s ay 
as long as the family is. not entirely destroyed there is a chance that in same 
families the children v/ill be brought up in a nice way 0 There can be gentlemen 
in a bad regime* 

Q: (Inaudible.) 

S: Yes, but even the settled rules, I mean connected with the notions of honor 

and fealty, were very bad. Good* But we come to that question* * „ * 3hr* Burn¬ 
ham. 

Q2 : 1 was going to say, wouldn f t one say that Aristotle 1 s answer about the cog¬ 

nitive status of the moral virtues be that they require prudence and prudence has 
both reason and — 

S: Yes, sure, prudence is a form of reason* But let us now turn to that* Per¬ 

haps we clear it up. 

Host let us start as simply as we can with the theme of Book VI. In order to 
do the right thing one must will the right thing because otherwise you do the 
right thing for the wrong reason* You must will the right thing* And before one 
can will it one must know it* This seems to be clear* Edit the right thing is 
not made known by the law, positive or natural, for the positive law may be bad 
a.nd natural right is changeable* The right thing is> of course, always the 
right thing to do here and now, in the circumstances, and the circumstances may 
call for a change of the natural right* Aristotle must therefore identify rhe 
kind of knowledge v/hich is required for doing the' right thing and' make clear hcvr 
that knowledge cooperates with the will* This is, very generally, the subject 
of Book VI* How doing the right thitg occurs, however, not only in action but 
also within the arts* Therefore Aristotle must make clear the difference be¬ 
tween action and production^ production being the arts, but this falls under the 
heading, kinds of knovrledge, because art is also a kind of knowledge. Now we 
read only a very few passages today because we have now a whole book* 1*11 say 
something about 1139 &, 22 to 26* 

Iloral virtue is a habit of preferring or choosing* Choice is desire going 
with deliberation. I mean, if you desire without deliberating then it is mere 
desire as the animals too have it* Choice going with deliberation or reasoning 
or figuring out; the Greek \:ord, logistikai. The logos nust be true and the 
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desire'must be correct* Only then is the action virtuous* But in such a way, of 
course, that the true logo s must agree Tilth the correct desire* Othervn.se there 
is a conflict and the action cannot be virtuous* Here there is a'difficulty,, The 
correctness of the desire seems to -precede the truth of the logos^ the logos ena¬ 
bling you to determine what is the right thing here and now. ’dr”is it the other 
way' around? The answer: desire, gives you the end , the correct desirfe the true ' 
end, and the reasoning supplies the knowledge of the'means. The end,'let us say, 
is determined by nature* That would be the simplest, the correct end; and the 
means are determined by reason* For example, the end: self-preservation in the 
simple case* This'is not figured out by us. That determines us by nature. But 
then we figure out, hour can I, circumstanced as I am, preserve ayself, for exam¬ 
ple in a tornado or- in illness or whatever the case may be* But, of course, here 
the question arises, how can we distinguish between the correct or natural desire 
and the incorrect and the unnatural desire? The reason involved here is practic¬ 
al reason which as such is distinguished from theoretical reason*, 

Previously Aristotle had distinguished between the scientific knowledge and 
the deliberative figuring out of reason. Well, scientific: vro will find out la¬ 
ter what Aristotle means by it. Then there is another kind of reasoning which he 
calls deliberative and/or logistic, which, of course, has nothing to* do with lo¬ 
gistic as used in military science but logistikai means figuring out, a figuring 
out kind' of reasoning. Xou figure out how to construct a triangle, hour to build 
a bridge, how to act in these and these circumstances. It mil later on become 
clear* 


How in the first statement both were described in fact as theoretical* The 
fdeliberative, the logistic, is not necessarily practical* You'will see that this 
is of some importance* YJhat does he mean by that? Everything, even the objects' 
of action or of art, this shoemaker's material no?/ for making this pair of shoes, 
can be made the object of theoretical understanding. It can be done* You can 
take a purely theoretical attitude toward objects of action or art. There is a 
simple proof of that known at all times: history; A historian studies actions 
done by particular men in particular cities, but^ of course, they have beer, modi¬ 
fied somewhat. They have been actions completed, but it is still not'scientific 
knowledge in the strict sense of the term* The acts, the done things, are not 
the subject of practical reason anymore, nor are they the objects of theoretical 
reason* This is a particularly important interesting case. The objects of ac¬ 
tion, '.--hat shall I do now, are not in themselves of any theoretical interest* 

That is what Aristotle means* They are interesting' only to the individual actor: 
man or individual. One does not, strictly speaking, learn something by the use 
of practical reason. Yeti learn something from your thoughts so it * s easier for 
you to act the next time, but you do not learn something funds?, eiitally* For ex¬ 
ample, if you make such a mistake regarding a particular firm you learn never to 
do it again, but the major premise, don ? t do business with unreliable firms — 
vr ell at a certain moment when you make that clear for the first time you acquire 
for the first time that major premise, but later on it's too general anymore* 


Now in 1139^35^ following, Aristotle' speaks for the first time of the differ¬ 
ence between art and action or production, making, and action. This is so impor¬ 
tant because the mean, as we remember, is of course as important ± 2 : the arts as 
it is in action* The shoemaker wants to make a fitting shoe, a shoe that is nei¬ 
ther too large (excess) nor too small (defect)* Therefore to that exrent art and 
action are very closely akin* Whet is'the difference? And the answer given 
first is that the arts are all partial, all partial, deal with a part of the hu¬ 
man good* There is no universal art* TEe~v;hole human good is the concern of 
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action* Therefore arts have a'greater theoretical exactness than the sphere of 
action* The end is doing well, but not in the sense in which we use the word 
nov: doing wall, acting well. This means this particular good act non as part of 
one 8 s good life* But the end which you propose is not directly the good life* It 
is this action now, of course understood as part of the good life, and not merely 
as a means for the good life* If you go to a shoemaker and get shoes these shoes 
are never an end. They are always a means, always a means*' -That for the shoema¬ 
ker is tlie end, the shoes, is in itself a means. In acting, only in acting, is 
the action the end. The particular good action is the end* Good* 

__ -M+ em 

In 1139blii we find a second repetition. The first time'Aristotle had dis¬ 
tinguished between two kinds of' contemplating: the scientific, on the one hand, ' 
and the deliberative, logistic, on the other. In the second statement, 1139a26, 
following, he distinguishes between theoretical and practical reasoning* And 
now what does he do"? Oh yes, let us read this characteristic beginning* 

0: Let us then discuss these virtues afresh, going more deeply into 

the matter. 

Ss Yes, higher up, and let us speak about them again* It is an explicit repe¬ 
tition* This I mention only with a view to the question of Aristotle's proce¬ 
dure* Let us now read the immediate sequel* 

0: Let it be assumed that there are five qualities* * * « 

S: New, in other words, what he said hitherto was deliberately incomplete* Not 

he busts the case wide epen and brings in the whole issue* But it would have 
been much more systematic to open the whole book with the following remark* Read 
that: the next sentence* 

0: * . * that there are five qualities through which the mind achieves 

truth in affirmation or denial, namely art or technical skill, scien¬ 
tific knowledge, prudence, wisdom, and intelligence. 

St Yes, let us stop here* This should have been said at the beginning* Aris¬ 
totle does not proceed in this way* He brings it up only in a more advanced 
stage of the argument because he wanted us to concentrate on some particular 
points right from the beginning. Nov# you see that prudence is in the center* 
Forgive me this pedantic remark but I enjoy finding more and more evidence for 
iny merely empirical rule that the most important is in the center* Now you see 
again what it means here. Prudence is not the most important in itself* ' That 
rv/e learn later. It*s wisdom. But it T s the most important in the context, natur¬ 
ally. In the context of ethics we must understand prudence above everything 
else* How in his treatment he proceeds as follows: he treats first tile excel¬ 
lences— let us call these excellences — which presuppose knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples and then the excellences which consist in knowledge of the principles* 
First he speaks of science in this chapter and this is explicitly based — expli¬ 
citly based (it is a unique case in this whole book) — on Aristotle's Logic * Ha 
calls it the Analytic. But what does this mean? The other intellectual virtues 
mentioned here are not the objects of analytics* There he cannot refer to that* 

Science, we' learn here, is a habit of demonstrative knowledge and that 
means, of course, in the first place mathematical sciences are science. They 
start from known principles and j£r. Burnham explained that* But how do we get 
Jths principles themselves? This is a question which one cannot altogether avoid. 
■Aristotle goes into that here: he says by induction. But induction doesn't mean 
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in Aristotle what it means in Francis Bacon or today. You just look around. You 
lead up; epagogei means literally leading up to, look around. For example, hew 
do you proceoci' when speaking to someone who has never heard of a triangle? You 
show him: here, that 5 s a triangle. This, this, various kinds of triangles: these 
all are triangles. Yes, you show him, and perhaps you show him also that there 
are such things not only on the blackboard but there are also things somewhere 
■which are triangles or circles or lines. You lead up to so that he knows this is 
something which is there and not merely by virtue of arbitrary invention* I 
think we leave it at this point. 

The next item he'discusses -- because we have to concentrate on prudence — 
the next is art. Art, production, is not merely knowledge although one can say 
its core is knowledge. Aristotle speaks here, of course, only of its cognitive 
element, the knowledge element in art, because clearly, say, a shoemaker who 
knows how to make shoes must have the know-how and the know-how does not consist 
merely in knowing certain rules. You know, you v:ouldn J t say a man has the know¬ 
how if he is a'kind of back seat driver and could never drive himself. So this 
manual element, if I may say so, is of course also essential to art, but it is 
not'the core. The core is the knowledge. But in art too — scientific knowledge, 
art, and prudence are not knowledge of principles. The principles to which the 
artisan refers are given to him, presupposed by him: protection of feet, human 
feet* That 5 s'the end and with a vie?; to which he looks'around for material, 
leather, wood, or whatever it may be, probably not iron, and he looks around fer 
bow to go about, you know, how to do it: how to prepare the material and how to 
build it, transform it, into a shoe. 

i-jcw we come, then, to practical wisdom. You see, also for those who are in¬ 
terested in this trivial thing, while he changes the order in the execration from 
the order in the initial enumeration prudence remains in the center. So pedantic 
can Aristotle he and it is, at the same timo, also a good'lesson for us. Now let 
us turn to lli|Oa 25 , at the beginnirg of this chapter; yes, at the beginning of 
the chapter on prudence. 

0: V/e may arrive at a definition of prudence by considering who are 

the persons whom v;e call prudent. 

S: I don*t have to say that Aristotle doesn*t speak of a definition of prudence. 

That makes it all much more school-like than Aristotle is. “Regarding prudence, 11 
and so on; not definition. But all right. 

0: Now it is held to be the mark of a prudent nan to be'able to deliberate 

well about what is good and advantageous for himself, not in some one de¬ 
partment, for instance what is good for his health or strength, but wnat 
is advantageous as a means to the good life in general. 

S: "As a whole." Yes. So this is again clear: the arts are partial. Pruderce 

is not partial. Yes. Now go on. 

0: This is proved by the fact that we also speax of people as prudent or 

vise in some particular thing, when they calculate well with a view to 
attaining some particular end of value. ... 

S: Can you think of an example? /O: Inaudible.7 Or a ma Y be g°°d 

in finding the right 7 /ives for the right men, particularly good in that respect 
and in no other respect. But we call it prudence nevertheless although it is 
only a partial prudence because there is no techne , no art of it. There is no 
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art, strictly speaking* But prudence simply, with which alone we are concerned, 
is distinguished from art by its totality* Yes? 

0: . * . (other than those ends which are the object of an art); so that 

the prudent man in general will be the man who is good at deliberating 
about the whole. 

57 But no one deliberates about things that cannot vary, nor about 

things not -within his power to do* Hence inasmuch as scientific know¬ 
ledge involves demonstration, whereas things whose fundamental principles 
are variable are'not capable of demonstration, because everything abou t 
them is variabl e, and' inasmuch as one cannot deliberate about things 
that are of necessity, it follows that prudence is not the same as sci- 
ence* Nor can it be the same as art. It is not science because matters 
I of conduct admit of variation; and not art, because doing and making are 
Igenerically different, since making aims at an end distinct from the act 
|of malting, whereas in doing the end cannot be other than the act itself: . , 

S: Xes, let us stop here for one moment. Vie see, in the first place, that in 

/the sphere of prudence the principles, the archai, are changeable. In the case 
/of science they are not ohangeable. A triapgle"aIways means a triangle. Y/hat 
1 this means we don't know yet. we have only the statement* But here we may re- 
| mind ourselves as a minor help of the fact that in the fifth book we have _£gen 
that the n atural right, which is a principle, is changeabl e! So"this "is univer- 
’ salizsd now. In the sphere of prudence the principles are changeable# And fur¬ 
thermore art has its'end outside the activity; obviously. The end of housebuild- 
,t ing is a house there, when it is completed completely divorced'from the activity 
of housebuilding, whereas prudence has as its end the activity, the good act# Now 
let us go on. 

0: It remains therefore that it is a truth-attaining rational quality, 

concerned with action in relation to things that are good and bad for 
human beings. 

Hence, men like Pericles are deemed prudent, because they possess 
a faculty of discerning what things are good for themselves and for 
mankind; ... 

S: 9 For mankind" can give a wrong notion; "for the human beings." 'In other 

words, Aristotle does not suggest that Pericles thought of the greatest good of 
the' greatest number of - human beings all over the globe, for example in the Spar¬ 
tan, Peloponnesian War, whatever it is. Good. 

0: . * . and that is our conception of an expert in domestic economy or 

political science. 

(This also accounts for the word temperance, which signifies 'pre¬ 
serving prudence. 1 

S' That is a word which I translated moderation, sophrosyne, and Aristotle 
uses an etymology of dubious value, that sophrosyne is derived from sotsein, pre¬ 
serving prudence. We don't have to go into that because what Aristotle means is 
independent of that etymology. 

0: And moderation does in fact preserve our belief as to our orm good; 

for pleasure and pain do not destroy or pervert all beliefs, for in- * 
stance, the belief that the three angles of a triangle are, or are not, 
together equal to two right angles, but only beliefs concerning action# 

The first principles of action are the end to which our acts are means; 
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but a nan corrupted by a love of pleasure or fear of pain, entirely 
fails to discern any first principl e, and cannot see that he ought to 
choose and do everything as a means to this end, and for its sake; for 
vice tends to destroy the sense of principle,) 




S: It tends to destroy the principle. There T s nothing of the sense of it; In 

the sphere of prudence or action the principles, that for the sake of'which, or 
the things to be done, do not come to sight at all — (now let me see, I'm sorry). 
No, the implication: yes, what do we see? In the case of prudence as disting¬ 
uished from art and theoretical knowledge the principles are affected by our mor¬ 
ality or immorality. A man may be immoral, to use a convenient expression, and 
can be theoretically perfectly sound in his demonstration* And the sane may be 
true of an artisan; we have discussed this interesting case of the drunk carpen¬ 
ter* But in moral matters, in matters of action, that is not possible. Here the 
decency or indecency of the man affects his grasp of the principles.' Let us see: 
what does he mean? Yes, what are the principles here which he means, which are 
destroyed by hnmorality? Which are they? /inaudible reply./ Yes, but is this 
not again presupposed by the prudent man? I mean, prudence does not supply the 
principles. Prudence doesn't supply the principles; prudence acts on the basis 
of knowledge of principles. Kon if a man is immoral then his sense of the prin¬ 
ciples is destroyed or weakened, or is blurred* That is the point which he makes 
hitherto. Now let us wait until we come — later on. 


Hew in the next chapter he turns to the awareness of principles of which he 
had not spoken hitherto. To repeat'again: these first three things which he has 
mentioned — these are science, art, and prudence — they all presuppose know¬ 
ledge of the principles. They are based on knowledge of the principles. They do 
not supply knowledge of the principles* Now he turns to the question of know¬ 
ledge of the principles and he speaks first of the principles of science* Ylhat 
is the faculty or the excellence by virtue of which we know the principles? And 
this is called by Aristotle nous which we can translate or express by intelli¬ 
gence, intelleetingj by intelTecting, by grasping with the mind's eye. Well, in 
modern times this notion of nous has become blurred. The Platonic-Aristotelian 
view is very briefly this: there are two actions of'the mind, let us say, ir.tel- 
lecting and reasoning. Reasoning connects. I mean, before you can connect two 
ideas you must first have grasped'each idea by itself* The grasp ox the idea is 
nous*' The linking up, connecting, comparing: that's a matter of reasoning — in 
'Greek, . So we have here an answer to the question regarding the faculty 

.by which we have knowledge of the principles of demonstration, the principles of 
science. The question which is much more important to us is ho 7 / do v/e get the 
principles of action, the principles of action as distinguished from demonstra¬ 
tion. In the case of the arts it is not interesting because we all' know. Look 
at the shoemaker, look at the physician: how he has the end, health, protection 
of feet, victory in the case of the general. That's no particular question. In 
action it's a great question. 

Neff this leads to the conclusion in the next chapter, which we read, in 
lll^laly, following. Mow he turns to something else which is wisdom. How is 'wis¬ 
dom related to what went before? Yov do you have it? 

0: Hence it is clear that wisdom must be the most perfect of the modes of 

knowledge. The wise man therefore must not only know the conclusions 
that follow from his first principles, but also have a true conception 
of those principles themselves. Hence wisdom must be a combination of 
intelligence and scientific knowledge. ... 
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S: Yes, well; "between intellect and science, B between grasping, clear grasp of 

the principles, and demonstration. Demonstration belongs to the sphere of 
dianouia. In Latin that is intellectus /something was apparently vritten on the 
Blackboard to which he referred/and dianouia is ratio, Wisdom comprises both* 
Someone r.iay know the principles simply Vecaus e they are transmitted to them: I 
tell you so (period) and then ho can argue very well on the basis of the princi¬ 
ples* That is demonstration* 'But, of course, if he does not have the grasp of ' 
the principles he is, in a way, blinds He acts on authority* On the other hard, 
if a man has Only knowledge of the principles, only nous, and cannot draw conclu¬ 
sions from it, he also is, in a way — is sure2y not a wise man because he 
doesn't know what the principles imply* Both, Let us read on where you left 
off* Let us fit'st read that* 


0: * * * it must be a consummated knowledge of the most exalted objects. 

For it is absurd to think'that political science or prudence is 
the loftiest kind of knowledge, inasmuch as man is not the highest thing 
in the world. 

I 

S: He doesn't say "the loftiest"; "the most serious*” Aristotle has a very 

serious view of seriousness* 


0: And as 'wholesome* and 'good 1 mean one thing for men and another for fishes, 

whereas ’white* and 'straight' mean the same thing always, so everybody - 
..6 would denote the same thing by 'wise,* but not by 'prudent'; for each 

kind of beings will describe as prudent, and will entrust itself to, one 
who can discern its own particular welfare; hence even some of the lower 
animals are said to be prudent, namely those which display a capacity for 
forethought as regards their own lives 0 

It is also clear that wisdom cannot be the same thing as political 
j science; for if we are to call tcnowledge of our own'interests wisdom, 

there will be a number of different kinds of wisdom, one for each spe¬ 
cies: there cannot be a single such wisdom dealing with the good of all 
living things, ary more than there is one art of medicine for all exist 1 - 
' ing things. It may be argued that man is superior to the other animals, 

but this makes no difference. . . • 


it -f-.i-ifi ? H tin 


S: Ho, that is "the best”’: "that man is the best of the other animals," not 

merely better, Xes, this makes no difference — yes? 


0: . * * but this makes no difference: since there exist other things far 

more divine in their nature than man, for instance, to mention the most 
visible, the things of which the celestial sj^stem is composed* 

S: Literally, the cosmos, but Aristotle understands indeed primarily by cosmos 

the heaven. Xes. 

0: These considerations therefore shovr that wisdom/is)both scientific 

knovfledge and intuitive intelligence* » * * 

S: Xes, that is one way — yes, but — yes, all right. 

0: * * . /nous/ as regards the things of the most exalted nature* This is 

why people say that men like Anaxagoras and Thales 'may be wise but are 
not prudent, 1 when they see them display ignorance of their own inter¬ 
ests; and while admitting them to possess a knowledge that is rare, mar¬ 
vellous, difficult and even superhuman, they yet declare this knowledge 
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to be us el ess, because these sages do not seek to know the things that 
£va* G good for human beings. 



S: They “do not seok the human good." Let us stop here for one moment. Now 

this is, of course, a very crucial passage. That is undeniable. Yes. 


Because where do we go "with wisdom if we haven't been prudent now. 


i 


11 

! 


S: Yes, let us first understand'vrhat Aristotle explicitly says. He clearly as¬ 

serts that wisdom, i.e. knowledge, i 3 e. intellect plus demonstration, combined, 
is by far superior in dignity to prudence and the reason is prudence has to do 
with what is good'for man. How the suggestion that there are other animals which 
can be prudent is, of course, strictly provisional. In the strict sense'no ani¬ 
mal other than man is prudent. Prudence has to do' with the merely human, which' 
is of interest only to human beings for their life, and therefore it is partial, 
just as medicine is« Aristotle gives an examples where are people doctors arxl 
horse doctors. But the people doctors deal only with human health. The horse 
doctors deal only with horsic health, if T*e may coin this word, and this is es¬ 
sentially partial. Nov there are quite a few other things here to but 

| the relation between political science, as he translates it, ar.d prudence will 
' come up later on. The key point is this: man is only a part of the whole and 
therefore any knowledge of man and of things relevant to nan cannot be the uni¬ 
versal, all-comprehensive knowledge; ard this is the knowledge of the cosmos, 
provisionally stated, loosely stated. In a way everything is clear. 

/boring the last six lines of the transcript, the defect which was mentioned ear¬ 
lier began to interfere with the audibility. Slips os will be used as necessary 
in what follows./ 


But there is one point which I cannot (?) understand immediately ard which I 
believe is one obstacle to our understanding now. This is hard for us to under¬ 
stand because we think, of course, T/hen people speak of science — we think na- ' 
turally of modern natural science and there the question may very 'well be raised, 
why should this be of greater dignity than moral-political science. Indeed, why 
should it? Because that is as partial as human knowledge. It is only the sub¬ 
human. V/hy should the knowledge of the sub-human be of higher dignity than know¬ 
ledge of the human? For us this is not immediately intelligible. Now I would 
like to mention one point. We regard it as possible that knowledge of moral 
principles or of political principles is of higher dignity than knowledge of na¬ 
ture. '.That is the condition for the supermacy of morality as it was stated with 
particular emphasis by Kant? Answer — vfhat is the answer? Why did Kant reject 
this whole notion? 


0: Impossibility of knowing the whole. 

S: Yes. The most venerable things, as /iris to tie calls them, are not know-able. 

In traditional terms, * speculative metaphysics is impossible. If there is no pos¬ 
sibility of knowledge, say, of'the soul as soul, because what scientific psychol¬ 
ogy deals with is not the soul, therefore there is no speculative knowledge of 
any true dignity. I note another point here which has very much to do with the 
issue raised by Kant. When he speaks of the status of secondary qualities, good 
or bad means arrays good for someone, for an individual or for a species but for ; 
white or black does not mean white for or black for. It means white. And the 
fact — I don't know 'Whether Aristotle knew that — that dogs don * t see or other' 
animals don't see some of the colors; (the higher animals: that the lower animals, 
the , don't see, he knew, of course) — but that, say, the color line as 
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we know it may be perceptual only by men? that is uninteresting to Aristotle. 

You know the distinction between primary and secondary qualities as they were 
stated by Locke: the weight and size, such qualities, are primary qualities, but 
the sensible qualities, colors, sounds, and so on, are the secondary qualities. 
One implication was only the primary' qualities belong to the thing; the secondary- 
qualities are in us. Vfhen the atoms, colorless, soundless things, affect us then 
they appear as colored, sounding, and what the other qualities are. For Aris¬ 
totle that doesn’t exist. The secondary qualities belong as much to the thing as 
the primary qualities. But there are qualities which things have which have a 
relativity to man in themselves because when you say, “This is good," "This thing 
is good,” you mean always a relativity to man or maybe to individuals' or you may 
also say it’s good for fishes, but it is alv/ays relative to something, which is 
not true of the sensual (?) qualities. That is of crucial importance and was one 
of the differences between modern philosophy and Aristotelian and Platonic phil¬ 
osophy in the crucial seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


17 c note also another point'here as is shown by the examples of Anaxagoras 
and Thales, famous philosophers. A man may be vrt.se without being prudent. 
Thales was not prudent, as is shown by the fact that looking at the stars he 
fell into a ditch. Ho could not take care of his own business. And, of course, 
k* since prudence and moral virtue are inseparable there can bo a man who is vrt.se 
without having mora l virtu e. 


Q: TJhat about the time ho cornered the market on vino presses? 

S: Yes, sure. That is the proof that Thales was not as dumb as that Thracian 

ray have thought. But Aristotle starts here from common views. 


0%: i.'hy is it that art is partial and prudence is total? 

S: For a man. And that is very good. Fc roach, then, this proportion: art to 

prudence equal to prudence to wisdom. Art deals with a part of the human good. 
Frudcncc deals with the whole human good. Fisdom deals with the whole, not mere¬ 
ly with the whole human good but with the whole. That is immediately clear. 

(Appears to have thought that the discussion which mentioned Kant, above, 
assorted who superiority of rooralit 3 r .) 

S: No, I tried to explain one obstacle which wc have today in understanding 

Aristotlo because for us — X suppose for most of us today — it would make* 
sense to say that knowledge of human things in the widest senso of iho word, _jxqr 
manity — that comes from "man" — you know? — that humanity has a higher digni¬ 
ty than natural science: perhaps not from tho point of view of simple cognitive 
standards of exactness, perhaps not, but as subject matter; that these marvelous 
notions of tho stars and of the planets cannot be compared with the most atro¬ 
cious actions of the worst criminal because he has intelligence. He has intolli- 
' gcnce and they lack intelligence. So for us, I believe, it is immcdiataLy sensi¬ 
ble' that the sciences of man should be of higher dignity because their object, 
man, is of higher dignity* Docs it not make sense for us today to say that the 
sciences of nan aro of highor dignity becauso man is of a higher dignity than 
sub-human nature? 


Qj.: (As to whether this was the Aristotelian view.) 

S: No, Aristotle rojocts this vie?/. Foil, the reason being that the heavenly 

bodios are for him not soulless beings. That’s one point. Tho heavenly bodies 
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arc for hi n not soulless beings. I cannot go into that now. But thorc is an¬ 
other one, a reason'which we can immediately understand: because scienco as Aris¬ 
totle means it here, or vrisdon norr, has to do with' tho whole* Of this whole nan* 
is, of course, a part* And if our natural science, insofar as it deals with man, 
should givo onfy a segment of man or naybe a caricature of inan then it is not the 
^ true science of man* Then we would be in need of a theoretical science of nan 
which, of course, would not be moral and political philosophy because they are 
practical sciences. But the understanding of' the nature of nan would still be a 
part of a complete natural science oven today, regardless of whether our natural 
science is able to provido that or not, and I believe it is unable to provide it. 

Q-: How docs it follov/ that we axe in need of a theoretical science for our un¬ 
derstanding of Sian? 

S: But a theoretical man wishes today, as in the olden tines, to havo universal 

knowledge and he would not be satisfied with a knowledge of a part of the whole, 
namely of other things sub-human. That would not bo knowledge of the whole. This 
theoretical science would surely bo higher. * „ © By the way, one reason why 
ethics ceased to be a practical scioneo and became a theoretical scionce as it is 
jI now is because it is meant to supply. . . the thooretical knowledge of nan. Never 
forget: Aristotle is very clear, this is a practical science. 


0^; Inaudible. 

S: Yes, we come to that later. That is a very important question. But I give 

you only a provisional answer, but it is a very authontic answer* This book was 
said to bo some kind of political science: politikei tis 0 That means it is not 
political science altogether. Differently stated, Aristotle 1 s Ethics is in a 
sense theoretical. • • « 

Q^: Docs this mean that, the proper study of the cosmos would be the concern of 
natural science? 

S: Yes, of course. We must not forget this: we use the tern metaphysics, a 

non-Aristotelian term. Aristotle uses the term the first philosophy, and the 
first philosophy is all-comprehensive and it deals with tho principles of every¬ 
thing/ I mean, if 5 r ou take, for example, such a work as On The Soul , if you want 
to make a pigeon hole in a way in which Aristotle docs not pigeon'hole, that is 
somehow in between natural science ... and is really psychology, /Reversal of 
tape, eliminating the defective audibilityT* "here ho speaks about tab mind, which 
is, after all, the highest theme of Be Anisia . VJhat is that? I mean, if you un¬ 
derstand by natural science, in a somewnat untraditional sense, the knowledge of 
everything, meaning of the kinds of everything, of all kinds of beings, then you 
can call it natural science. 

Q^: T/buld this be the distinction between teleological natural science as op¬ 
posed to — 

S: - Yes, sure, you can put it this way. Sure. Yes, this is the last, question 
new, at this point. 

tfould you say that the deepest difficulty of nodern scientific psychology 
is that it’s based on human construction? 

S: Yes, perhaps. That is true of all modern science in a way. Sure,'but- this 

leads very far. Yes, one can say that. Dut this requires long studies, Hr. 
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Sells or, some of which you will do during the summer, as wc have soon. 

How let us continue our argument because wo have not yet reached the main 
difficulty. Prudence is concerned, as he explains in the sequel, with univorsals 
as well as v/ith particulars or singulars. As was shown by lir. Burnhan, don't do 
business with an unroliablo firm; this is an unreliable firm. Yes, that is good 
enough, Aristotle adds that knowledge of the singulars is more important than 
the former. It's much more important to know that you should not deal with this 
firm, "x," than to have the general notion and be blind regarding the particular 
case; If a man only in a groping way knows only, "I will never go again to that 
shop," he is a more prudent ran than the man who knows one should not go to bad 
shops but is unablo to subsume propcrly. Good. Nevertheless, in a sense the 
highest form of prudence is the most universal one. That is Il4lb22, follozing. 
That's the next chapter, or it is here in one edition used as a chapters when he 
says the relation of prudence and — yes, political science is not a good trans¬ 
lation. Let us say the political art, which is also not a por feet translation 
but it avoids the grossest error, as if /iris to tie were speaking of what is new 
called political science. Yes? "The political art and prudence is the same ha¬ 
bit • , A' : Do you have that? Yes, 

0: /Cur chapter eight*/ Prudence is indeed the sane quality of mind as 

uho political art;~though their essence is different," Of prudence as 
regards the state, one kind, as supreme and directive, is called legis¬ 
lative science, , , , /5rt?/ 

S: Arts always art, 

0: • . , art; the other, as c-ealing with particular occurrences, has the 

name, political art, that really belongs to both kinds. The latter is 
concerned with action and deliberation (for a parliamentary enactment' 
is a thing to be done, being the last step in a deliberative process), 
and this is why it is only those persons who'deal with particular facts 
who are spoken of as taking part in politics,* because it is only they 
vho perform actions, like the workmen in an industry. prudence also 
is commonly understood' to mean especially that kind of v'isdon which is 
concerned with oneself, the individual; and this is given the name, 
prudence, which really belongs to'all the kinds, while the others'are 
distinguished as domestic economy, legislature, and political art, the 
latter being subdivided into deliberative art and judicial art, 

S: Let us stop here and try to understand'it* How we have here first a dis¬ 

tinction of things which are the sane habit, as Aristotle pats it, but the being 
or the essence is different and that has to do with a difference of spheres, » ot; 
what is that schema? The «ost architectonic he calls it (like most comparable 
to what the architect is in relation to the builders, the carpenters) is the leg¬ 
islative. Then we have the political art, which is simply subject to the legis¬ 
lative, because all political action takes place in a framework of a constitution* 
however you call that, and this is therefore subject to that and it issues,'as 
Aristotle puts it, in decrees, meaning decisions regarding particular cases, as 
the legislative art lays down the laws, general and permanent rules. And then 
there is another one: the political is subdivided because there are two kinds of 
special decisions, those made in Parliament, as this Englishman puts it but let 
us say in the assembly, war or peace for example, and then those made in lew 
courts. Ard therefore there is a deliberative, or political in the narrower 
sense, and' the judicial. And of this the legislative is the highest. The legis¬ 
lative art, to speak of that first, is akin to prudence because it is concerned 
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v.*ith good laws for tiiis comunity. This is v;hat the legislator wants. He's not 
someone'in any classroom. Now these are all forms of prudence, as Thomas Aquinas 
puts it, insofar as they have their being not merely in reason alone but have 
also something in the desire. The legislator giving laws for a commanity must 
have not only judgment on what the good laws are; he must also be concerned with 
this community. That's the desire. But insofar as they exist in reason alone 
they are sometimes called practical sciences like ethics, economics, and politi¬ 
cal science. So we have now a very interesting thing. There is a possibility — 
/false start anticipating a point to be made below/. The legislator has to do 
with this particular community (poriod) as much as the prudent man is concerned 
with his well being or his family's. (That is economics when he has to do with 
his family's well being; economic prudence, because economic doesn't mean money- 
making but means management of the household including the beating of wife and 
the spanking of children. So one shouldn't translate it by economics because 
that is today misleading. Good*) Row in a way in the highest case, the legisla¬ 
tive case, it is possible — /again this point is dropped/. If you look at Aris¬ 
totle, what he is doing here in the Ethics and in the Politics, he doesn't legis¬ 
late, but he teaches legislators. Aristotle is not concerned with the laws of 
Corinth or of some other Greek city 0 He is concerned' with something from which 
every legislator can learn. The concern for the city, which means only for this 
or that city, is the sake of the legislator. So that is the meaning, ‘where Aris¬ 
totle said this at the beginningit is not the political art but it is some kind 
of political art'which he teaches, some kind because he is the teacher of states¬ 
men, legislators, judges, or what have you*' These sciences are, as they were 
called in the medieval literature sometimes, theoretical-practical. Thes r are not 
simply theoretical — /a possible slip of the tongue since the point he was driv¬ 
ing at sealed to be they are not simply practical; the point which was twice 
dropped above was apparently that it is possible for the political art as prac¬ 
ticed by the’teacher of legislators to be universal and not involved with a par¬ 
ticular city, hence to be to some extent theoretical./ 

That is important. That has a very great implication. If this is' so then 
in the true order of things since the individual is, of course, subject to the 
law, clearly, so that every prudent action depends for its being prudent on its 
being, generally speaking, law abiding — /he drops this to elucidate the last 
clause/. An action my be law abiding without being prudent, obviously. I mean, 
hot? many imprudent actions are not felonies of any kind. If you go all the time 
to that shop where you are cheated you do not commit a punishable offense, obvi¬ 
ously. But, on the other hand, if you do something which is illegal, that's im¬ 
prudent to do, generally speaking. There nay also be a situation where tae laws 
arc so bad that the prudent action must be illegal. So generally speaking the 
pr-udent action'is law abiding; the prudent action is subject to the law.. And the 
law, of course, is the work of the legislative art and the legislative art, if it 
is to be perfect, would have been acquired by sitting at the feet of a teacher of 
legislators, say of Aristotle or of Plato or perhaps even some others. Good* 

That would mean, however, that prudence is ultimately subject to an art, to that 
thing which Aristotle does which is not simply a higher form of prudence. This 
-is 8 X 1 important distinction to keep in mind. Surely this is crucial for the un¬ 
derstanding of what Aristotle is doing as a whole in his Politics and his Ethics . 
Political science as we call it now — all right, we can say that what Aristotle 
does in the Ethics and in his Politics' is political science, but this is some¬ 
thing different Iron the political - "art, from what the statesman in a given commu¬ 
nity does here and now. Action is always action here and now and this, as such, 
can never be the object of a science, only in a very complicated and derivative 
sense. Science has to do'with the universals and uses the particulars only as 
examples for illustration, but they aro not as such the objects of it. This, 
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then, has to be said about the relation of Aristotle's work — of course, if Ar¬ 
istotle ditin l t know prudence and didn't know prudent men he could never have 
written the book* But it is not in his capacity as a prudent man but as a nan 
transcending prudence, as a wise man, that he can write the book* Someone raised 
this difficulty. Yfere you the man, jar. Burnham? How did you state your ques¬ 
tion? 


0: I forgot now. 

S: 17ell, at any rate let us keep in mind this strange developaent: that in a 

sense prudence being subject to the legislative art is ultimately subject to the 
quasi - th eor ati cal enterprise of men like Aristotle and Plato. So 7/e would cone 
back fron Aristotle to the Platonic point of view. If the philosophers don't 
rule everything is wrong* It seens to be. But Aristotle does not take this way; 
we must see why in the immediate sequel. How, Mr* Butterworth. 

Q: I don't follow your reasoning as to why prudence is ultimately subject to an 

art. 


S: Becausee/ery prudent act takes place within a polis or within a political 

community of one kind or another and therefore it is subject to'that. The pru- 
*** dent man has always to consider the law and, generally speaking, his action must 
X be law abiding and this law is the work of an art, the legislative art. And if 
=* it is good, not by accident but certainly good, then the legislator must have 
** been the pupil of a teacher of the legislative art, of a philosopher. 

Q: The difficulty that I have, though, is that it scorns that if that's the 

case then prudence is going to be equated to the legislative art and Aristotle 
says it isn't* 

S: Yes, not equated because prudence proper is the action of the individual. 

It takes place within that framework, but it is not dictated by the framework® 
Then men would always be like'children who were told by the law in each case what 
to do, which they aren't. No, that is no difficulty. Mr* Dry. 


Q 2 : V/hy would the teacher of the legislative art have to have knowledge of the 
things not human? 

S: This is not yet said. Or did I say it? Oh-yes, I T*as so imprudent to - say 

that the teacher of legislators is a philosopher, and therefore. All right, I 
withdraw for the time being, not because it is wrong but because it unnecessarily 
complicates the argument now; because we have novr to find out whether that is 
true, what I said, that prudence is subject ultimately to the legislative art — 

’ really to the legislative science given here in books like Aristotle's* That I 
have to do. That is crucial* V.hy is prudence; so to speak, sovereign and must 
remain sovereign? That is answered, I belie\ r e, in the sequel* Yes? 

Qrs: This relationship between the political art and prudences the scheme you 
drew there is the same relationship as between justice in the r/idest sense and 
virtue. 




S: Yes, but we have to raise this question: can we leave it at that? Can we 

leave it at this statement in Book V that universal justice is the same as vir¬ 
tue but only with a view to the other? This question will cone up again. Now 
let us turn to lllAb33e "Now a kind of knowledge would then be to know for one¬ 
self, for one's cwn purposes: prudence. 11 Yes? 
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0: fiow knowledge of on o*s own interest idll certainly be one kind of pru¬ 

dence; though it is very different from the other kinds, and people 
think that the r.an who knows and minds his ovm business is prudent, and 
that politicians are busybodies. * 0 . 

S: In other words, this schema might lead us to the vie ri that the political nan, 

the politically active man, is higher than the private man, and, of course, the 
legislator still higher and Aristotle still higher. This is now discussed. Yes? 


0: . . , thus 'iuripides writes — 

Vould that be prudent? when I might'have lived 
A quiet life, a cipher in the crowd. 

Sharing the common' fortune. . Q 
Jvcstless, aspiring, busy men of action* c o 
For people seek their ovm good, and suppose that it is right to do so. 

S: In other words, /iris to tic reminds us now of the common prejudice which 7/e 
still understand, especially in this country, against the politician. I mean, 
this has nothing to do vrith philosophy. Very non-phi 1 osophic nen have this pre¬ 
judice and say a man v/ho is'minding his enm business is a wiser man, a more pru¬ 
dent man, a r.ore decent man, than these busybodies. Yes? 

0: For people seek their own good, and suppose that it is right to do so. 

Kence this belief has caused the word *prudent* to mean those who are 
wise in their own interest. Yet probably as a matter of fact. * * 0 

S: No, why probably? 11 Perhaps. ,r This is these dangerous 11 perhaps-cs" of Ar¬ 

istotle vrhere one doesn : t know what he means, especially. Yes? 


0: ... as a matter of fact a man cannot pursue his ovm welfare without domes¬ 

tic econony and even politics, Norcover; even the proper conduct of 
one f s own affairs is a difficult problem, and requires consideration* 

S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment. The subordination of prudence proper 

to the political art, and this whole edifice, this -Thole hierarchy, is by no 
nears unquestioned* A case can be made for the view that prudence is higher. 

V.'hy? The question ultimately concerns which way of life a man should choose: the 
political or the theoretical. From the very beginning we were raiimed of it and 
it Trill came out — the ars~ r er will be given — at the end. Nov: this question 
can, of course, not be decided by the legislator because the legislator must' de¬ 
cide in' favor of the political life, in olden times at any rate. That means, 
however, that the most important choice a man can make can be made only by the 
individual and therefore prudence is in one sense the highest. This choice is 
guided by the order of rank of the activities but also by the situation, by the 
circumstances; the gifts of the individual and the circumstances. And this can¬ 
not be foreseen. This can be only seen when you look at the situation and the 
r\ decision can'be made only by the individual. Prudence is the highest because the 
order of ends, the rank of ends of the intrinsically high, the intrinsically low, 

A Is different from the mostuurgent; and I believe that is the key difficulty of 
^'practice. Something may be very low in rank and may be the most urgent. Simple 
example: appendix operation. That * s nothing high* we do not admire anyone be¬ 
cause ho underwent an appendix operation. No one does that. It is no sign of 
any human dignity to have undergone or not to have undergone it and yet it may 
be, in a given situation, the most urgent thing that a man could do. So the pri¬ 
ority cannot be established on the baiss of the order of rank of the ends. That 
, is the difficulty of human knowledge. It is something very elementary, but it is 
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usually not'theoretically stated properly.' This is the reason why ultimately 
i_ prudence is, in-a sense, sovereign: namely, independent oi the order of rank. The 
t order of rank does not tell it, but it does not make questionable for one moment 
the order of rank. But it is not sufficient. 

Q: Is this because if a man who was capable chose the theoretical life when the 

most urgent was more important in the situation, that it would ultimately destroy 
also the possibility of the theoretical life for him? 


S: Xes, sure. Yes, and yet it may be necessary at some time for the philoso¬ 

pher to'side, as it were, against the polis. That is the problem of Socrates, by 
the way, because the simple formula which Socrates suggests, simply one has to 
obey the laws (period), is not sufficient as a careful study of the Crito vrould 
show. Socrates deliberates® That is usually overlooked. Socrates' does not 
simply say one must obey the laws: eveiy citizen must obey the laws, I, Socrates, 
J am a citizen, therefore I have to obey the laws, That*s not deliberation. 

I That*s'a simple subsumption. Socrates deliberates. He takes into account many 
I things, one of them being his old age. So the question is how would Socrates 
■ ‘ have acted if he were 1^0 and if the fate of philosophy as far as he knew would 
^ depend on his action? It*s a very long question. And therefore prudence, mean- 
^ ing the decisiors of the individual — but the word decision has now acquired 
J* such an abominable meaning where it means the decision is not guided by any r a- 
X tionar consiaeration . The decision is, of course, guided by rational considera¬ 
tions , by the order of the ends, which is not dependent on the decisions but 
pre-exists the decisions. But the order of the ends is not sufficient because 
cf the essential difference between the highest and the most urgent. And every 4 * 
one knows this from his own life: can perhaps find, if this were not indelicate, 
beautiful examples where he or she came across that conflict between the higher 
and the most urgent. Hr. Dry® 




^ 2 : 'would this explain why in Book VII of the Republic Socrates says philosophy 


has to come down* 


S: Ho, that*s not the same question* Ho. That is a general question, because 

I the philosopher cannot avoid entirely the responsibility for other human beings. 

| That 1 s the reason. It is a general point. Hr. HcAtee. 

/ 

CU: iSsy I give a homely example 3 'ust to see if Ihn following up this point? One 
objection that one could raise here would be that for the sake of deliberation 
one should begin with those things which are closest to home* 

S: Xes, yes, sure* Xes, yes, you do that, but if — 

Ckp If you were a very good man and vary good at deliberating you might even be 
interested in your community* 

S: Oh sure; that*s no question* That is clear. But the difficulty is this: 

if you always do the most urgent regardless of the order of rank you will never 
do what is intrinsically best* That is also a matter of discernment, then must 
X stop being concerned with lower but very urgent things and turn to the higher? 
Obviously, there cannot be general rules for that but there must be a kind of in¬ 
stinct. 


But one would never be interested in these other things which are lower* ' 
Let’s say foreign policy: at v/hat point does foreign policy become of interest, 
say, to a man involved in — 
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S: — a purely theoretical ran. Surely, some are not interested, you know, tut 

a few might be — 

Q^s But mould a can be happy not to be? 

S: Veil, there is no general answer* There are situations in which theoretical 

men can afford the luxury not to take ary interest in it. There are situations 
in which it is impossible. That depends. 

Qy And there is an essential difference between Aristotle and nary scientific— 

S: Yes, sure. Yes, well this whole question has disappeared because prudence, 

strictly speaking, has no longer a status because the view which'prevails today 
is that all prudence can be subsumed — prudence is, so to speak, folkloristic, 
ar.d what we would want to have is a science guiding us: say, for example, proba ¬ 
bility calculus can replace prudence. 


Qy I meant something more simple. For example, when he picks up a newspaper 
he is disgusted at all these problems, for example, atomic warfare and so on. 

S: Hell, a situation may be so hopeless that he just takes cover, as Plato puts 

it in the Republic: because a storm is coming, such terrible weather, what can he 
do? And the situation may not be entirely hopeless and then he will do some¬ 
thing. That deperds and that is exactly the point. 

Yes', then Aristotle discusses tliree habits akin to prudence: to be good at 
advising, understanding, and judgment. V.’e cannot read these things. They are 
for our general purpose now most important for a negative reason. None of these 
is a faculty of perceiving of the'principles of action. They all presuppose that 
you know the principles of action, just as prudence does. Now let us turn to a 
passage where Aristotle brings us back to the issues in Hi^blJi, at the end of a 
chapter. 

0: Me have now discussed the nature and respective spheres of prudence 

and wisdom, and have shown that each is the virtue of a different part 
of tile soul. 

S: Yes, 1st us stop here for one moment. So the relation of prud enc e and pis - 

dom: that is the key, the highest question raised here* Not he discusses than ' 
xrTthe sequel by raising two radical questions: first, and that is very strange, 
are wisdom'and prudence of any use, the most extreme question one can raise here; 
ard second, prudence'being admittedly lower in rank than wisdom, how can it be 
in control of wisdom, for lie'had said in the introduction to this work that the 
political art is the highest, the most authoritative. It determines which arts 
and sciences are to be studied in the community. It l s still in a w r ay true, at 
least in state universities vrhere the State Legislature has'ary say in these'mat¬ 
ters. In the European countries, the continental countries, it’s, of course, 
still more the case. Now, as for the first question he says this: wisdom deals 
with what is always and not "..dth things coming into being and perishing. If it 
deals with the 'lav r s of coming into being and perishing it deals, of course;, with 
what is always , the laws being Here understood to be permanent. Therefore, it 
cannot deal with what makes men happy, because that is a process of coming into 
being. You are not happy ard become happy. As for prudence, moral virtue is 
something like health of the soul but knowledge of that health is as little need¬ 
ed for being healthy as knowledge of the health of the body, medicine, is needed 
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for being healthy in body. There are so many people who enjoy perfect health be¬ 
cause they have never used a physician. T.1iy should this not be possible regard¬ 
ing tlie health of the soul? How these are the questions and he begins to dis¬ 
cuss tnen in lllii-a,'beginning. Vlisdosi and prudence are choiceworthy for their 
own sake as virtues, i.e. perfections of parts of the soul, even if they should 
produce nothing. In other words, if something must lie %<'asie it is inferior to 
its being properly cultivated for its own sake. But wisdom is that part of vir¬ 
tue which produces happiness not as medicine produces health but as health pro¬ 
duces healthy actions. In other words, wisdom is identical with happiness. 

That*s why it is good. Kow let us turn to lUjigid, 

0: Vis don is a part of virtue as a whole, and therefore by its possession, 

or rather by its exercise, renders a man happy. 

Also prudence as well as moral virtue determines the complete per¬ 
formance of man*s proper function: virtue ensures the rightness of the 
end we aim at, prudence ensures the rightness of the means we adopt to 
gain that end* 

St Yes| so Aristotle says what is additionally needed, additionally to wisdom, 
for'happiness is supplied by the cooperation of prudence and moral virtue, fhe 
end, the principle, is supplied by moral virtue: that is to say, not by any 
knowledge, isoral virtue makes us do the right or noble things for their own 
sake* That is what he does. Now let us go on in a23> we cannot read this all* 


0 : 



There is a certain faculty called cleverness, which is the capacity for 
doing the things aforesaid that conduce to the aim we propose, and so 
attaining that aim* If tnc ala is noble, this is a praiseworthy faculty; 
if base, it is mere knavery; this is hair vre come to speak of both prudent 
men and knaves as clever* Now this faculty is not identical with pru¬ 
dence, but prudence implies it* But that eye of the soul of which we 
spoke cannot acquire the' quality of prudence without possessing virtue. 
This we have said before, and it is manifestly true. For deductive 
inferences about matters of conduct* . . * 


S: No, 11 syllogisms,” "the practical syllogisms*" 


0 : 


% 

*7 


. « • always have a major premise of the form »Since the end or supreme 
good is so and so* (whatever it may be, since v/e may take it as anything 
we like for the sake of the argument); but the supreme good only appears 
good to the good man: vice perverts the mind and causes it to hold false 
views about the first principles of conduct* Hence it is clear that we 
cannot be prudent without being good* 


is. 


Now let us stop here. So we can say cleverness — you knew what cleverness 
Prudence is cultured cleverness and cleverness presupposes the end, and 
therefore prudence, as cultured cleverness, also presupposes the end* Prudence 
is an eye of the soul, as it is here called. But again we raise the question, 
which eyes of the soul see the principles and the ends? Prudence doesn 1 1 see /^v^> 


it* Prudence sees only what is good for the end. Vhich eye of the soul sees '.ffcwl 
that the good is the noble and not the pleasant or the lucrative, whatever it gfau* 


This has a further implication. It is clear that not all men are clever* fSuut 
I believe that we can take as a sound major of a syllogism. But if not all men 
are clever then not all men can be prudent. Does it not follow? And if pru¬ 
dence is a condition of moral goodness not all men can be morally good; and yet 
moral goodness v- r as said to be available for all men except morons or insane 
people. Yet we have also read in the first book the quotation from Hesiod about 
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three kinds of people; one who know by themselves, viho have the eye of the soul; 
those who listen to those wiser than they' are; and those who have neither under- 
A standing nor do they listen to the others, and the last are, of course, the 
worst* In other words — let me say it simply — if the situation were simply 
as I stated before it would amount to this absurdity: that you can tell a Rian, 

"Be intelligent!" which is manifestly impossible. But we can say to a man, "Be 
sensible." Sensible and prudent is the sane* thing. That makes sense. T/e say 
it all the tine, why can we say to everyone, however unintelligent, "Be sensi¬ 
ble"?' Because in order to be sensible he has only to do what wo, supposedly 
wiser, tell him. to do. Being sensible can consist merely in listening to 
others*' Being intelligent cannot be commanded; sensibility can be commanded. By 
the way, the law itself commands it sometimes. Bhat is the legal formula for 
what a prudent man would do in given cases? TJhat is the legal formula, iir. Flem¬ 
ing? If a nan acts in a way which is very irrational there is a legal formula 
for that — in driving or in building a fence or — 

0: (Inaudible). 

S: Ho, no, no. There is a more specific formula* 

0: Reasonable nan test. 

S: Reasonable ian. Sveryone is legally presupposed to be able to do what a 

reasonable man — that*s it, because you can say to a nan "Be sensible 11 but not 
"Be intelligent." 


03 : The technical term is "reasonably prudent nan." 

S: Yes. The possibility that a norally good man does materially bad things 

exists. In other words, a nice nan who would wish to do what decent men tell 
him and prudent men tell him and doesn’t find anyone, and he is too dumb to dis¬ 
tinguish between a clever croolc and a prudent nan# That can happen* Be may do 
the materially bad thing because he picks the wrong advisor; and it is possible 
that there may also be a nice advisor, I mean a very intelligent advisor, who 
bins elf is not prudent because he lacks the cleverness* There is a present-day 
writer whose chief subject is this interesting'situation and that is V.'odfehouse, 
the British humorist, because Bertie V/orcester, this very nice young nan, is 
wholly unable to act prudently because it is not given to him, and therefore he 
turns to his valet, called Jeeves, whom he regards as a paragon of prudence, but 
Jeeves too is not prudent and that leads to a very amusing situation. But this 
is a grave moral problem. 


How Aristotle goes on as follows and says here we have cleverness and cle¬ 
verness cultivated is prudence and now he says there is a parallel to that from 
the side of desire or will. Here is moral virtue* There is also something 
which is in proportion. Cleverness to prudence equal to "x" to moral virtue, 
low what is that "x" ? This Aristotle calls natural virtue, which means not yet 
virtue, also non-cultivated* boral virtue is cultivated natural^iigpue just as 

1 pruder.ee is cultivated cleverness, and"the two must grow together. The growth 
of cleverness into prudence~and the growth of natural virtue into moral virtue 
rust go together. Then you -will arrive at the perfect gentleman at the end* 

Q: Is natural virtue similar to virtu? 


'f 


"S' 

a. 




i&£-‘ 


S: No, no, no, no. Oh no* That’s good you raised this question. No, That he' 

means is clear: Hi ere are people who are by nature nice. If ell, you all see it 
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sometimes: small kids perhaps' exposed to a bad surrounding and arc good naturcd, 
are not particularly cowardly, * and are fair, you know, in their way in which 
they can be — nice kids. But, of course, a nice kid cannot be a perfect gentle* 
man, A kid may be nice and clever in its childish nay. Now if both are proper¬ 
ly cultivated then it can become a perfect gentleman* There are kids who are 
not nice and who are also stupid. This creates a grave question whether they 
can ever become perfect gentlemen, 

0*22 Do you think there is any connection etymologically with the word nice? The 
word nice originally meant — 

S: Exact, 


Q£t It also meant having a connotation of badness — 

S: No, X did not think of that* I did not know it, I did not know this bad 

connotation. I know nice in' the sense of exact. But at ary rate, whatever may 
be true of English etymology, the thesis, I believe, is in itself intalligible. 
Isn’t it? Yes, but still our question is not yet answered* Let us read the end 
of that book, 1V£s$ 9 the last six or seven lines* "The choice, the will, can¬ 
not be correct without prudence nor without virtue. 11 


0 : 


. , . our choice of actions will'not be right without prudence ary more 
than without moral virtue, since, while moral virtue enables us to achieve 
the end, prudence makes us adopt the right means to the end* 


ft 


Ss Yes, not "to achieve the end." I believe it means also "to see the end." 
The word is here omitted. Yes. So this is what he has repeated time and again. 
The end is supplied by moral virtue, p rudence supplies thejneans . But the end 
[ being the principle it means moral virtue su pplies ±lio_ princiole. Prudence pre- 
| supposes the knowledge of the principle. Now read the end first* 


Os But nevertheless it is not really the cas e that prudence' is in au¬ 

thority over wisdom, or over the higher part of the intellect, ary more 
than medical science is in authority over health. Medical science does 
not control health, but studies how to procure it5 hence it issues orders 
in the interests of health, but not to health. And again, one might as 
well say that political art governs the gods, because it gives orders 
about everything in the state* 


S: In other*words, while it gives laws and orders regarding the worship of the 

gods which it, according to Aristotle, does — does not mean, of course, it con¬ 
trols the gods. So prudence is, as it were — prudence and moral virtue order 
the sub-theoretical life of man so that man can devote his life to the theoreti¬ 
cal life. That’s in the highest case and there they cooperate* But here that 
is, of course, an evasion of our question because in tills case the end is the 
theoretical life and its state of the will is the desire for the theoretical 
life* If you have a man who desires the theoretical life and knows in a general 
way what the theoretical life is then he will deliberate prudently about the con¬ 
ditions of his dedicating himself, circumstanced as he is, to the theoretical 
life, an extremely simple situation. But what about those people who, for one 
reason or the other, do not choose the theoretical life? '/hero do uhey get the 
knowledge of the end? Do you see that point? Bo you see this difficulty? Dhere 
do they get it? Now in one way one can'say, and this is the answer which Thomas 
occasionally suggests in his commentary, which to some extent is true, their na¬ 
ture supplies the end. Nature: there is a natural inclination toward the lower 
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ends as it ell as toward the knowledge* But the question, of course, arises: how 
to discern tlie natural end from perversions of the natural end. That cones up 
and how car. the non-r/ise nan, non-thcoretically vase nan, have the proper dis¬ 
cernment? V/ould this not be a form of theoretical knowledge? 

Let me stabo it differently. Fruder.ce does not supply knowledge of the end, 
^ But those who possess the natural virtues (you know, in the sense defined) — 
they are by nature — they by nature tend toward the good end, They by nature 
desire tlic good end. But they make blunders in detail before they have acquired 
prudence; obviously* Think of this nice kid confronted with a situation he or 
she never saw and not being able to put two and tv/o together properly, lacking 
prudence* The nice kid will make mistakes* That 1 s clear* But if he has acquir¬ 
ed prudence he will never make this kind of mistake* According to this interpre¬ 
tation, good upbringing, does not imply the right ends, knowledge of the right 
ends, but in previous statements we had the impression that good upbringing, 
moral education, does create this awareness of the good ends. That remains'ab¬ 
solutely dark* The characteristic of the sixth book, I believe one can say, is 
this negative point: that we do not get ary clarity about the cognitive status ' 
of the moral principles* TJe get reasonable clarity about prudence; but prudence, 
to repeat, presupposes knowledge of the ends* 

Qs Isn T t this clarity in that the end is something higher in our notion cf a 
hierarchy? 

S: Yes, but this is of no great help because the majority of men cannot and 

will not dedicate themselves to the theoretical life and the perfect gentleman 
is defined as a man who is not a theoretical man, who will lead the political or 
the economic life but not the theoretical life* 

Q: Don l t we speak of a well brought up child and he is aware that there are 

certain authorities* . * ? 

Ss Yes, but how does he know? Because his parents told him? How did his par¬ 
ents get it? Because their parents told them. 

Q: He knows that his parents know better than he does. 

S: Yes, all right. Yes, that is not the point, but where did the parents get 

this knowledge themselves? And you cannot go ad infinitum* Eventually you'have 
to cone to some knowledge which is not merely Imparted - by parents• You see, it 
leads then to a vicious circle. Here is one society which imparts this kind of 
principles into children. There is anoilier society which includes others; The 
principles may very well profoundly disagree, I mean not in crude natters, but 
in matters which are refined in ary sense of refined. Host is it possible? Na¬ 
turally the people of the society T, A ,r ‘.vculd say, n V/e are the ones who have the 
nice, proper notion of genfclananship and the others are barbarians.” That we 
know. That happens all the time. But obviously one cannot leave it at that* 
Ultimately we must raise the question of some standard by virtue of which one 
can judge whether a given society and to what extent is barbaric or not barbaric. 
That you have to do and the well brought up people as such cannot answer, hr. 
-Sabine, who is well known because of his history of political thought, gave once 
here a lecture in Chicago in which he took a very strong stand for liberalism in 
nc way relativistic and I was quite surprised because the books seem to be t2:or- 
oughly relativistic. And I asked him, u How come? On what ground do you take 
this stand?” And then he said, very disarmingly, "I suppose I take this stand 
because I was brought up in this country.” I believe you can all see, that T s 
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not sufficient because on the sane ground some cannibals will be in favor of can¬ 
nibalism; because they were brought up in a cannibal society. That vron*t do c 
You have to go to a higher principle and I believe what Aristotle presupposes 
here ^Ls, of'course, that there are some people —— /he drops this and begins 
agaiiy» No, more radically stated, the end is the - *theoretical life and ultimate¬ 
ly tne dignity 01 moral virtue can only be understood in the light of tills end. 
But the concern'7.1 th morality, tho desire for morality as the end, and not look- 
ing bfeyond that, is a kind of divination of the true end of man which somehow 
stops, which is somehow thwarted. That would be the way in which Plato would un¬ 
derstand it and ultimately Aristotle, I believe, would also have to say some¬ 
thing of this kind* 

Q: IVhat do you mean by will? Do you translate force by will or desire by will? 

-S: No, I meant it here synonymously with desire going with reason regardless of 

whether it is right or wrong, because there can also be a bad will. 

Q; It cannot simply mean desire? 

S; No, no. The mere desire cannot very well be in man because it will always 
be affected by the fact that man is a rational animal. Rabbi T/eiss. 

Qg 5 ”"ould it be proper to say that the nature of morality is such that the ends 
must be dark, as Aristotle indicated in Book I where he says that the "what" sup¬ 
plies the first principles. 

•S: No, not the 11 what”; the "that.” 

Qg; I*m sorry, I meant the "that.” 

S: Oh yes. In other words, and the%hy doesn*t have to be known. But all 

right; how do people know that the good is the noble? Say because they have ' 
been told by their parents~wHo also told them that this is noble, this is noble, 
this is base, this is base. But we cannot leave it at that, I mean we herej 
theoretical men cannot leave it at that. He have to raise the question why. And 
Aristotle has — I*m sure that Aristotle — I explained this in a former meeting. 

■ Two ends, massive ends, are obviously here although not stressed very much. One 
is clearly theoretical knowledge, theoria. The other is polls. Han is tho ra¬ 
tional animal. Nan is the animal woicK~possesscs logos, which means both reason 
and speech. The reason in its Highest form is theoretical reason. Speech 
points to society, cor.munication, living together* The most perfect form of that 
is the polis according to Aristotle. Therefore theoria and polls are the ends 
mthin which the whole life of man takes place. The - moral virtues must ultimate¬ 
ly be understood in the light of these tvvo ends. Nov/ these two ends are not 
identical. VJhat theoria requires is not identical in' every point with what the 
polis requires. It is not identical. Since, however^ the root of both is the 
same, man*s nature, man f s nature as a rational animal, therefore there is also a 
kind of growing together, if I may say so using an Aristotelian egression,' of 
the requirements of theoria, on the one hand, and of the polis on the other, and 
this web constitutes~by 'tins growing together — this is moral virtue. Harr what 
Aristotle does in a perfectly legitimate'way is this; what comes to sight first 
in our orientation are the moral virtues, not the M why 1 s, H theoria on the one 
hand and the polis on the other. These are the phenomena and we start from 
J#> these phenomena and try to understand them. I mean, the amazing evidence which 
Aristotle*s statements about the moral virtues have in Books III to V is due to 
the fact; we still recognize these things when he speaks about liberality or 
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YfhatevGr it nay be. We may perhaps say he should have mentioned sorae other vir¬ 
tues and so on. Perhaps we have to quarrel rrith him at this or that point, but 
in the main it is an evidently sensible enterprise and evidently" necessary en¬ 
terprise* So for the understanding of the moral virtues as such, and that means 
also for the statesman and legislator, the raising of this question of the "thy 11 
of the moral virtues, the ends which they somehow serve, is not so important, be¬ 
cause the statesman is concerned with having a society in which the gentlemen 
preponderate. Therefore he has to know what a gentleman is, and if he doesn’t 
know it — well, he ’.'ill not know it sufficiently if he doesn 1 1 study Aristotle’s 
Ethics or some equivalent to that. That he will do* But the main concern then 
is very simple: what institutions are most conducive to the rule of gentlemen? 
(The Politics ). And what are most conducive in these circumstances? YJell, that 
you must ask the man on the spot. Look at the map; look at the armament of'the 
various states and all this kind of thing. That’s easy; theoretically easy, not 
a difficult question. So I believe something of this kind is what Aristotle has 
in mind because it is absolutely amazing how much he - pushes back in the Ezhics 
this question of the ends of nan. 7/ell, Thomas says, in his truly Aristotelian 
spirit, that the ends are ultimately the natural ends and the natural ends are, 
of course, derivative from the nature of man and the nature of man being the'ra¬ 
tional animal both the polis and theor ia follow necessarily. In other words, 
Aristotle could have written a deduction of the virtues from the nature of man, 
but because he tried to be as practical as possible, to renain as close as pos¬ 
sible to the needs of the legislator and political man, he did not do that, Xes? 

Qg 5 In tiie attempt to understand what he means by the 11 that” provides the first 
principles in Book I, I wonder if by a poor analogy such as looking at a beauti¬ 
ful flower — you can’t prove exactly why it’s beautiful. That it's beautiful' 
you can see. The same is true within action: that it’s beautiful, resplendent, 
can be seen but you can’t always go behind it. 

S: Xes, only the trouble is that people ordinarily don’t fight about the beau¬ 

ty of flowers. They may fight about the flowers but not about whether it* s 
beautiful or not; whereas they do fight about rule, who should rule, and there 
the gentlemen are in conflict with the various kinds of non-gentlemen and there¬ 
fore the issue is — the gentlemen are challenged in a very effective way every 
day — is gentlemanship so terribly important as you claim? Yes? Here you are. 

02 s Isn’t there some beauty in the act — 

S: Xes, sure. Veil, I suppose most people vrould agree regarding the beauty of 

a particular flower although there is also disagreement there, but this doesn’t 
have this importance for human life'as a whole, because gentlemanship as such is 
questioned by the non-gentlemen and, as it is put in Xenophon’s Athenian Consti ¬ 
tution which we have read last quarter, the non-gentlemen say we like rather to 
be ruled by low class people who take care of our interests than by gentlemen who 
take care of the interests of gentlemen, and they question the relevance of gen¬ 
tlemanship; and therefore it is a much graver issue. In other words, the nobil- 1 
ity of many things is not seen — of these things — is not seen. Xes? 

Q 3 : I’m not sure but I think I disagree with Aristotle. 

S: That is extremely important to us but only under one condition: that you 

have reasons which you can make clear. 

Q 3 : 17ell, first of all I’d like to know whether X understood him properly or 
not so that I can say I disagree.. /Sz It’s too late but why don’t you write it. 
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13th Meeting: Jay 23 , 19o3 

(Note: A brief pert of the beginning of this tape was recorded defectively and 
pages 1 to 1| car. therefore be expected to be somewhat incomplete*) 

• • • • Nov first you raised the absolutely necessary question, what does Book 
VII mean* * * * (A few minutes of inaudible exchange)* 

* « • • You also raised the question, why does Aristotle discuss bestiality at 
such length whereas he says a Laos t nothing about the divine; and you suggested 
one answer: that perhaps it would be the question of the contemplative life. Now 
we have already seen an earlier allusion to that question of the divine in the 
chapter on magnanimity, which we must also not forget. * * * (NextTrenarks indi¬ 
cate that Dr, Strauss was pleased with a suggestion in the paper that what was 
read hitherto was black and white and in Book VII there is also gray). Now what 
is this most striking gray phenomenon? « • . I/hat is tile phenomenon? that is the 
phenomenon from which Aristotle starts? The virtuous man is the man who knows 
the right thing and /invar iably?7 does it. The vicious man is The man who does 
not knew the right tiling and thinks the wrong thing is the right thing and /in¬ 
variably?/ docs it. Now what is the gray phenomenon? 

0: He knows and doesn't do it. He knows the right thing. 

S: Yes. And doesn't do it* And this would be the gray; neither black nor 

white. Yes, that is quite true. Nov for the terms I suggest this translation: 
continence. Let us call it continence and the opposite incontinence because con¬ 
tinence does take a narrow meaning in English too. This is all right here* 

Still this creates a difficulty which you did not mention. Incontinence we 
know: the man who kno T .7s the right thing and doesn't do it. that is the contin¬ 
ent man, however? That I believe you did not make clear. 

0: The continent is the man who is tenpted but does not give in. 

S: So, V.fhy is he not perfectly virtuous? 

0: Because he doesn't really vrant to; he doesn't choose to* 

S; Oh, no, no, no, no. He chooses. He is temptedl So that the truly virtu¬ 
ous man is not even tainted* That is the point. And how does Aristotle call 

that truly virtuous man in this sphere who is not even tempted? 

0: The moderate. 

S: The moderate. So let us stick to those terms. Now once we see that, that 

the subject is continence ard incontinence, and 1st us call this follow /writing 
on blackboard/ the dissolute man or profligate. (But do you not call profligate 
a man who wastes liis money? But you wouldn't call him dissolute* So I think 
dissolute is probably better.) But the question is this s'are there not also in 
the sphere of the other virtues temptations so that a nan, for example, is temp¬ 
ted to be stingy but overcomes it whereas the truly liberal nan would not even 
be tempted to be stingy? Bo you see that? In other words, should there r.ot 
also be a whole rainbow of continences? He says it. There is a kind of contin¬ 
ence regarding money, honors, and what S.ave you, but this is not continence 
proper. Continence proper has to do only with what? 
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0: Y/ith bodily pleasures. 

S: Bodily pleasures. That is, here we are concerned only with one virtue, mod¬ 

eration, not Tdth the others. One could add one point to make clear'the termin¬ 
ology. There is another thing which is akin to continence: in Greek, • 

I would translate this by endurance. Continence has to do with pleasures and en¬ 
durance with pains. So that is clear. So in other words if someone is tempted 
to run av;ay from the dangers of fire or something but doesn't sue comb to the 
temptation is an enduring nan# Otherwise he is soft. So what would be the vir¬ 
tue corresponding to endurance? 


0: Courage. 

S: So. And that's very interesting. ... And it is quite interesting, howevezj 

’ the emphasis is entirely on this sphere of the pleasures of the body, not on the 
pains. That is remarkable and however we have to explain that the fact must 
surely be noted. 

How there was another point which your paper gave occasion to mention. \Ihj 
are the bodily pleasures — the right posture toward them or the tolerable pos¬ 
ture — the right posture toward them is moderations the tolerable posture toward 
them is continence# T/hy are they terribly important? That would be the question 
of which I don't know whether anyone has — to which anyone including myself has 
the answer. But that would surely be the question which would have to be an¬ 
swered in the long run. YJhy is the right posture toward the bodily pleasures of 
such an importance'that Aristotle devotes to it'the bulk of a whole book of the 
Ethics? After all, since the other temptations, say regarding pain and the 
others, are also important. I leave it at this remark for the tine being. 

Orly a final point which concerns purely your usage, which is not only ycur 
usage* You used the word pessimism and by implication, of course, also optimism, 
how those terms arc truly senseless terms and they have their origin in one of 
the most common human vices, laziness, thoughtlessness. Optimism, is the view 
created by Leibniz according to which the visible universe is the best of all 
possible worlds: optimus, optimum universum . Pessimism is the reply to that: the 
visible universe is the worst of all possible worlds. That was created by Scho¬ 
penhauer in the 19th century. These are terms which are wholly meaningless when 
^ used for other purposes. I mean, why don't we say of a nan who is -- there are 
* some people who always think they flunk an examination or, you knew, all tilings 
M^will go wrong — we know such people — why don't we call then apprehensive or 

clearer. And I 
sed* I know that 
sannot change the 

.^>»*Usage because people like, apparently, the high falootin words for their own 
sake. That cannot be changed by any things done in the classroom. 

Before we turn to our text, the question (the author of which is not known 
to me), what is the difference between the virtue of Rousseau, meaning the vir¬ 
tue of which Rousseau speaks, of course, and Aristotelian virtue? That is a 
hard question because in a way it is truly the same because Rousseau understands 
by virtue on the one hand strength of the soul and that is not a bad formula for 
wliat Aristotle'understands by it* 'And the second meaning of virtue is perform¬ 
ance of duties, the social virtues, vrhat Aristotle would call universal justice. 
There are differences, but they would not show on the level of a simple answer, 
a straightforward answer, to this straightforward question. Y.Tio raised this 
question? ijr. LcAtee. 


jstfi fearsome people and the other ones sanguine people? It is much 
think only a great lot of nonsense is said if these terms are ui 
nA-wY can at most influence one or two of"you to change that but I < 
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Q: I v.as interested in whether there was a difference with resnect to urinciole. 




-S: Yes, but there is a whole question of the sphere of the theoretical life, 

which in Aristotle looks entirely different. I can only fall back on li r. Rein- 
kin *s famous and beautiful formulation in our Rousseau seminar. Tjfcat did you say 
about the contemplation of Rousseau? 


0 : 


That it was the secularized beatific vision. 


fa* 

r 

fa 


-S: Yes, very good. And there is no such thing in Aristotle. Good. 

But now let us turn to our discussion and let us first try to understand the 
beginning of tile seventh book. "After that we must speak, having made another 
beginning." Here a new beginning. V/hy docs he make here a rev beginning? That 
would be the question. Ro 1 * the subject of the bulk of this part'is continence, 
but a special emphasis on incontinence and the historical reason, one can say* 
the external reason vhy this is so important is because -Socrates had denied the 
possibility of incontinence, meaning the possibility that someone can know the 
better and choose the ’worse. Hell, Socrates had as much common sense as Aris¬ 
totle. '-.'hat he meant by that is a long question into which we cannot go here, 
but on the face of it it is a clear denial of common sense and Aristotle has, of 
course,to face it. So the pleasant things to which the incontinent man succumbs 
and which tempt the continent man are, it would seen, things which are by nature 
pleasant, at first glance, especially the sexual pleasures. This is quite clear: 
that the sexual pleasures are here of special importance. To be tempted by then 
and even to succumb to them while knowing that one ought not to desire then is 
not simply virtue nor vice. To succumb to them is less than vice and to be temp¬ 
ted by then is less unan virtue. -So virtue-vice doesn*t exhaust the moral sphere. 
Already at the end of Book XV Aristotle had said that' continence is not virtue. 

He made this clear. Book VII deals, then, we can say, 'with moral phenomena other 
than virtues and vices strictly understood. 


. IIov "3 have to consider a few things which we have seen previously. At the 
I end of Book XV there was this remarkable statement about the sense of shame, 

■ which is also not a virtue nor a vice strictly understood. ' It is something for 
young people. It is something praiseworthy in young people, but not in mature 
people, and therefore it is not a virtue proper. ICovr the shamefaced «^an or young 
nan commits improper acts but deplores committing them, we have seen, and this 
shows that he is i.mature. The gentleman doesn*t do things which are not being 
done. (Period.) Therefore he has never a reason for being ashamed. The contin¬ 
ent nan does not commit them either but he would like to commit then; only he 
controls himself. VJhy is this case important? Nov/- we have seen in Book V refer¬ 
ences to the fact that a'gentleman — there are a number of Greek vorcs for gen¬ 
tleman: one is epikeitai, the word which can also take the precise meaning of the 
equitable nan (epieike - is equitable), but it has also a broader meaning where it 
means — it is very hard to say. VJhat would be an English equivalent, a quasi- 
synonym for perfect gentleman? 


0: Noble? 

S: Ko, that wouldn't do it because it is too strong. Say a fine ran or some¬ 

thing of this kind. No, Aristotle says in the fifth book more than once that 
such a nice man may ccnnit adultery, but nevertheless’ it is emphasised he will 
not be an unjust man. I give you the passages: 1132a, 2 to 3 j ll 3 ija, 19 to 23. 
Bow at the end of Book IV there was a strict statement. The gentleman never 
does anything which is in any way improper. He changes it now in Book V. And 
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what is the subject of Book V? Justice, Y/hat is the peculiarity of justice com¬ 
pered rath the other virtues? Common sense: I mean not a high fslutin thing, 

0: (Inaudible),, 

S: Yes, that's not practical enoughs, I mean, morality in general has to do 

with things praised and blamed but in the sphere of justice people go beyond 
praising and blamingo They reward and punish and especially punish. So justice, 
we can say, is the virtue which has more teeth in it than the other virtues, 
which I believe makes sense. Therefore, in this connection — therefore, because 
life becomes more tough here one has also to be more cautious and has to consider 
between forgivable and unforgivable things, between aggravating and extenuating 
things* And in this connection one must simply say this: this really is a very 
respectable man throughout his life and then this has happened to him and then 
to disapprove of it is one thing but to put him in jail or worse things is an¬ 
other thing and there you have to watch your step and make finer distinctions. 
That would be one reason*, I think we can leave it at this remark for the time 
being regarding the whole context. Yes? 

Q: I*n sorry but I just didn't follow the reasoning, I wonder if you would re¬ 

peat it 0 

5: Is there not a difference between praise and blame on the one hand and ac¬ 

quittal and condemnation on the other? And acquittal and condemnation are more 
closely connected with justice than with any other virtue and therefore that is ' 
also more the sphere where excuse or aggravation, extenuating or non-extenuating, 
have to be considered* For example, if someone is stingy he is not a legal of¬ 
fend er c You say he is a stingy fellow but if he commits adultery that's a pun¬ 
ishable offense* 

Qos (As to how a virtuous man not subject to temptation could commit adultery, )- 

S: Yes — no, but that is the point* Y/e come to that* Yfe learn from Book VII 

that he is not a virtuous man but he is — 

Q 2 : Hot a vicious man either, 

S: Ho, no, he*s not vicious* No, no, now let me see a 

Q 2 : (Inaudible,) 

S: Yes, but here we are concerned with a man who is not continent, 

Q 2 : That's not a vice or virtue* Right? 

S: Yes, Tfell, but they are still — they are somehow good — continence is 

good and incontinence is bad* That still remains but it is not as radically 
good as moderation is and incontinence is not as radically bad as dissoluteness 
is, 'The dissolute man simply thinks it is not wrong to steal, to commit adul¬ 
tery, or whatever it may be. Do 3 ^ou see that?' Is there not a difference be- 
tween people who say ary pleasure which I find, whatever the law or decency says 
about It, I mil try to get, and the other man who says no, I would like very 
much always to do the right and decent thing, but in certain situations he suc¬ 
cumbed? Or another man who never succumbs but is tempted. That is what :-.Ir e 
Ver-ger so nicely said: the simple black and white picture of Books HI to V is 
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no'.: abandoned* No'.: we have to do with r/hat happens mostly among human beings* I 
will give you an example from the literature. It’s not high literature. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it l s from German but I can’t help it, having been brought up in Ger¬ 
many. There was a well known German humorist called IJilhelm Busch who wrote com¬ 
ical stories in very simple verses and one is called “The Pious Helen." She was 
a girl, not very strict, and then when she reached a certain age she turned to 
alcohol and she really detested herself for doing that. She went dorm on her ‘ 
’cnees and prayed that she may not do it. So she had really the good intention, 
but unfortunately the temptation was so great that while kneeling she moved 
toward the boose. You see: that is a clear case of incontinence as distinguished 
from dissoluteness* The dissolute individual would not have had any misgivings 
in emptying one v hiskey bottle after the other, you know, except if she ’would 
suffer bodily from it. But she really didn’1 want to do it so she is better than 
the other. But also the continent man who does not move while kneeling toward 
the whiskey bottle is less than the man whohus net to malee a special prayer in order 
to be protected against drinking unnecessary "whiskey, if whiskey is ever neces¬ 
sary* 


Q: I think this is all a very interesting argument but you could argue that the 

incontinent man is worse than the dissolute ran because he does know better* 

S: But is this not of some importance that he can control himself? I mean, 

from what point of view do you look at that? 

Q: I don’t lcnc'iv; I would argue that the man who doesn’t know any better — 

S: Yes, but this ignorance is guilty 0 You know, he discussed that in Book II* 

He should know better. Ultimately it's his fault that he does not, just as some¬ 
one would say — an employee is fired because he didn’t do his duty and he said 
I’n so sorry, I forgot my duty. You cannot; you are supposed never to forget 
year duty. I mean, if he would say he forgot that I4r. 11 X" was not I£r* "Y 11 this 
is surely excusable but forgetting of one’s duty is as such the guilt* That v/e 
are supposed never to forget* 

C> 2 * (As to whether ary of the other virtues have teeth; for example, courage 
and its opposite conceived in terms of deserting in battle.) 

S: Ho, why was Aristotle so silent about the polls when he spoke of courage? 

He took away the whole basis of courage as justice. 

Q-ji Do the Jewish or the Christian tradition admit the possibility of Aristotel¬ 
ian moral virtue? 

S: ’Tell, there are some men here. Father Vaughan, who know the Christian view 

much better than I do, and Hr. too. But I would say that no Jew or 

Christian would ever admit that there can be a virtuous man in Aristotle’s sense. 
I mean, this is not Jewish apologetics on ny part, but they say that the notion' 
of the pharisee in the Kesr Testament is more aptly applied, more simply applied, 
to the'Aristotelian good nan at the end of Book IV because the pharisees all ad¬ 
mitted, of course, that they are sinners in spite of all merits that may have 
been claimed for enlarging luxuries and other things. But they admitted always 
the/ were sinners whereas the gentleman of Aristotle doesn’t admit that he is a 
sinner. Is this clear? 

Qi : This clarifies a lot* /s*. I’m glad*7 This position is absolutely incom¬ 
patible with the Christian psychology. 
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S: Oh, there is no question* 

Qj t s This is the point that I had difficulty grasping before. 

S: But you see now — again I quote Mr* ‘Jenger; Nov/ when he comes to the 

black-white, goes ovei' the black-white discussion, he comes closer to things 
%;hich — also to common sense. But the cuestion is why did Aristotle make the 
black-white picture. That ye have to raise. Sure. But I believe — do you know 
the reason why he made it? Can you imagine a reason? 

Q> : No, except if he really wanted to characterize the whole broad picture of 
what he thought might be possible. 

S: He was not a logical positivist so he must have forgotten that. Bo, a very 

substantial reason. For example, let us take moderation. Let us grant that no 
man is moderate, strictly understood. Let us grant that. But v/e also say to xhe 
extent to vhich he is not moderate he is a sinner; he is defective in some way. 

It may not be a grave sin but there is some' defect in him. But how can you face 
that if you do not know, in the first place, what the perfectly moderate man is? 
You know: whenever you speak of an imperfection you claim to knoix what the perfec¬ 
tion is and therefore it is absolutely necessary even if the perfectly moderate 
man were not possible to too?/ what the perfectly moderate man would be. You see 
there is also this: immoderate people — there are all kinds of inmoderateness, 
kinds and degrees, and in order to recognize them, in order to diagnose them, you 
have to have a picture of the perfectly moderate man jusu as you cannot diagnose 
, diseases of any part of the body if you do not know the healthy shape and healthy 
function of that part of the body* Good* But I*n glad that some point became 
clearer to you. By the way, I must say one point* Unfortunately I have not 
looked it up. In this very remarkable essay of Linston Churchill on Lord Burken- 
head, whose name a/as Smith — I forgot his first name, that*s the trouble. 

0: F. E. 

S: F. E* Oh, thank you. F. E« Very good. And F. E« Burkenhead, who was by 

the way a remarkable lawyer — there is a wonderful dialogue between young F. 3. 
Burkenhead when he was pleading before a London lav/ court and a very dignified 
old judge, and how this young lawyer took this dignified but somewhat unintelli¬ 
gent judge for a ride is a sheer beauty, a dialogue improvised by F« 2. while he 
lived. And ?. 3. Burkenhead — F, 3. Smith, I*m sorry — gave Churchill Aris¬ 
totle^ Ethics to read, of course in English translation because Churchill, as 
you know, has an allergy to foreign languages. And when Churchill had read it he 
said, n That*s it.* And there is even a remark which he makes, 1 believe in the 
very essay on Burkenhead or in somfe other one when he speaks of shme very dis¬ 
tinguished British gentleman: well, he always did the'right thing, he never made 
ary mistake* He egresses himself even more strongly, exactly along the lines of 
the end of Book IV of the Ethics : a man who has nothing in hin which he could 
ever rebuke. Oh yes, fir. Glenn. 

"When you speak of the man who in principle is never supposed to forget his 
duty this seems to me to deny the possibility of inculpable ignorance. 

S: (Several inaudible vrords.) You may forget that the date is the 15th of 

April and believe it is the first of hay. This is a slightly different thing, 
although I believe it is not quite different because the duty of paying your 
taxes means paying your taxes at that* date at the latest. But let us now go on 
because quite a few things, I believe, will become clear. 
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At the beginning of Book VII r/c had a beautiful example when he speaks of 
the divine ian and ouotes Homer on Hector and shortly thereafter he says beastly 
men occur most frequently among barbarians, which doesn't mean, of course, that 
most barbarians are bestial but they are more frequent' among barbarians than 
a;long Greeks; not more* But Hector too is a barbarian, so you see how foolish 
these people are who say Aristotle shared 10Q& the prejudices of the most narrow¬ 
minded peasants about the superiority of the Greeks to barbarians* The 

only evidence they have is "a statement, this famous thing which we do not know 
from Aristotle's own mouth, this famous advice to Alexander that he should not go 
in for a mixture of Greeks and Persians* You know, but this doesn't have the 
dignity — even if it were absolutely true, which I do not know — which Aris¬ 
totle's c myi writings have* So Aristotle surely did not think that* Let us turn 
to lli; 5 >b, 2 to 7 . That's the end of that chapter, /ijote: not in most transla¬ 
tions ./ 

0: Our proper course with this subject as with others rail be to present 

the various vie:;s' about it, and then, after first reviewing the difficul¬ 
ties thqy involve, finally to establish if possible all or, if not all, 
the greater part and the most important of the opinions generally held 
rath respect to these states of mind; since if the discrepancies can be 
solved, and a residuum of current opinion left standing, the true view 
will have been sufficiently established* 

S: Yes, what he translates "the current opinion" is in Greek endoxa and that 

means simply the things which exist in opinion, which are generally accepted* 

This is a quite remarkable statement* It is interesting that Aristotle did not 
do this earlier* There he did not start from the rightly held opinions and as¬ 
cend. step by step to the true view* That was done, to the extent to which he did 
it, very quickly. Here we have a model example of the ascent from opinions to 
"knowledge. Good* And it shows that in a way this is a more sophisticated discus¬ 
sion — in a way — than the previous discussions were* Nov; we cannot possibly 
read everything; only for illustration there is 1116a21* 

Q-_ Again there is the difficulty raised by the argument of the sophists, 

p The sophists wish to show their cleverness by entramping their adversary 
Vr into a paradox, and when they are successful, the resultant chain of rea¬ 
soning ends in a deadlock: the mind is fettered, being' mr./illing to stand 
still because it cannot approve the conclusion reached, yet unable to go 
forward because it cannot untie the knot of the argument. Now one of 
their arguments proves that folly combined with incontinence is a virtue. 

S: I trust you understand that state of mindc Someone gave you a demonstration 

which'is flawless and you are sure the whole thing is v/ror-g. Your mind is fet¬ 
tered, the most uneasy condition of mind* Yes? 

0: It runs as follows: if a man is foolish and also incontinent, owing to 

his incontinence he does the opposite of what hb believes that he ought 
to do; but he believes that good things are bad, and that he ought not 
to do them; therefore he will do good things and not bad ones* 

S: Yes. So is it not beautiful? Well, I thought of a simple example* He be¬ 

lieves that suicide is the right thing in the circuins tances but then he is'too 
cowardly to shoot bins elf; so he does the'right thing, not killing himself, out 
of a vice* Nov; the difficulty, of course, is clear: his doing the right thing is 
not truly doing the right thing because he does it for the wrong reasons* But 
from a practical point of view it is better. Ho lias this kind of lack of self- 
control regarding death in this situation* So that is a nice point* Yes. Nov; 
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the hj-fherence between the incontinent man and the dissolute uan we have dis¬ 
cussed before* he do not have to go into that, And then there is a very fine 
^lialysj-s, --hat does this precisely mean: that the incontinent man kno 7 r s and he 
acts against knowledge, Aristotle becomes here very subtle. Does he know both 
premises of the syllogism? For example, pleasurable things of this kind are bad; 
this is a pleasurable uhing of the kind in question, hence it should not be' done 
is not only one thing clear, either the major or the minor, what 

the^casc may be. This does not affect the broader issue. Therefore, I pass over 


In i.lij7a22j, following, he discusses first the simple case of perfect agree¬ 
ment between -Tiajor and minor premise because there is no desire orcsent, That’s 
easy, iliis is a bad pleasurable thing — no, Pleasurable things of this kind 
£re bad but this is a pleasurable thing of the bad kind. Hence, it is bad. It 
shouldn’u be done. That is relatively simple if you do not have any desire for 
the pleasurable thing in question, I'believe 9e can pass this'over. But in the 
more Interesting case what happens is, in Aristotle’s analysis, that the’desire 
establishes, as it were, a major premise which suits the desire, namely, some¬ 
one desires, say, a woman vrhom he shouldn’t desire and the desire establish¬ 
es the premise, women of this kind should be desired. But is is not made expli¬ 
citly but it is implied in the whole mentalprocess. Good, Thomas calls this 
very nicely the universal of' concupiscience, the universal generated by concupi- 
science. Differently stated, the incontinent man acts not properly on knowledge, 
l.o, he has tne knowledge: this is bad, But there is no other knowledge which 
contradicts it,' There is not strictly speaIcing even an opinion which contra¬ 
ct, cts the major, but an implicit opinion; roughly this — let us leave it at this 
case he doesn’t opine this woman should be desired, but it is only implied in 
hir. Therefore, the Socratic analysis is fundamentally wrong. 

Yes, ana'as we have said before, in the sequel: continence and incontinence, 
simply stated,' have to do rath thS necessary things which create pleasure, and 
that is to say, ths bodily things, i«e* the subject matter ox continence or in¬ 
continence is food, drink, and sex. The incontinent man is characterized ty pow¬ 
erful desires overcoming his choice of the good. The dissolute nan has made a 
choice of the bad, a deliberate choice for the bad. Let us turn to 1118b, 15 to 
19. 

C: Besides those things however which are naturally pleasant, of which 

some are pleasant generally and others pleasant to particular races of 
aninals and of men, there are other things, not naturally pleasant, 
which'become pleasant either as a result of arrested development or from 
habit, or in scute cases owing to natural depravity. Now corresponding 
to each of these kinds of unnatural pleasures we may observe a related 
disposition of character, 

S: Yes, Now, in other words — and then he speaks of the bestial, of bestial¬ 

ity, i :ean, people who have' desires for which no normal human being would have 
a desire. This is, of course, not incontinence. That’s bestiality. Incontin¬ 
ence proper has to do with the tilings which are by nature pleasant, not xith 
things which become pleasant because of a natural defect or an illness or a cus¬ 
tom, 'Now in the sequel he gives some examples of incontinence in the wider 
sense, not in the strict sense. V:e can postpone it. 

Then v/e have to say something about the next chapter because that is impor¬ 
tant for our broader issue: the section 111^9^21;, beginning, where the thesis is 
maintained that incontinence regarding anger is less base than incontinence re- 
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gsrding desires* Does this ring a bell, LIr. Dry? It see^s* 

C: ‘Jell, yes, I was thinking that that would be the explanation why continence 

has to do with moderation regarding bodily pleasures. 

S: That is so very good. I didn't think of that, but that' s very true, very 

true. Very good. 

Q: The two horses? 

S: No, nore generally. That is not literally true, what you said, because the 

two horses — there is no distinction between desire and anger* hr. Boyan* 

QgJ (Trying to clear up a point he made earlier, he asks ~.jhether the point Dr. 
Strauss just made is that the dissolute man has made a choice of the bad.) 

S: Yes, he is'convinced that to enjoy all women who are attractive to him is 

the right thing, whereas the incontinent man says no, it T s i/Tong, but in a given 
situation he succumbs. And the continent man says also it is wrong but he is 
tempted but he never succumbs. 

Qg: The kind of situation I had in mind has to do with someone who is raised in 
a slum and he is brought up to think that certain things — it never occurs no 
him that — 

S: Yes, he is corrupted by custom. He is corrupted; to that extent it is, of 

course, excusable. At least there is an extenuating circumstance. But it 
doesn't make him good. 

Yes, but I thought he would be less bad than the fellow who was brought up 
right as the usually good — 

S: To some extent, but since custom or habit becomes second nature it is from a 

certain stage on almost as bad as if he had been born with a bad nature, /iris- 
totle was not sentimental but on the other hand he was, of course, not inhuman; 
no, very far from it. In other words, quite a few things are excusable surety 
and we must listen to every reasonable excuse; but whatever is excusable is in 
need of excuse. It is in itself bad. I near., you don't excuse yourself if you 
go and write your prelim papers properly. It's not an object of excuse. If you 
would, which God forbid, flunk, then, if you are responsible to anyone else, there 
might be a need for excuse. Yes, do you see that? Good. But the excusable is 
necessarily bad; But it is necessarily bad* It doesn't mean it is devilishly 
bad* Of course, than it wouldn't be excusable. But it is bad* 

C* 2 * Is it v/orse than incontinence? 

S: '.Jhat? 

Og; Being excusably bad* 

Si t But the incontinent man is, to some extent excusable; to some (Extent* T r e 
come to‘that. But let us — if you don't nind because we really have so much to 
discuss; This section is extremely interesting because it deals with a Platonic 
subject, as Ik. Beinkin divined, namely the famous teaching of Plato according to 
which spiritedness is higher in rank than desire. 
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0: T. r ith the tr/o horses — 

S: The tw horses — I f m sorry, no* The two hors os occur in the Phaedrus — 


Q: And one is white — 

S: Yes, one is beautiful and the other looks like Socrates* Period* Leave it 

at the description* But they are both called desires* In the Phaednis he does 
not make the distinction between desire and spiritedness 7/hich he makes in the 
Republic * Yes, this is of sor.e importance* 

Q: (Inaudible)* 

S: The dialogues Republic and Timaeus deal with that* The Pheadrus does not 

deal with the distinction betweentH~em. And in the Republic where^is that? In 
the psychology: Book IV. Good* 

Row why is incontinence regarding anger less base than incontinence regard¬ 
ing desires? The first argument (that is really Platonic — now listen to that): 
in anger there is an element of listening to reason* In desire there is no ele¬ 
ment of listening to reason. The object of anger is revenge. You want to get at 
him mao hurt you, who despised you, or who acted arrogantly toward you. Thomas 
Aquinas explains this very beautifully. The object of desire has the nature of 
an end. The apple; you want to eat it* But revenge has not in itself the nature 
of an end. Therefore, because revenge is not an end but a neans, namely the res¬ 
toration of your original state — therefore there is a kind of reasoning applied. 
For desiring an apple you don*t loiow any reason, you don*t need ary reason* You 
just see it. I/ell, like our ancestors: beautiful to look at and promising good 
taste. I*n speaking of Eve. Of course it is not certain that it was an apple, 
as you know* The Bible doesn*t have that. Aristotle says anger moves by syllo- 
i gizing* There is an implicit syllogism in anger. The'second reason, and this 
sounds very strange: anger is more natural than desire, meaning anger is more ra- 
7 tural than the desire for the non-necessary things* The desire for the necessary 
, and for mere food and not for dainties is natural. That is not the point. The 
desire for the non-necessary things; and he gives a nice example of sor.e family 
inheritance of anger which is very amusing to read where the son was always beat¬ 
ing the father and so this is running in our family and therefore the judge found 
that is not something which can be severely punished* ^nd there was always a li¬ 
mit: he only dragged me to the door and not beyond; so that is all inherited and 
therefore excusable. The third point, which is quite interesting: anger is less 
insidious than desire and the proof of that are the descriptions of Aphrodite, 
jy the geddess of love whose wiles rrere famous. Being less insidious it is less un- 
just. In oilier words, there is a certain frankness of anger and the other is not 
frank. And the last item: anger is essentially without hybris because anger is 
n necessarily accompanied by pain* You are hurt* And hybris Implies pleasure* I 
nean, if you are arrogant there is an element of pleasure implied* But actions' 
from hybris are to a higher degree objects of anger, objects of justified anger, 
i 6 e 0 they are to a higher degree unjust. Here we are* That is roughly the brief 
summary of Aristotle*s four arguments. 

' How Aristotle follows here the Platonic teaching, with some arguments of his 
own, regarding the respective rank of desire and anger. ' Now this Platonic teach¬ 
ing is meant by Plato himself with a great grain of salt, as I have explained in 
iry last course on the Republic and also in my chapter on Plato. So Plato himself 
didn f t mean that so literally. Uhy does Aristotle adopt it? Row in order to un¬ 
derstand this we have to consider the character of Aristotle*s teaching as a 
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'.rhole. Aristotle is distinguished from Plato, especially in tha Ethics, by his 
"narrow 11 treatment of the phenomena. For example, when Aristotle speaks about 
uoderation he means this virtue concerned with pleasures of the body whereas when 
Plato speaks of moderation that is so enlarged that it means all forms of modera¬ 
tion. Similarly in the case of courage: courage in Aristotle means — the matter 
is the battlefield, conduct on the battlefield. For Plato all kinds of courage^ 
moral courage, are also implied. Of course Aristotle, when he speaks of desire, 
thinks of Aphrodite, as is shown bv the examples here. But Aristotle doesn't use 
the word eros here, only desire, , /gives Greek/. But when Plato speaks 

of this v.ITole subject of desire he thinks also and above all of philosophic eros. 
Aristotle says well, that has no tiling to do with our subject here. Ho one has 
ever been accused of a crime on account of philosophic eros as such. Of course 
we must not forget the fact that the word eros occurs in a very high place in 
Aristotle's metaphysics . The unmoved mover moves the whole , /gives 

Greek/, as an object, of eros, desire. But still that is not a subject with which 

we deal here, where we deal"with strictly human tilings. 

How one can easily show the difficulties of the Platonic-Aristotelian asser¬ 
tion regarding the higher rank of anger or spiritedness compared with desire. A 
simple example: a nasty child desires something, an unreasonable desire; the 
child doesn't get it and then he begins to scream and he makes things, of course, 

worse by screaming. His desiring it is in a uay much /less/ worse than his anger. 

And you could find simple examples from the lives of grown-up people as well. 'Jom 
let us take first the crude legal case, ifcr example is partly taken from Thomas 
Aquinas. Now what is the most well known crime connected v.ith bodily desire? 

0: Proms cui ty. 

S: 'Yes, but is not rape worse? I didn't ask for the most common example. But 
rape, I believe, is a greater one than promiscuity. Is there ary law against 
promiscuity per se ? 

0: Only if it means public adultery* 

S: All right. So, in other words, promiscuity is too vague a term for our'pur¬ 

poses. But rape is surely a statutory crime. Good. Now, on the other hand, 
what is the worst kind of crime arising from anger? Let us say killing a human 
being. Now when the man who had killed another man would say, "I am terribly 
sorry but I did it in anger," and it can be demonstrated by witnesses that he was 
angered it is an extenuatirg circumstance* If a rapist would say, "I had to do 
it because of such a strong desire," this is not an extenuating circumstance. So 
you have to think always of specific questions in order to understand, because 
Aristotle always thinks of them, lie are in the sphere of practical science. One 
can, of course, also say, if one rants to be nasty — and that is, by the way, 
what Aristotle also inplies — the rapist had some pleasure. The angry man didn't 
have pleasure. He was pained by his anger and the law has in a strange way a 
greater sympathy for those who have pain than for those who have pleasure. How 
to explain this abyss is fortunately not my function, 

Q: The obverse of this though is that in the absence of extenuating circumstan¬ 

ces the murderer pays the higher price. 

S: Yes, but we are speaking now of comparable things. Tie are not speaking now 

of murder and rape. He are speaking now of anger and desire. And anger is an 
extenuating circuiustance; desire as such not. Desire could come in in'another 
way: if the so-called victim of the rape had really provoked it, quasi, then I 
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suppose one would question v/hether it was rape* Yes, sure* That is a different 
question* 

^ 2 * Doesn't this contradict the statoncnt he made earlier that incontinence re¬ 
garding anger is worse than incontinence regarding desire? 

S: when did he ever say that? 

02? The forgiveableness of murder in anger is greater than that of rape in de¬ 
sire* I thought the original statement mace was that it is more reprehensible or 
more blamevrorthy to be incontinent in matters of anger* 

S: no* No, no, no, no, no* Ke said the opposite* Then you misunderstood Ar¬ 

istotle's assertion. Yes. 

Ro*.. r a further consideration, and which goes deeper: he who is argry, even 
that nasty brat to whom. I referred,'forgets the sensual object to that extent; 
and ir. the clear case the angry man, whatever the primary motive for his anger 
may have been, forgets about it and in' the "logic" of his action he is perfectly 
willing to fight and to die. In a way, he overcomes with a whole adherence to 
the sensual goods'including life itself* This bespeaks a certain superiority of 
anger and that is, of course, of the utmost importance because this anger is 
\/therefore the basis — not the basis but a very important ingredient of military 
courage. You say the phrase, f, Ke has never heard a shot fired in anger." Shoos 
are in battle fired in anger* How low the degree of anger in tne individual sol¬ 
dier may be, but the whole situation calls for something like anger* Punitive 
justice is hardly thinkable without a certain degree of anger; still less ivsr 0 
J Good. Now I believe this has something to do with the fact that we had first the 
discussion of justice before we had this section on continence. 

Now I go on ‘with my survey — ll>Oa, toward the end. To act badly when 
prompted by a strong desire is less evil than to act badly when prompted by a 
weak desire. This throves light on our dissolute ran. The dissolute ran doesn»t 
have to act — I'mean, he is sure any pleasurable thing which is around he is 
willing to enjqy, you know, and he takes it in his stride, as it were* Ee is not 
overcome by a very strong desire; just as beating in anger is less evil iiian beat¬ 
ing a man without anger* But to be prompted by a very strong desire is incontin¬ 
ence in contra-distinction to dissoluteness. 

Aristotle says then a few words about the other thing, endurance, which is 
fundamentally the same, only in relation to pain, and he gives sore' examples. In 
a commentary I read sone nice examples of the opposite of endurance, which the 
Greeks called malakia, softness, and the great post-Aristotelian example was the 
Sybarites. ~“AncTT read two stories which I thought I should tell you. An ex¬ 
ample of a Sybarite is a man who got a hernia when seeing other people doing veiy 
hard work, and also the Sybarites were extremely sensitive to noises so th^y pro- 
/fcibited the blacksmiths in their city as well as roosters* They wanted to have " 

/ it very quiet. You know? 'Good* I thought that would'amuse you. Aristotle has, 
of course, this phenomenon, the fundamental phenomenon, in mind. Xl>la3: I think 
we should read that. 

0: That incontinence is not striculy a vice (though it is perhaps vice'in 

a sense), is clear; for incontinence acts against deliberate choice, 
vice in accordance with it* But nevertheless in the actions that result 
from it it resembles vice: just as Denodocus 'rote of the people of 
liletus — 
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Milesians are no fools, *tis true. 

But yet they act as fools would do* 

Similarly the unrestrained are not unjust, but they do unjust t hings* 

S: Is this clear? Because they have no set purpose. You remember the man who 

committed adultery uithout being an adulterer. That 1 s this case* Yes? 

Os Again, the incontinent nan is so constituted as to pursue bodily 

pleasures that are excessive and contrary to right principle without 
any belief that he ought to do so, whereas the dissolute, because he 
is so constituted as'to pursue them, is convinced that he ought to'pur¬ 
sue them. Therefore, the former can easily be persuaded to change, 
but the latter cannot. For virtue preserves the fundamental principle^ 
vice destroys it, . . . 

S: “The principle? 1 : that means of course the end in action. Yes. Yes? 

Os . * • and the first principle or starting point in matters of conduct is 
the end proposed, i/hich corresponds to the hypotheses of mathematics; 
hence no more in ethics than in mathematics are' the first principles 
imparted ty process of reasoning, but by virtue, whether natural or 
acquired by training i n right op inion as to the first principle. 

S: 'Yes. You see here this term is very interesting. Virtue produces ortho-' 
doxy, but orthodoxy in the Greek sense, meaning right opinion, correct opinion, 
not knowledge. How what virtue produces, right opinion, can be transformerInto 
knowledge and r/h ether it can be transformed: that*s a great question which' is not 
opened'here. The moral man opines rightly. He has no knowledge* That is, of 
course, a famous Platonic distinction. But a ran who has right opinion knows the 
’■'that” but doesn^t know the “why" and therefore he cannot defend his principles. 
You see? I mean, there is no possible discussion between the gentleman and the 
non-gentleman on the principles. Hr. Fleming* 

Q: I just wanted a repetition. You say that the nan of opinion knows the fact 

but net the why. Knoil edge is the distinction of knowing the fact and the why* 
Right? 

S: Yes, sure. Yes, that means understanding: to know vhy it is so and not 

merely that it is so. If you know a certain very strange animal which no one has 
seen before there are people who have not seen it and will say there ain*t no 
such animal but sense perception Trill compel him to admit that' there is such an 
animal. But this is not knowledge; this is a nere observation, empirical know¬ 
ledge in the strict sense of the term. Only if you understand'it, if you see 
what kind of animal it is and how it is related to other kinds, then you can say 
we have logical knowledge. Mr. Glenn* 

$2* There is no possible discussion between gentlemen and non-gentlemen on rat¬ 
ters of principles. Does it then follow that whether or not you are a gentleman 
or a non-gentlenan is arbitrary? 

S: Mo. Oh, well, life is more complicated. It’s not black—./hite, as we 

learned from Hr. l/enger. Read the discussion between Alcibiades ana Eicias 
about the'Sicilian expedition. Here you have a clear scoundrel if a very able 
scoundrel, Alcibiades, and there you have a perfect gentleman and they utterly 
disagree on principles and even on the action, should they go to Sicily, and yob 
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some discussion is possible because there is then a decision made* You know? Oh, 
there is always something vhich brings about some agreement and here the majority- 
decision is ne go to Sicily, to which both must bow* And then the question comes 
up, how shall vfe prepare it properly? And then even Alcibiadcs says, "Ask 
Eiciasj he is a much more experienced man than I am." So you know, in practice — 
after all, we live together so we don T t knew whether — I mean, here in this room 
we know it but otherwise we don T t know when wo talk to a nan in a shop or so whe¬ 
ther he was not an ex-convict, and still he gives us our cigarettes over the 
counter and we have some agreement here irithout ary difficulty* You knew, not 
always, not all questions which arise and involve transactions among human beings 
raise questions of principle* You know that. X mean, because you couldn*t do 
anything if you would always have to have recourse to principle. That is not 
possible* 

0^: “Veil in what spheres then, according to /ristotle, would recourso to prin¬ 
ciple correctly arise? In other words, >7hen would the gentleman need — 

S: Oh, in politics it happens all the time* If we take the strict orthodox Ar¬ 

istotelian view, there is no agreement possible between the gentleman and the 
nen-gentlemar. But on the other hand, say some very low class people — I do not 
mean nor/ convicts or so, simply not gentlemen — are in the city, of course, and 
th^r probably form the majority. And being gentlemen th^y are concerned Tilth 
justice and they will listen to the claims of these non-gentlemen and i/ill see 
where they*ve got a point and there they will act according to it. The best help 
for the understanding'of much of Aristotle is surely reading the daily paper or 
such things; you know, ordinary cases in human life as they arise all the time* 

T'e must never forget them if one wants to understand a line* 

Q^: Then the gentlemen there didn*t have ary recourse to principle* They simply 
made firm their right opinion. 

S: Yes, sure* That was the point we discussed last time in connection with Hr. 

Seltzer* Sophists come and question the principles of gentlemen* They say they 
are old convention-bound fogies. And then something must be done about it. Or 
philosophers of history come who say they know the wave of the future* Then 
something must be done about it. And that cannot be done by the gentlemen ary- 
more* Then you need theoretical men* 

Qjj: Boes the prudent mar. have a similar problem to the moral man — 

S: The prudent man is the same as the moral man. Oh yes. Oh, they are insep¬ 

arable. That we have read in Book VI* 

Q^: Then he also cannot truly defend. Ke does the right thing* He knows hot? to 
make the right choice. 

S: No, he can defend on the basis of the principles. He can prove, as lr 0 

did last time, that it is extremely absurd to buy this kind of stuff 
in this'shop. That he can prove to you and can refute anyone who denies it* But 
this is, of course, only means to ends. But as for the ends he cannot — well, 
he can perhaps use some arguments ad hominem if he is an able, an experienced, 
nan* That he can do. But he Cannot give a true establishment of the principles. 
Let us go on where we left off. Hr* Reinkin. 

0: The man of principle therefore Is temperate, the man who has lost all 

principle, dissolute* But there is a person who abandons his choice. 
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against right principle, under the influence of passion, who is mastered 
by passion sufficiently for him not to act in accordance tilth right prin¬ 
ciple, but not so completely as to be of such a character as to believe 
that the reckless pursuit of pleasure is right* This is the' incontinent 
nan: he is bettor than the dissolute, and not absolutely bad, for in 
him the highest part of man, the fundamental principle. * « . 

S: Yes, 11 in him the best, the principle, is preserved,” because he still knows 

or opines correctly, this and this is the right thing, like this woman I gave you 
as an example v;ho knew she shouldn't drink* She knew that* Knowledge was never 
for one moment obscured. Only'she couldn't help it© Now let us see© TJe cannot 
possibly read everything. Yes, vre must turn now to the last section: in 1152b. 

After having discussed tills whole issue of continence and incontinence Aris¬ 
totle turns then to a discussion of pleasure and pain. It is clear. Ke had spo¬ 
ken all the tine of pleasure and pain and so he must make what was hitherto only 
implied — he makes now the theme. This is clear. The difficulty is create! by 
the fact that the section on pleasure and pain is repeated at the beginning of 
the tenth book* Y/e have this order. End of Book VII: pleasure and pain* Bocks 
VIH and H: friendship. Book X: pleasure again. And there are, of course, many 
agreements but there are perhaps also sane subtle disagreements and it would be 
good if those who write their papers on the tenth book would consider the rela¬ 
tion of these two sections if they find the time for that* 

Host the beginning of this section is very dark. I can give you a very Short 
summary* By the t ray, does it make sense to you that you have first pleasure, 
which was never thematically discussed although referred to all the time, then ' 
friendship, and then pleasure again? Friendship is surrounded by pleasure. Yes, 
well, in order to understand that one would know what friendship is. Friendship 
is, in a '/.ay, a higher form of living together than the polls. That vre vrill see 
“Then'we come to friendship* And a characteristic of that is the element of plea¬ 
sure, I mean in this very simple sense: if you do not like to be together with 
someone then you can respect him but you are not friends* Friends like to be to¬ 
gether and to talk* Yes? That's clear. This is of some Importance. I believe 
ilr. Jaffa has written something about this point in his book, if I remember 'well. 
Now let us read the beginning of this pleasure section. First the beginning. 

0: It is also the business of the political philosopher to examine the 

nature of pleasure and pain; for he is the master-craftsman, and lays 
dorm the end which is the standard whereby we pronounce things good or 
bad in the absolute sense* 

S: 'Wot/ let us stop here. This is hard to translate. "To consider, to specu¬ 
late, about pleasure and pain belongs to the man” — I give you now the lowest 
translation — '’who seeks the political art.” But the word used for seeking is 
philosophoun and it might be better to say "who seeks as a philosopher the poii- 
tical arto 7r " Yes© "For he Is the architect of the end* 11 That's very strange. 

It is obscure here whether Aristotle speaks here of the political art or the po¬ 
litical man, or the kind of political art and the kind of political man. You re¬ 
member that distinction between the political art proper and Aristotle's enter¬ 
prise, which he calls a kind of politics? Never forget that. This is dark© 
Ylhichever it may be, he is the architect of'the end. That's strange: the archi¬ 
tect. Is then the end an artifact? I mean, he should look at the erd, but why- 
bo es he call him an architect? Yes? 

0: I was thinking that sonotimes you can't look at what it is you are going to 
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do until you f ve done it* 

S: Yes, but the end* Ke doesn f t say the action. You mean that 

0: — that the end is understood only when it is finished. 


S: No, no* You see, the end toward which we look — we call each particular 

thing either good or bad simply. So he has not in mind tile individual action, 
individual or political, to be done hut the end with a view to which these indi¬ 
vidual actions are to be judged. That*s a hard thing and I don*t claim to under¬ 
stand this passage. i/hat I have read in commentaries was absolutely insufficient. 
I suggest the following consideration as a possible clue* The*best regime in the 
Plat onic “hr i s to tel i an sense is a construct. It is a construct, to that extent an 
artifact* Not only is this particular polls man made* That is easy. But even 


the model of the best regime is a human construct. In Platonic language, ther e 
is no idea of the best city. There is no 1 hf -the jppt m ty. There is an 
" idea oi^ustlce . There is an idea or tae~polis f par hans. But there is no idea 
of the just city together. There are other difficulties but we don*t have the 
time. Now read the immediate secuel* 


0: Moreover this investigation is fundamental for our study, because we 

have established that moral virtue and vice are concerned with pleasures 
ar.d pairs, and most people hold that pleasure is a necessary adjunct 
of happiness, which is why the word denoting ll supreme bliss” is derived 
from the verb meaning "to enjoy*" 


S: Mow let us stop here* So Aristotle gives a long argument why it is necessary 

to discuss pleasure and pair. He would have gotten away without that explanation* 
we all would have granted it to him on the basis of what we have seen hitherto* 
But the interesting point is this: here he says it belongs to the necessary 
things for us to consider them* This is an additional reflection* “'The previous 
one,'that it is necessary for the man who is philosophically concerned with'poli¬ 
tics,'is not necessary. What does that mean? An older English commentator. 

Grant, involuntarily helped me in understanding that passage* The way in which 
he translates it: "pleasure and pain cone within the scope of bin who makes poll- 
'tics a philosophy; also they are quite necessary for us to consider since we have 
laid down* ..." etc. etc* X mean, on the basis of this paraphrase one would 
cone to the conclusion that Aristotle is not a man who treats philosophically 
politics or is an architect of the end. What this means we would have to figure 
out. Vie have simply no time to do it because I must give at least a survey of 
this section* New in the immediate sequel Aristotle gives a number of arguments 
which allegedly prove that either no pleasure is good or only a few pleasures are 
good or pleasure cannot be the greatest good and this is a view which Aristotle 
attacks. In other words, Aristotle*s argument is a vindication of pleasure*. Such 
a vindication was necessary, as we all can know wL thout knov/ing all kinds of re¬ 
ports in out of the*way places, because we all remember, or most of us will re¬ 
member, the Gergias, the attack on pleasure as such. Pleasure is bad versus the 

I goodo And also in - Xenophon* s Memorabilia the story of Prodicus: Heracles aw the 
crossroads and the one leads to virtue ar.d the other leads to vice* The other 
name of vice is pleasure. So don*t believe people who say that this is Puritan¬ 
ism to say pleasure is bad. There have been quite a few non-Puritan Greeks who 
had the same view; not Aristotle, but surely some* Good* 


There are quite a few of these arguments which are extremely interesting* I 
will give you a very brief report and a few passages we must read. Now one of 
the arguments and a particularly interesting point which has something to do with 
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Plato: the depreciation of pleasure is based on the assumption that pleasure be¬ 
longs to coding into being and coining into being is clearly inferior^to being* _ 
But Aristott^says - there is also pleasure going v,ith T^go^ngTath comple¬ 

tion, going with being at work on the finer level, rrhat Aristotle calls erergia. 
The error is based on the notion that unchangeable things do not do anyth!r.g w 
fell, vie can all understand it. 1/e speak of processes all the time and in a v:ay 
Plato made tie same mistake from Aristotle*s point of vie?; by speaking of genesis 
in general. For instance, going into the theater and v/atehing the play are both 
processes but according to nristotle they are radically different because you go 
into the theater for matching the play. The process of going into the theater: 
that is a genesis, which makes possible. But this is the end. There is no 
cliange arynore; You are on that peak, relative peak, here i/here you vetch the 
play. This is, of course, not the highest example. To be on the peak is better 
than earning into being. This is the premise common to Plato and Aristotle. But 
there are also other people who praise pleasure precisely because it is coming 
into being, because it is charge* The most famous example is Callicles in the 
Gorgias. You know, the dynamic notion of life; you know, to change, change, 
change, change. Good. (A ict inaudible words. ) 

Host Aristotle distinguishes then here between pleasure belonging to genesis, 
which is as such a lower pleasure, and pleasure belonging to being in the act, 
being on the peak, Kusic played, when you can play: that*s in the act. But when 
you learn music that is the genesis of your becoming a musician and this latter 
is surely inferior in rank to the former not only because it is worse for the ear 
to hear someone learning to play than someone who can play, but above all because 
he learns to play in order to play. Once he has learned it end commands the art 
then he has reached this peak. Now that is, then, a subtle question: whether 
there are not peaks above pedes. There would be a difference, I suppose, between 
someone vho can play sufficiently for his local group and someone who can play 
in Carnegie Hall and 'hatever the subtle distinction may be* 

}!cr.,- Aristotle makes another distinction which is important between the plea¬ 
sure belonging to the activity in question, say the pleasure of hearing music, 
and the pleasure which is alien to it, eating peanuts while music is played* And 
conflicts are easily possible. Aristotle gives a nice example. He says, if I 
may change the example a bit, that when the play is bad people eat more peanuts. 

I don T t know whether this has been confirmed by recent research. 

Os Tod^r it*s popcorn. 

S: Popcorn. I*n sorry. Good* And so for example the fact which was used by 

the opponents: the pleasures of sex are indeed incompatible with actual thinking 
but that docsn*t say anything against pleasure because thinking has its own plea¬ 
sure and therefore the question cannotbe a—rejection of pleasure cannot follow 
from the fact' that there are bad pleasures or even pleasures incompatible with¬ 
out being bad, incompatible with the highest pleasures* On the contrary, the 
pleasure going with thinking is so far from being adverse to thinking, makes 
strengthened thinking. If you like to study geometry you will be a better geome¬ 
trician than if you do not like it, but to like* studying geometry means deriving 
pleasure from studying it. And then, of course, there is the essential differ¬ 
ence of the activities and hence of the pleasures — leads, of course, to the 
possibility of conflict so that, for example, thinking nay be bad for health but 
this, of course, is not an argument against thinking. It has to do with a deep¬ 
er difficulty into vhich Aristotle wall go e Aristotle goes even furrier. Plea- 
I sure nay not only bo good; it may even be the best although there are bad plca- 
I sures. And Aristotle gives this simple example: science or knowledge may be the 
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best although there are kinds of knowledge which are bad, meaning there are 
thirds of which it is much better not to know anything than to know then and this 
doesn*t prove that knowledge as such is bad, of course* The fact that brutes and 
all men pursue pleasure also doesn*t prove that pleasure is something lor:© It is 
rather an indication of the opposite. That is in ll£3a2£. No, no, 1153b* I*m 
sorry* 

Os (H53b25© Section 5, page 2ji*l*) Moreover, that all animals and all human 
beings pursue pleasure is some indication that it is in a sense the su¬ 
preme good* * * • 

Ss In other words, this was used as an argument: since even the brutes and the 
lowest of human beings pursue pleasure, hence it can*t be something good© and 
Aristotle turns it around* Yes? 

0: No rumor noised abroad by many peoples 

Comes utterly to naught* 

Eut they do not all pursue the same pleasure, since the natural state and 
the best state neither is nor seems to be the sane for them alls yet 
still they all pursue pleasure* Indeed it is possible that in reality' 
thqy do not pursue the pleasure which they think and would say they do, 
but all the same pleasure; for nature has implanted in all things some¬ 
thing divine* 

S: Yes* Now what does he mean here? The pleasure which dogs or hens or what¬ 
ever it may be pursue: surely these are not but Aristotle says what they 

mean by their pleasure — what they may pursue does not yet show that this is 
what they intend unknowingly* The beasts who seek the pleasure of copulation do 
not know that they seek the reproduction of their species* That would be the 
simplest example* And this is for the sake of the perpetuity of the species, a 
form of immortality. That is a Platonic thought which is clear* Now then he 
turns especially to the bodily pleasures* So, in other words, the case against 
pleasure is absolutely vreaker* YJhat people can say with some right is that the ' 
bodily pleasures are questionable. He cannot read the whole thing; only Il5^al5, 
following. 

0: Now you can have an excess of the bodily goods; and it is pursuing this 

excess that makes a bad man, not pursuing the necessary pleasures, for ' 
everybody enjoys savoury food, wine, and sexual pleasure in sohe'degree, 
though not everybody to the right degree* T/ith pain it is* * * * 

S: And so. That is the same thing* So, in other words, the bodily pleasures 

are not as such bad, even the unnecessary ones, which is indicated here by the 
word — how do you translate opsoi ? Dainty food or what? 

0: Savoury food. 

S: YJhat'you eat in addition to the bread, in Greek: the meat, fish, or whatever 

it ray be, which Is not as necessary as the bread in the Greek view* And even 
that is in itself, of course, not'simply bad. The beginning of the next chapter 
is very important. Oh, I*m sorry, you have not this division; H51ia22« 

0: (Page 1^3, bottom*) Y/e ought however'not only to state the true view, 

but also to account for the false one, since to do so helps to confirm 
the true; * * * 
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S: Ko, 11 contributes toward conviction." 

Os . « * for when we have found a probable explanation why something appears 
to be true though it is not true, this increases oar belief in tile truth. 

S; Yes, or "conviction of the truth* 11 It*s the same words* Yes* Yes? “And 
therefore we must say for what reason the bodily pleasures'appear to be more 
choicaiorthy than the non-bodily' ones* 11 Now this remark is, of course, of the 
greatest importance and everyone, at least if he has some experience, knows that 
it is not sufficient to refute an error. You must also understand why the error 
is so powerful* Otherwise you cannot see what binds the mind of those who follow 
tile error. I think that is something which we all should ponder over, although 
it may take some time until you realise the full weight of this point* I make 
this experience almost every day: the absurdity of this kind of social science 
positivism*' VIell, I think that 1 s perfectly evident to mo, but now come that so 
many people, and surely quite a few of them are quite intelligent, cannot get 
array from it? I mean, it is not due in all cases to the foundations and their 
money and their research projects* Of course not. There must be something and 
something of weight which is tilerei If one does not face that the criticism is 
necessarily incomplete. br<, Glenn, you know why I speak to you in this particu¬ 
lar connection. 

Hon Aristotle explains, then, in the sequel why most men regard the bodily- 
pleasures as the highest, and these are very beautiful gems which ire unfortunate¬ 
ly' cannot read* Either the animal nature in general or the particular nature of 
certain kinds of human beings leads them not to look beyond the bodily pleasures* 
The living being is always in toil, Aristotle says; is always in toil and wishes 
to get out of that toil but relieves the toil with pleasure* Therefore, it be¬ 
longs to its constitution* 115>2;blf>* 

0: Pleasures unaccompanied by pain, on the other hand — and these 

are those derived from things naturally and not accidentally pleasant 
— do not admit of excess* By things accidentally pleasant I mean tilings 
taken as restoratives* * » « 

S: Yes, medical things* For example, that is clear, that sometimes a nan in 

pain regards as pleasant what wouldn 1 1 be pleasant to a healthy human b eirg be¬ 
cause it takes array the pain* That he means by accidentally pleasant. It is 
pleasant only because he is sick; it is not intrinsically. Yes? 


0: o o * really their restorative effect is produced by the operation of 

that part of the system which has remained sound, and hence the remedy 
itself is thought to be pleasant* Those things on the contrary are 
naturally pleasant which stimulate the activity of a given nature. 

Ss Yes, a given nature in its perfect or healthy form* Good* Yes? Good* And 
now go on* 

Os Nothing however can' continue to give us pleasure always, because 

our nature is not simple, but contains a second element (which is what 
makes us perishable beings), and consequently, whenever one of these 
two elements is active, its activity runs counter to the nature of 
the other* • . • 
o' 

Si Is this not interesting: "runs counter," "is against the nature of the 
other nature"? Yes? 
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0: « » o while when the too arc balanced, their action feels neither pain¬ 

ful nor pleasant. 

Ss In other words, our pleasures are somehow connected with the duality of our 
nature. If there is harmony between them, let us say between the mind and the 
body, harmony in itself would not be pleasant* Yes? 

0: Since if any man had a simple nature, the same activity would afford 

him the greatest pleasure always. Hence God enjoys a single simple 

* pleasure perpetually. For there is not only an activity of motion, * 6 „ 

- 

S: Yes, activity — energeia, the being in the act, the being in the act of 

motion — yes? 

1 C: * • , but also a being in the act of immobility, and there is essentially a 

truer pleasure in rest than in motion, 

S: /a few words difficult to hear in which he either approves of or objects to 

the translation “essentially.’ 1 / There is more pleasure in rest than in motion* 
To be in the peak means to be* 7 *in a state of rest. That is what is so difficult 
to understand in modern times, attacked at the beginning by Bacon in famous pas- 
sages when he compares, when he takes the side of Calliclcs in the Gordias 
-- against Socrates, in The Advancement of Learning and other places* Yes? 

l* r ~ ' 

p- 0: But change in all things is sweet, as the poet says, . * . 

S: Yes, now here comes the difference from the poet* 

0: . * „ owing to some badness in us; since just as a chargeable man is bad, 

so also is a nature that needs change; for it is not simple nor good, 

S: Yes, that is'the point. That change is present is due to the fact that our 

\ nature is complex, or as Aristotle puts it in the first book of the Metaphysics , 
| our nature is enslave d in many wav s and therefore the getting rid of the chains 
1 from "time to time is~pleasant: hunger, thirst* And of course - once we have eaten 
* enough eating will no longer be pleasant: ceasing of pleasure; change* And if 
we had the highest pleasure, which is, according to Aristotle, that of thinking 
or learning then we can*t do this for a very long time because we get tired and 
that means, of course, we carry with us some heavy weight, the body, and there¬ 
fore there can never be a state of — /interrupted briefly by strange noise in 
room./ Yes* 


1 

I 

1 



Kdw I was unable to elaborate a thought which occurred to me when reading 
this marvelous passage: the difference of iiachiavelli. The key assertion of 
Hachiavelli is that there is no good without an accompanying evil. There cannot 
be a simply good thing* And then, of course, charge is simply good because then 
we must go over from that where v/e have too much of the evil to the other one* I 
have not succeeded, I*m sorry to say, in clarifying that* Now we must see how 
Aristotle 1 s notion of pleasure will look when we lave gone over the repetition 
in the first part of Book X* Yes? 


VJhen Aristotle says that God always enjoys a single and simple pleasure, is 
that to say that God*s nature is simple, not complex as ours of body and soul? 


S: Yes, yes, sure. Pure mind* Yes? 
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O2 : Earlier when '.re read this example of a sophist and their attempts to fetter 
our -rinds with arguments, this reminded ne of the use of the word sophist in the 
description of Socrates — 

S: YJhich surely Aristotle did not mean. That is sure. 

Q 2 : Tfould there be a reverse action of this? I mean, what would be the signifi¬ 
cance of this? It doesn’t have to be mainly negative, in other i lords* 

S: No, that' I do not believe. Aristotle, I think, means sophist always, as far 

as I remember, in the same porjorative sense, whereas in Plato it is not so c Pla¬ 
to calls eros a sophist. ’.That here is called Aphrodite, insidious — that * s the 
sane thing* But this is in this connection a praise* Even genuine philosophers 
are sometimes called by Plato sophists, but in Aristotle this is now settled: a 
sophist is a sham philosopher. 

Q2: "'ell, does the description then that T s here applied to sophists necessarily 
have to limit itself only to sophists? 

S: 7/ell, I mean, if you mean to say to these individuals of the 5th and 2jth 
century who are called sophists in the text books — tnere are also sophists in 
other ages. 

Qg: ’Aould you grant that it can also be applied to Socrates? 

S: No, I don*t think so* 

Q 2 : The idea of fettering a man’s mind so that he — 

S: Yes, but Socrates did it for curative purposes* Ke didn’t do it just in'or¬ 

der to assert his superiority or to inpress people by his cleverness* No, no, I 
mean, it is necessary to state that against this somewhat simple minded view 
’which one encounters from time to time* From both Plato’s and Aristotle’s point 
of view the erring philosopher is not a sophist* That’s clear* Democritus v:as - : \ 
an erring philosopher but he was not a sophist. And that has to do with the 
character: because the sophist is a man who uses his philosophy for the purpose 
of gain or prestige. Democritus never did that* Ke gave away his property and 
used it only for travelling and finding out all kinds of strange arirals and so* 
He’s not a sophist, but he was an erring philosopher because atoms and void are 
not sufficient for understanding the whole. And this is, I think, important* 
Otherwise you make Plato and Aristotle in a very narrow sense dogmatic philoso¬ 
phers, which they were not. I can only repeat the same tiling: what Plato ard 
Aristotle call a sophist is what we in fact mean without knowing it always by the 
word intellectual, because no one has ever defined vrtiat an intellectual is. If 
you say — that*s iry old story so some of you must forgive me for repeating my¬ 
self — an intellectual is a man who lives from reading and writing, then every 
bank clerk would be an intellectual so you would have to say from reading and 
writing what kind of tilings* And there is also the strange thing: there can, of 
course, not be a sham sophist because the sophist as such is a sham, and there¬ 
fore I believe there cannot be a sham intellectual and therefore I '..’as quite sur¬ 
prised to read in a column by some noble lord who writes in American newspapers, 

(I forgot his name) — he spoke of the fake intellectuals surrounding President 
Kennedy. How I do not wish to say anything in defense of these gentlemen but I 
would say 11 fake intellectuals” would seem not to be the proper term, 'The only " 
meaning which ’’fake intellectual” could have is that there are people, I believe, 
;vho never open a book but vdsh under certain circumstances to be regarded as 
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bookish men and walk around rath books. This is the maxinuia I mould grant, 
whereas the intellectual does open books and even v,-rites lots of them*, Rabbi 
iTeiss* 


Q 3 : I*ei not sure I understand the exact difference between energeia and genesis * 

S: That is what the completed thing does. The genesis is the movement upward 

toward the completed state. 

Q 3 : According to Aristotle? 

S: Yes, yes, sure* 

(L: But energeia he says also can be this movement upward, I gathered* 

Ss No, no, no, no* Energeia is the activity of the completed thing* Take my 

simple example: watching the play as distinguished from going to the theater* 

Q^: '.'hat puzzled r.e was this passage \#hare there is not only an energeia of mo-* 
iron but also -- 

5: Xes, yes, but that is a somewhat derivative sense. ' Oh no, he nay mean this 3 

For example, the heavenly bodies, as he understands then, are always in notion 
and it is, in a way, their being to move locally, in circles and elipsess it 
doesn*t make ary difference* They are in activity at their peak. They are al¬ 
ways at their peak, but they are at their peak by motion. And he adds now some¬ 
thing and says there is even the possibility of beings which are in action, at 
their peak, while being unchangeable. I mean, God as here understood is the be¬ 
ing which is absolutely unchangeable but always in act, actus purus as it was 
said in the liiddle Ages. 

Energeia is all rays the peak? 

S: 2vo, energeia means in itself to be in one ! s works in one’s work — and 

entelechia , which is the other word: that means to be in the end status* But 
enorgeia and entelechia belong together. Genesis, undersi/Ood in contra-distinc- 
tiorJ zo energeia,'nas~'t.:is meaning: in a sense of course the house builders are 
in their acuiviuy, they are in their energeia, when building the house — to that 
extent it is true — and not when they deliberate or are hired for building a 
house; then of course not; but when they are in the act of building a house* To 
that enrtent it is true. But the key point for Aristotle in to is argument is the 
radical distinction between genesis and energeia and especially because Plato 
had brought tog eta or pleasure and genesis, pTeasur e and coming into being. Aris¬ 
totle says no, there are pleasures also after the completed genesis and these 
are precisely the highest pleasures* This theme will be taken up again in the 
first part of Book X. 


(End of tape except for discussion of future class schedule.) 
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S: « * • and Aristotle in the whole discussion points toward philosophy, the 

philosophic life* That is perfectly sound and you gave quite a feu of the argu¬ 
ments* I do not have to enter into that* The only point which I did not under¬ 
stand — it was very hard to understand this for physical reasons — is what you 
said about the relation betvreen the friendship discussion and the continence dis¬ 
cussion at the beginning* Can you repeat it? 

0: (inaudible — defective tape©) 

St Relative to what follows, the discussion' of incontinence and the opposite! 
that showed the inadequacy, the insufficiency, of the discussion of the moral 
virtues proper* Incontinence is lower than moderation, than moral virtue* „ © « 
(Part of the ensuing remarks of about a minute in length lost due to defective 
tape* They were to the effect that friendship is connected with moral virtue, 
but is not identical with it*) 

(Turns to the discussion of Book VIII*) Now one can perhaps state it as 
follows* In Book VII we discussed the fact that the gentleman may be tempted by 
bad tilings * * * and he is tempted by pleasure* And therefore Aristotle con¬ 
cludes the seventh book with his first discussion of pleasure. He will discuss 
pleasure again at the beginning of Book X so that the discussion of friendship is 

( surrounded on both sides by the discussion of pleasure* Pleasure seems to be 
more visibly an accompaniment of friendship than of moral virtue* Good* Surely 
friendship Is a pathos, an affection^ being affected, whereas moral virtue as 
such is not* It" is" s imply a habitus, a hex els* At the beginning of Book VIII 
Aristotle mentions the two considerations why one must treat friendship, right at 
r the beginning, and then toward the end of this first discussion, in 1155 a _> 2S to 
31, he speaks of the duality in friendship itself* Friendship is not only neces¬ 
sary but also noble* Now virtue we have learned is noble but it was somehow un¬ 
derstood but never made clear that virtue is also necessary, necessary for some¬ 
thing, for instance for the political community* Here this great question of 
the end which virtue serves — you know, uhich bothered us all the time — this 
question is explicitly raised and answered regarding friendship and therefore we 
would have to figure out retrospectively vrhat the reply to the question of the 
end of virtue is* 

Nov/ there are a few details in the discussion which are of some importance* 
Then he speaks of the necessity of friendship he refers to the natural character 
of friendship, at least for some forms of friendship, in 16© Do you have that, 
Il55al6? !, By nature it seems to exist' in the generator toward the generated and 
in the generated toward the generating, not only in human beings but also in 
birds and most of the animals* n Xes, do you have that? 

0: o © « as also is friendship between members of the same species; and this 

is especially strong in the human race; for which reason we praise those 
who love their fellow men 0 

S: Yes, let us stop here a So, in other words, friendship does have a clear na¬ 

tural basis, in a way more than virtue, because virtue also has a natural basis 
but virtue doesnH cone into being by nature* It comes into being by habitua¬ 
tion* But friendship has its actuality by nature* To that extent it is more na- 
( turalc The second example, the love of the generated for the generator: Zb .is 
passage is absent from the old Latin translation, a remark of a recent edition 
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which I used, because this was a very great question before Aristotle 1 s time. In 
the case of the human race we find mutual love of parents and children but in 
the case of the brutes it is not the case* There is a concern of the generators 
for the generated but not vice versa* In Aristophanes* Birds this theme is de¬ 
veloped at great length but we have also some pre-Socratic writings dealing vith 
that. So the implication was that the love of the young for their old parents is 
due to nomos, to habituation, and not natural. This is probably reflected here* 
That he~spealcs of birds in particular couldn’t help reminding me of the Aristoph- 
anean comedy in particular* ‘..'ill you read the immediate sequel please? 

Os Even vdien travelling abroad one can observe that a natural affinity ard 
friendship exist between man* © . * 

S: Yes, H natural” is too strong: "how familiar and something friendly man is to 

man,' 1 Yes, I can understand how one arrives at the translation but it is too 
strong. Yes? 

* 

0: moreover, friendship appears to be the bond of the city, . © « 

S: Yes, T1 friendship seems also to keep together the cities©” This ’'also 11 is 

very important. That*s a different consideration from physis© Yes, and then he 
makes clear that in the polis friendship is superior to“justiceo If you have 
justice you need still friendship in addition, but if you have friendship you do 
not need justice so friendship is more encompassing than justice. How the ques¬ 
tion as it appears from the sequel is this (which was discussed prior to Aris¬ 
totle especially in Plato*s dialogue Lysi s): is friendship primarily among simi¬ 
lar beings or among dissimilar ones? The"question makes Sense; doesn*t it? I 
mean, because similar beings are attracted to one another,'on the one hand, but 
on tiie other they don*t need each other so much. You know, there is some kind 
of supplementation — seems to be implied in friendship and that requires dis¬ 
similarity© Goodo At the beginning of "b” Aristotle turns to the physical side 
of the question because this is a general cosmological princdp?uc, whether simi¬ 
lars attract each other by nature or dissimilars© Mow you can easily sect if 
similars were attracting each other all life as we know it would be destroyed 
because everything which is consists of dissimilars. I mean, say air would go 
only in this way, water in that way, firs that way, and there would be no compos¬ 
ite for them. But on the other hand it seems there are also some reasons why 
the dissimilar things are kept together* 'How Aristotle excludes this'physical 
discussion from his work because he deals, as he makes clear in llf>5>b, 8 to 9, 
with the human things, the specifically human things as distinguished from the 
physical in general© 

Then he begins this'discussion by determining first what love is. The word 
for friendship is ph ilia, which all composites with lr phil -“ — philatelies, 
philanthropy, and so onT loving, friend of or loving. The verb is pliilein and 
from this we derive the adjective phileton. be have to say here the lovable'be¬ 
cause the English word friendship "or friend does not permit it. For example, 
kissing is also called philein so it has to do with what people love but it is 
not possible to render this~~in English without a brief comment* But clearly 
love as philia is not the same as love as eros* I can't change that. In the 

( case where it is necessary I will point out which the Greek word in question is. 
Bros means primarily something like longing for, desiring, and that is not i q- ' 
"plied in this meaning, but the phenomena are surely akirr. Now he distinguishes, 
then, three kinds of the lovable: the good, the pleasant,and the useful, and 
there are therefore three kinds of friendship where the friends are united by 
the good or by the pleasant or by the useful. The last is, of course, business 
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friends, and pleasant is they have a pleasure and nothing else, and only the good 
one is the true one* Kot let us read ll£6a Q That*s the end of the chanter, 3 to 

0: To be friends therefore, men must (1) feel goodwill for each other, that is, 

v'ish each other*s good, and (2) be aware of each other*s goodwill, and 
(3) the cause of their goodnill must be one of the lovable qualities 
mentioned above* 

S: I/S. good, pleasant, or useful. So tills is a sumraaiy of the definition of 

friendship. Goodnill: indispensable is goodwill. But you can have goc&sill 
toward someone who lives in Greenland or els ©There. You never meet; you hear of 
Ilia, that he*s a fine 'aa.n, and then you have goodwill towards him. But friend¬ 
ship requires more.' It requires'that there is ~utual goodwill, i*e 0 they must 
know eacli other and, in addition, it must be combined with knowledge of this on 
both sides. So if "A" and 11 B n have goodwill towards each other but do not know 
it then they cannot be friends. That * s clear. So that is the first answer to 
this question^ 

Mot genuine friendship'is possible only when re love the other for his sake 
and not merely'for our sake, meaning for the utility or pleasure he gives to us 0 
In other words, if re do not have the feeling that it is good that he is, regard¬ 
less of what he is for us, then it is not true friendship. Let us read Ii56b7, 
at the beginning of the new chapter. /Hot a new chapter in Loeb edition^/ 

0: Tile perfect form of friendship is that between the good, and those 

who resemble each other in virtue. 

S: Yes, "and are similar to each other not in ary other respect but in respect 

ox virtue." Yes? 

0: For these friends wish each alike the other*s good in respect of their 

goodness, and they are good in themselves. ... 

S: So that the other can say it is good that he is, because if the other were 

not good he would not derive pleasure from the fact that he merely is* Yes? 

0: ... but it is those who wish the good of their friends for their 

friends’ sake who are friends in the fullest sense, since they love each 
other for themselves and not accidentally. 

S: In other words, as means for an end. You *ay love your business partner 
because he is a good business ran* You do not love him for his* ovm sake, but 
for the reward v.hich he brings. But true friendship, of course, is where you 
love the other for his own sake. Yes? "The friendship of those. « . . 11 

0: Hence the friendship of these lasts as long as they continue to be good; 

and virtue is a permanent quality. 

S: In other words, this is indissolvable except by death whereas the other 

forms of friendship are easily dissolvable. Yes? 

And each is good relatively to his irier-d as well as absolutely, since 
the gcod are both good absolutely and profitable to each other. And 
each is pleasant in both ways also, since good r.en are pleasant both ab¬ 
solutely and to each other; for eveiyone is pleased by his own actions. 


0: 
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and therefore by actions that resemble his oim, 0 0 0 

S: And both good friends have actions resembling each other* Yes? 

0: „ o » and the actions of all good'men ere the same or similar* Such- 

friendship is naturally permanent, since it combines in itself all the 
attributes that friends ought to possess* 

S: Yes, let us stop here* The thought is clear, and that vALll be repeated very 

frequently throughout the book* Perfect friendship is possible only among the 
good, and there is a certain p rime f acie evidence in favor of that but neverthe¬ 
less it gives rise to sene difficulties* He makes clear in the sequel that per¬ 
fect friendship is therefore rare, because good men are rare but also because 
friendship requires in ary case (a lasting friendship), fairly long acquaintance 
and this is not available every tine* Good* 

But there are certain difficulties; I mean, if ve look at it on the basis 
of what ire seem to liave observed. In the first place, is there no friendship 
possible among non-virtuous people? And I mean not the friendship for the sake 
of gain or pleasure but that they like each other on the basis of their very de¬ 
fects of character* You know, tiro gangsters may admire each' other because of 
the kind of "virtues” which they have: cleverness, toughness, and so on and so 
on. And this admiration nay transcend the sphere of calculation* I regard this 
as possible, although the only evidence I have is from a movie. Good, But 
surely 1 see no intrinsic impossibility in that* But the much more serious ques¬ 
tion is, virtue may be the necessary condition of friendship; is it the suffi¬ 
cient condition? Is it not possible that tvro perfectly virtuous men may'go on 
each other's nerves, to put it very tenderly. Is this impossible? Veil, of 
course the examples of which I could think are not examples of perfectly virtu¬ 
ous men. They are extremely rare and it's hard to say if I ever met one. But I 
know highly respectable people who respect each other's characters and can't 
spend half an hour together without some unpleasantness. In other words, Aris¬ 
totle Seems to speak about a very rare bird, an extremely rare bird, the perfect 
friend, and is this not only rare but perhaps not even possible? That's the 
question which one can't help raising. iJor. r Aristotle ansvers our question to 
some extent and the answer is very simple: virtue is the necessary but not the 
sufficient condition of true friendship. Bow let us see: ll£7a3* 


0 : 


i 


A * 


Friendship based on pleasure has a similarity to friendship based 
on virtue, for good men are pleasant to one another; and the sane is 
true of friendship based on utility, for good men are useful to each 
other. In these cases also the'friendship is most lasting when each 
friend derives the sane benefit, for instance pleasure, from the other, 
and not only so, but derives it from the same thing, as in a friendship 
between two witty people, and not as in one between a lover and his be¬ 
loved* These do not find their pleasure in the sane things: the lover's 
pleasure is in gazing at his beloved, the loved one's pleasure is in 
receiving the attentions of the lover; and when the loved one's beauty 
fades, the friendship sometimes fades too, as the lover no lorger finds 
pleasure in the sight of his beloved, and the Icved one no longer re¬ 
ceives the attentions of tie lover; though on the other hand many do re¬ 
main friends if as a result of their intimacy they have come to love 
each other's characters, both being alike in character. 


S: Bow let us stop here. So here he explains first how there can be friend¬ 

ship among the non-virtuous. I mean, these lovers arc not presupposed to be 
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virtuous men and they derive pleasure iron each other bat from different sides of 
each other, the lover from the youthful bloom — I think he thinks here of homo¬ 
sexual love — and the beloved from being courted* So they have pleasure from 
each other but not from the same thing in each other, and nevertheless it nay 
happen that owing to the long acquaintance and the long living together a more 
lasting friendship may occur* So this similarity of character may also exist on 
the sub-virtuous level and cause some friendship which is not simply based on 
pleasure or on calculation* Now let us go on a little bit further on, in a20. 
"Only the friendship of the good is unexposed to calumny" or "proof to calumny." 

0: Also friendship between good men alone is proof against calumny; 

for a man is slow to believe anybody*s word about a friend v/hom he has 
himself tried and' tested for many years, and with them there is the 
mutual confidence, the incapacity ever to do each other wrong, and all 
the other characteristics that are required in true friendship* 1 here as 
the other’ forms of friendship are liable to be dissolved by calumry and 
suspicion* 

S: Yes* So we see here now, the two men may be virtuous but they must know of 

each other that they are virtuous* Therefore, their being virtuous is only a 
necessary but not the sufficient condition and this knowledge requires testing 
through all kinds of difficult situations and that two men do not necessarily un¬ 
dergo* A little bit later on, in 33® 

Os But these two secondary forms of friendship, , , * 

S: ]leaning: based on pleasure or utility — 

Os . , . are not very likely to coincide: men do not make friends with each 
other both for utility and for pleasure at the same time, since accidental 
qualities are rarely found in combination* 

S: Yes* So again this lasting and the long time required. There us one pas¬ 

sage we omitted, a2£ to 30 , which we should however read, there we were* 

0: But since people do apply the term'”friends" to persons whose re¬ 

gard for each other is based on utility, just as states can be "xriends" — 

S: Ho, "as the states can call each other friends." (Two or three inaudible 

words)* 

0: Our book has it in quotes, 

S: Yes. Yes, 

C: * * , can be "friends," call each other friends, (since expediency is 

generally recognised as the motive of international alliances). • « • 

S: Yes, now let us stop here* So this raises the question which is, of course, 

only alluded to here: can there be friendship among cities? 'dell, business 
friendships, alliances, of course. That we know. Alliances are possible. But^ 
if two men are allies they are not yet friends, and this is a grave question* ix 
friendship is something very high and cities as cities are unable to be friends 
jlto each other this shows that in an important respect the individual is superior 
|\to the polls. Yes? 
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Q: If a regime is characterised, at least in part, by what it looks up to, if 

two regimes look up to the same thing wonldrPt it imply that there could bo 
friendship between then, particularly if they look up to moral virtue as aris¬ 
tocracies would? 

S: Tnat is a very good point. So in other words one could say there is some¬ 

thing at least between — 1 don*t say between the United States — but between a 
very important sector ox the United States and Great Britain* That is true and 
if vre take this sector'to be the preponderant or authoritative we can s imply say 
friendship* But still, apparently in the polls there is something else'to be 
considered: not only what it looks up to but also the fact, ire and they, in a 
more radical way than among individuals. But I don*t draw ary more conclusion 
from this passage than the passage induces us to wonder, can there be true 
friendship among cities? 


Q2 ? A counter example from modern times would seem to be the relations of Bri¬ 
tain and France. Churchill expressed the warmest friendship towards France in 
191^0. He even offered to marry it© 

S: DeC-aulle didn ! t believe it. 


QgJ EeGaulle perhaps had a clearer understanding or colder understanding of the 
political things. Britain has not exactly been beloved of France in the last two 
years. 

S: No, no, and DeGaulle never believed in that. I knew. But still, if the 

needs are extremely grave and the dangers are particularly grave their alliance 
can look like the closest friendship. Sure. But -whatever mey be the truth, our 
primary question here is what Aristotlo thought to be the truth and here we have 
not more except an allusion to the question, can there be friendship among cit¬ 
ies? Now let us turn to ll£7b5, following 0 


0: It is with friendship as it is with the virtu os; men arc called goed 

in two senses, either as having a virtuous disposition or as realising 
virtue in action, and similarly friends when in each other' 1 s company 
derive pleasure from and confer benefits on each other, whereas friends 
who arc asleep or parted arc not actively friendly, yet have the disposi¬ 
tion bo be so* For separation docs not destroy friendship absolutely, 
though it prevents its active exercise© 

Ss Does that make sense? Doesrlt it? They are friends© They have the habit, 
but the habit is dormant and therefore the energeia, the being at work of friend¬ 
ship, the actuality, is not there. Yes? 


0 : 


v! 


If however the absence be prolonged, it seems to cause the friendly feel¬ 
ing itself to be forgotten; hence the poet*s remark 
Full many a man finds friendship end 
For lack of converse with his friend© 

The old and the morose do not appear to be much given to friendship, 
for their capacity to please is small, and nobody can pass his days in 
the company of one vho is distasteful to him, or not pleasing, since 
it seems to be one of the strongest instincts of nature to shun what 
is painful and seek what is pleasant^ 


S: Yes, 11 one of the strongest instincts," literally translated: "for nature 

seems to flee to the highest degree the painful and to strive /agair.7 to the 
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highest degree for the pleas ant *" Yes? 

0: And when persons approve of each other without seekung each other* s so¬ 

ciety. , e . 

S: Bo, ,! and not living together rath one another. ..." Yes? 

0 : o c * without living tog ether, this seems to be goodwill rather than 

friendship* nothing is more characteristic of friends than that they 
seek to live together* 

S: No, "than living together . 11 

Os • « * than living together: poor men desire their friends* assistance, 
and even the most prosperous wish for their companionship (indeed they 
are the last people to adopt the life of a recluse); but it is impos¬ 
sible for men to spend their time together unless they give each other 
pleasure, or have common tastes. The latter seems to be the bond between 
the members of a comradeship* 

S: 'Yes, we will come to that* Now we see* here we get an answer to the ques¬ 
tion, what is required in addition to virtue? Friendship requires living toge¬ 
ther and deriving pleasure from living together. In this connection he points 
out the kqy importance of pleasure. One jrust have pleasure in the same things. 
And now an interesting case: a morose man is not a virtuous man in Aristotle*s 
sense, strictly speaking, but there is, of course, no reason whatever why an old 
man cannot be virtuous, strictly speaking, and yet old men who can be perfectly 
virtuous as such are not good for friends because of the infirmities of old age* 

I mean, not the infirmities; perhaps even they too. That*s also im¬ 

portant* So again virtue is the necessary but not the sufficient condition for 
friendship. Yes? 

Q: Aristotle seems to have the notion that the old are concerned with profit 

ana not pleasure* 

S: Yes, this is at length developed ill the Rhetoric* There is a chapter on the 

young and the old and this is reflected in many cases. The young seek more 
pleasure than profit. In other words, a young man who is ■ and 

calculating all the time is more detestable than an old man who does it, and 
vice versa. But on the other hand the older men are "cynical" and more con¬ 
cerned with gain than with pleasure* That is a rough description. And the best 
tine of age is middle age, 3f> to 2±9* In other words, the junior executive and 
the senior executive in present day Aimerican life. Yes? 

Q 2 : Is living together to be taken very literally? 

S: As much as they can. Sitting together and talking together rather than 

working together. You know, there are people who sit together and talk together. 
There was even a place for it established by Plato and another one established 
by Aristotle. That was the original meaning of schools, schole * And now what 
has happened to schools? Yes. Part of it is, of course," 'the obsession with ex¬ 
aminations, something which could be changed. Ard in ll£7b3l±* let us read thato 
Yes, 3k to 36 , just the end: "for everyone loves v;hat is good for him." 

0: For it is agreed that what is good and pleasant absolutely is lovable 

and desirable strictly, while what is good and pleasant for a particular 
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person is lovable and desirable relatively to that person; but the 
friendship of good men for each other rests on both these grounds* 

Liking seems to be an emotion, friendship a fixed disposition, * • « 

. ^ j 

S: Yes, that is an important sentence. You tcnovr, I referred to it before, Yes, 

an emotion, a pathos in Greek, an affections You are affected by it* No, but 1 
meant a passag ~i aT Sit later, "Everyone loves what is good for him ar.d he gives 
back the equal both in trill and in pleasure," 

0: Each party therefore both loves his own good and also makes an equivalent 

return by wishing' the other * s good, and by affording him pleasure; for 
there is a saying, "Amity is equality," ard this is most fully realized 
in the friendships of the good© 

St Yes, now let us keep this in mind. Friendship is equality and it meafis some*' 
thing like rendering the equal but not in a contentious sense. Then it is, of 
course, no longer friendship. But they give to each other the same* Let us keep 
this in mind for the following discussion. In the sequel, llpSalO, he makes 
clear that no one can have many friends© Friendship is an exclusive relation. 

But of course there might be many virtuous men. But not all virtuous men even 
living in the same total or village can be friends because of that exclusivist 
character of friendship. This is another indication of the fact that virtue is 
the necessary but not the sufficient condition for friendship. Non in the sequel 
then, 11^8b, he explains the two kinds of friendship from another point of view. 
Here we had three kinds of friendsliip from the point of view of the noble, the 
pleasant, and the useful, and now* a bi-partition. Is friendship based on equal¬ 
ity or on inequality, i v e, on excellence of one part? In the friendship where 
one part is superior to the other the superior is loved to a higher degree and 
the inferior loves to a higher degree. It is a loving according to the worth of 
each* The higher is more worthy of loving and the lovrer is less worthy of loving. 
This is a kind of equality, but of course only the distributive equality. Ycu 
remember the two kinds of justice? That resembles distributive justice, Gocd 0 
And now let us turn to ll£8b29t> That T s a new chapter, when he explains the dif¬ 
ference between justice and friendship from this point of view. Yes? 

0: Equality in friendship, however, does not seem to be like equality 

in matters of justice. In the sphere of justice, "equal" (fair) means 
primarily proportionate to desert, © « <► 

S: In other words, distributive justice. Yes? 

0: • • • and "equal in quantity 11 is only a secondary sense, * * « 

S: The other kind of justice — 

0: Commutative* 

S: Commutative, Commutative justice is a lower kind of justice* Yes? 

0: « * « whereas in friendship 11 equal in quantity" is the primary meaning, 

and "proportionate to desert" only secondary, 

S: Yes, that is very remarkable, isn f t it? The radical difference between jus¬ 

tice and friendships in justice proportionate equality is higher. The hierarchy 
within society is the most important consideration in the polis* In friendship, 
however, simple equality is the Hiller form of friendship* Now let us go on 
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where ire left off. 

Os This is clearly seen when a wide disparity arises between two friends in 
point of virtue or vice, or of wealth, or anything else; they no longer 
remain nor indeed expect to remain friends. This is most manifest in 
the case of the gods, whose superiority in every good attribute is pre¬ 
eminent; but it is also seen with princes: in their case also men much 
below them in station do not expect to be their friends, nor do persons 
of no particular merit expect to be the friends of men of distinguished 
i excellence or'wisdom. It is true that we cannot fix a precise limit 

^ in such cases, up to which two men can still be friends; the gap may go 

on widening and the friendship still remain; but'when one becomes very 
remote from the other, as God is remote from man, it can continue no 
longer. This gives rise to the question, is it not after all untrue that 
we wish our friends the greatest of goods? For instance, can we wish 
them to become gods? For then thqp will lose us as friends, and there¬ 
fore lose certain goods* • * „ 

S: No, better 11 we will lose them as friends" and we do ourselves harm if we 

wish them the best. Yes? 


0: If then it was rightly said above that a true friend wishes his friend*s 

good'for that friend*s own sake, the friend would have to remain him¬ 
self, whatever that may be; so that he will really wish him only the great¬ 
est goods compatible with his remaining a human being. And perhaps not 
all of these, for everybody rashes good things for himself most of all 0 

St Yes, you see, there is a seamy side to that. So there is no friendship pos¬ 
sible between men as radically distant as men from gods. I mean, no one can say 
that'he is an intimate of Zeus and Zeus comes to him and asks him for advice. I 
mean, that would be a preposterous suggestion. Nor between Icings and their sub¬ 
jects: let us keep that in mind because kings will be mentioned later on with 
great emphasis, as Hr. Lyons knows. Also, everyone wishes to the highest degree 
the good things to himself* Therefore a man might wish to become himself a god 
but not that his friend become a god and he thus loses his friend. I note this 
remark, that everyone wishes'to the highest'degree the good for himself. Bring 
this together with a passage, ll£7bl6 to 17 , on the key importance of pleasure* 
Now if everyone wishes to the highest degree good things to himself he might 
wish to become himself a god although he thus ceases to remain a friend of his 
friends* This could also happen. It*s only the reverse side of what Aristotle 
says* But how could a man vrish to become a god and cease to be a human being in 
Aristotle*s horizon? VJhat do gods have to the highest degree? '.That do geds get 
to the highest degree that men do not get to the highest degree? 


Ci 


(Inaudible.) 


r T ; 

J j; 


S: Yes, but crudely* Gods are honored rather than loved. I remind you of 

what he said about this subject in the section on magnanimity, 1123 bl 8 , follow- 
ng* In other words, being honored might be thought to be higher than being 
loved and being loved in its turn being higher than loving because we have seen 
that the lower loves to a higher degree than the higher. But — and now let us 
read ll£9al2, where we left off* Yes* 



Host men however, because they love honor, seer, to be more desir¬ 
ous of receiving than of bestowing affection* Hence most men like flat¬ 
tery, for a flatterer is a friend who is your inferior, or pretends to 
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be so, and to love you more than you love him; but to be loved is felt 
to be nearly the same as to be honored, which most people covet. They 
do not however appear to value honor for its o'"!! sake, but for something 
J incidental to it. Most people like receiving honor from men of high 

station, because they hope for something from then: they think that if 
they want something, the great man will be able to give it them; so they 
enjoy being honored by him as a token of benefits to cone. 

S: Yes, so this is the most vulgar form. They don't really love honor; it's a 

kind of check for something more useful to then. Yes? 

0: Those on the other' hand who covet being honored by good men, ar.d by per¬ 

sons who know them, do so from a desire to confirm their own opinion of 
themselves; so these like honor because they are assured of their worth 
by their confidence in the judgment of those who assert it. 

S: Yes. This is some-.fcat better although it shows, of course, some basic de¬ 

fect. They have no self-confidence in their being virtuous, /inaudible question 
interjected which Dr. Strauss says is irrelevant to this passage// Go on 6 


0: Affection on the other hand men like for its own sake* ... 

S: Yes,“being loved” they like for its am sake. In other words, a kind of 

warmth coning toward you 0 And X think that*s the basis of present day American 
psychology: the fellow who complains that he*s not being loved ar.d that's the 
reason why he committed arson, to get the warmth. Go on 0 


0 : 



Being loved on the other hand men like for its own sake; irem which ire 
infer tnafTLt is more valuable than honor, and that friendship is desir¬ 
able xh its elf 0 But in its essence/friendship seons to consist more 
in giving than in receiving affection. ... 




S: Yes, well "in loving rather than in being loved." Yes< 

some examples of it* 


So — and he gives 


0: . . , witness the pleasure that mothers take in loving their children. 

Some mothers put their infants out to nurse, and though knowing and 
loving them, do not ask to'be loved'by then in return, if it be ir.pos- 
X5 sible to have this as well, but arc content if they see therr prospering; 
they retain their own love for them even though the children, not know¬ 
ing then, cannot render them any part of vrhat is due to a mother* 

S: Yes. So, in other words, the clearest case of a selfless love is the love 

of mothers. So this argument implies that the superior loves more the inferio r 
than the other way around. The mother loves the child more thah~Tne child loves 
the mother, contrary to what was said befor e. So this all indicates that there 
is a fundamental difficulty here regarding the friendship resting on inequality. 
1'e have seen that virtue is only the necessary but not the sufficient condition 
cf friendship and one reason is that friendship requires equality in addition to 
virtue. Two men may both be virtuous and yet unequal' in other respects but. not 
in virtue* But this creates a ndifficulty: namely, the kinship between 
friendship end justice of which Aristotle had spoken, a nd in justice inatality 
is the highest form, as we have seen, but in friendship equality rs the highest 
form, Itow this is taken up in the sequdX Let ui TC£rn 


Q: I see a difficulty in the statement that the mother's love for the child is 
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the Host, selfless love* This is not the present day view* 

S: It also was not Plato 1 s view; For Plato there is only what is called amor 

indigention, a love based on need,, and therefore there is a need of the mother T 
wnich is underlying her overflowing love* There is a love based on need and an 
overflowing love not based on need and Plato recognizes only the love based on 
need. In the case of Aristotle that is more complicated. . „ * 

/Fioto: The discussion beginning here and continuing through H6la25>, inclusive, 
was recorded defectively. An attempt will be nade to transcribe it utilizing the 
partially audible tape in combination with a partial stenographic transcript ta¬ 
ken in class „7 

S: Now let us turn to 1159b25 > 0 

0: The objects and the personal relationships with which friendship 

is concerned appear, as was said at the outset, to be the same as those 
which are the sphere of Justice. For in every partnership -.re find mu¬ 
tual rights of some sort* . * * 

S: Literally, "there seems to be something Just.” 

0: o . « one notes that shipmates and fellow-soldiers speak of each other 

as 11 ny friend,” and so in fact do the partners in any Joint undertaking. 

But their friendship is limited to the extent of their association in 
their common business, for so also are their mutual rights as associates. 

S: ».i» Both friendship and Justice have to do with communities, societies, 

associations, but there is a variety of associations and hence there will be a 
variety of rights and a variety of friendships. Now this is developed in the se¬ 
quel and the main point is this: the maximum of friendship exists where the maxi¬ 
mum Of right or Justice is possible, namely where there is a maximum of associa¬ 
tion, of society. And where do you find the maximum of association? In the 
polls; Hence, the polis is tile only association which is not partial,, . . 0 
Hence, ire would expect that the highest friendship is that uniting fellow citi¬ 
zens. ... 

Q: In what sense is the polis least partial? 

S: Because it is devoted to the common good embracing all other goods, whereas 

all" other associations are devoted to a partial good, to the good of this groups 
say, workers. ... 

Q: (inaudible.) 

S: That raises the great question, is there not an essential difference between 

the gang of robbers am the polis? Now I think there are various reasons which 
permit one to assert that the polis is devoted to the good. For example, the es¬ 
sentially pa rasitic character of the gang-of robber s. They can only live on the 
margin of a society* And contrast that the majority of the citizens are not 
robbers* • * a So, in other words^ they live on the fact that the polis is es¬ 
cort or tries to be* In addition, what do they do with the booty and what does 
the polis do with the booty? 

0: That depends on the polis D 
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S: Yes, but one thing is sure: no polls can use the booty for lower purposes 

than the gang of robbers* * * * Non let vs see* To repeat: it seer.s to follow 
iron the preceding argument that the highest here is that which unites fellow ci¬ 
tizens* Let us turn then to Il60a28 to 30* That r s the end of that chapter. "All 
associations appear to be parts of the political association* 11 

0: All these associations then appear to be parts of the political associa¬ 

tion; and the limited friendships which we reviewed will correspond to 
the limited associations from which thqy sprang*, 

S: So Aristotle does then not draw the conclusion that the highest friendship 

is that of' fellow citizens, but all' forms of friendship have their political 
equivalent, their political similar, and that is something much more limited* 

The implication is the polis is not strictly speaking a community of friends. Of 
course; a man can'only have very few friends and the polis are mary fellovr citi¬ 
zens* ultimately, one can say, the polls is not a community of friends in the 
highest sense because the polis does not consist of men who philosophize together 
but that is here not spelled out* 5?ow Aristotle does then look at the regime 
from the point of view of friendship* ‘Jhich kinds of friendship do they desire? 
And he speaks h&re first of the three good regimes and then of the three bad re¬ 
gimes: kingship, aristocracy, timocracy (as he calls it here, what he calls else¬ 
where the polity), and then tyranny and oligarchy and democracy; and kingship is 
the best and tyranny the worst* So I suppose you all knew that* be cannot read 
the whole thing. Let us read first about why IdLngship is best in H60a36« 

0: The best of these constitutions is kingship, and the worst timocracy. 

The perversion of kingship is tyranny. Both are monarchies, but there 
is a vely wide difference between them: a tyrant studies his own ad¬ 
vantage, a king that of his subjects* For a monarch is not a king if 
he does not possess independent resources, and is not better supplied 
with goods of every kind than his subjects; but a ruler so situated lacks 
nothing, and therefore wall not study his ovm interests but those of his 
subjects. 

Si That*s clear* In other words, the true king is a human being who abounds 
with all goods: not only food and so on but also wisdom and virtue* Now he ex¬ 
plains later on in this chapter what corresponds to the king in the household, 
and that’s the father. So the notion of the king as father plays a Very great 
role in European monarchic tradition and you will find it, of course, most ex¬ 
tremely’ stated in Filmer, the famous book which Locke criticized* Let us turn to 
HolalO. That*s the beginning of the next chapter. 

0: Under each of these forms of government we find friendship existing 

between ruler and ruled, to the same extent as justice. The friendship 
Jf of a kirg for his subjects is one of superiority in beneficence; for a 
king does good to his' subjects, inasmuch as being good he studies to 
promote their welfare, as a shepherd studies the welfare of his sheep* . * * 

S: Literally, "that they do well 11 and this has of course also and above all the 

meaning that they act vr.ell* In other words, this is not meant to be that he is 
concerned merely with their welfare, that they are well fed, but that they act 
well. Yes? ... 


* , • hence Homer called Agamemnon "shepherd of the people." The friend¬ 
ship of a father for his child is of the same kind (only here the bene¬ 
fits bestowed are greater, for the father is the source of the child*s 
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existence, which seems to bo the greatest of all boons, and of its 
nurture and education; and we also ascribe the same benefits to our ' 
forefathers). For it is as natural for a - father to rule his children, 
and forefathers those descended from them, as for a king to rule his 
subjects. These friendships then involve a superiority of benefits on 
one side, which is why parents receive honor as well as service* The 
claims of justice also, therefore, in these relations are not the same 
on both sides, but proportionate to desert, as is the affection bestowed. 

S: Yes, f! t.he love, the friendship, bestowed.” So the love of the father is su¬ 

perior to the love of the king because the father has given the child his being 
which the king has never done* This means that from the point of view of friend¬ 
ship the household is superior to the'city* A much richer form of friendship is 
^possible there. However this may be, in this kind of friendship there is no 
equality of the father and the children and therefore honor of the higher by the 
lower. Among equals there is strictly speaking no such honor, ‘/e have had a 
reference to this same'question of the complicated relation between honor and 
friendship in 115>8b33> following. Xow let us go on where ve left off. 

0: The friendship between husband and wife again is the same as that 

which prevails between rulers and subjects in an aristocracy; for it 
is in proportion to excellence, and the better party receives the larger 
share of good, whilst each party receives what is appropriate to each. ... 

S: In other words, this is an aristocracy. That doesn’t mean the wife is simp¬ 

ly ruled* She also participates in the rule but since aristocracy divides honors 
in accordance with merit and the merit of the husband, other things bedng equal, 
is higher than the merit of the wife, therefore the husband has a greater say in 
the household than the wife. He doesn’t have an absolute say. Then it would be 
barbaric. Kdcr go on* /Tape audibility back to normal./ 

0: Friendship between brothers is like that between members of a com¬ 

radeship: the two parties are equal in station and age, and this usually 
implies identity of feelings and of character* The counterpart, ox fra¬ 
ternal friendship is that v/hich exists under the timocraiic form of con¬ 
stitution; since the iueax of timocracy is that all citizens shall be 
equal and shall be good, so that they all rule in turn, and all have an 
* equal share of power; and therefore the friendship between them is 
also one of equality* 

S= Yes, let us stop. Of course “ideal” doesn’t occur. He says 11 the citizens 
wish to be equal and good,” wish or tend 0 "Ideal” is not an Aristotelian concep¬ 
tion. So friendship among brothers resembles that among comrades. That is what 
we ordinarily mean by friendship; I mean, comrades. It doesn’t have the mili¬ 
tary meaning necessarily. In such a friendship the partners are like in the af¬ 
fections they have enjoyed and in character. And the friendship of brothers re¬ 
sembles the friendship among fellow citizens in what vre would call a democracy 
and what Aristotle calls a timocracy, by which he means a decent kind of democ¬ 
racy* He explains briefly what the analogon of democracy in a household is. \!c 
haven’t read that; well, where there is no father around.^ you know,' or where the 
ruler is weak and everyone can do what he likes. That’s, of course, something 
very bad. Good. Now let us pursue this argument in 1161b, beginning, because 
we cannot read everything* 

0: ... but there can be no friendship, nor justice, towards inanimate 
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S: Tnis is elssr. I mean, for example, toward this /object on desk/* Yon can 1 1 

be a friend of it and you canH do it injustice* You nay do yourself injustice 
in a metaphoric sense of the ivord injustice if you are drunk and destroy it, and 
this kind of thing* That*s clear,. Good* 

Oj • • • indeed not even towards a horse or an ox, nor yet towards a slave 
as slave* 

S: Yes* Go on* 

0: For master and slave have nothing in common: a slave is a living tool, 

just as a tool is an inanimate slave* Therefore there can be no friend¬ 
ship with a slave as slave, though there can be as human being: for there 
seems to be sone room for justice in the relations of every human being 
with every other that is capable of participating in law and contract, 
and hence friendship also is possible with everyone so far as he is a 
human being. 

S: Let us stop here* So now the first part, what he says about slavery, are 

the things which yc>u all know from the beginning of the Politics , The slave is 
simply a" living tool and has no of his own. But now, deviating from the 

politics, deviating from it, he says there may be a relation of friendship with a 
slave qua human being because it is in principle possible to have — v her ever 
there are human beings there are relations of justice at least possible* Every 
human being as such is capable to participate in law and agreement and therefore 
there can be relations of justice* But wherever there are relations of justice 
there also may be relations of friendship* Therefore the master may be the 
friend of the slave. 

Q: The natural slave, the mentally defective slave: would'this hold true here? 

/S: Pardon?/ The man who is unable to take care of himself, the mentally defec¬ 
tive man as a slave* 

S: Yes, what would you say? 

Qt X would say no# 

S: Bo* Therefore what does /oris to tie do here? 

Q: He talks about the conventional slave* 

Si Very good. So he abstracts from the natural slave* Sure* That he does 
without any question because it is clear; I mean, to state it in simple terms: 
you can T t be a friend of a moron and he cannot with you. I think even hr* Hoche 
of the A* I). A 0 would admit that so that is perfectly legitimate to say* But 
the important point here is this: this Is the most radical questioning of slavery 
which occurs in the work of'Aristotle# And the reason is this: because the whole 
context questions, in a way; the polis — I mean, not the necessity of the polls, 
that is obviously necessary, but its rank* And this is done in the f&llo^dng 
manner: kingship as the best regime does not permit friendship proper, which re¬ 
quires equality, between the king and his subjects* The polis as shch tends 
toward a regime which is lower than the best, here called timocracy, and there 
is no friendship proper between the fellovf citizens as such because follow citi¬ 
zens are many; friends are always few* The number alone would prevent it. And, 
of course, not all fellow citizens are virtuous men* That would be - an addition¬ 
al reason which would prevent that. Friendship transcends the city, and this 
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was, of course, clearly'seen by IIr« Lyons, 
now let us go on in b!2, Il6lbl2* 


That is, I think, the key point* Yes. 


f 


0: All friendship, as we have said, involves coiiimunity; but the friend¬ 

ship between relatives and between members of a comradeship irey be set 
apart as being less in the nature of partnerships than are the friendships 
between fellow-citizens, fellow-tribesmen, shipmates, and the like? 
since these seeiA to be founded as it were on a definite compact* 


S: Yes, what does he mean now? 'That is a dangerous translations, n Every friend¬ 

ship exists within some comunity, as has been said* 'Someone might limit off 
the friendship based on kinship and that of comrades, but the political friend¬ 
ship and the friendship between meters of a tribe and of people sailing tog ether 
..and such like'belong rather to the co:rjnunity-like friends hips, 11 meaning hear in 
la lower sense, to the association, to the merely utilitarian associations.- That 
^ 1 is what he means* "For they seem to be by virtue of Some agreement Yes, what 
'does he mean here by that? The political friendships, the friendship among fel¬ 
low citizens* Now 1 think the passage is perfectly explained by Aver roes. Aver- 
roes says'he intends that the one which is based on agreement or convenience of 
the genus, i*e a of consanguinity, is natural, but the last One which is‘based on 
the part of society, as he calls it here, is based on habit, on customs, on man¬ 
ners! In other words, the political friendship as distinguished from that among 
kin is based on some agreement. There*s no agreement between parents and child¬ 
ren or between brothers* There*s no agreement* They are natural friends* In 
( otner words, in a sense the polis is natural as Aristotle makes very clear at the 
1 beginning of the Politics, but in another sense it is not natural* it is based 
Ion consent and agreement”*and this means it is less natural. Yes* 

0: Vith the latter friendships may be classed family ties of hospitality 

between foreigners. 

S: In other words, yes, the relations between xeniken, between, say, an Athen¬ 

ian and a Spartan* You know, there were not such 'hotel arrangements m ancient 
times* You had a family with which you stayed when you Trent to the other city 
and vice versa. There was a friendly relation but it was’ strictly speaking a 
contractual relation; I mean, not a crude contractual one, but they stay in your 
house when they*come to Sparta and you stay in their house when you come to Ath- 
) ens* That*s clear. So that’s not very interesting. Kou we come to the one 
based on kinship. Yes. 


0 : 
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Friendship between relatives itself seems to include a variety of 
species, but all appear to derive from the affection of parent for child. 
For parents love their children as part of themselves, whereas children 
love their parents as the source of their being. Also parents know their 
offspring with more certainty than children know their parentage;'and 
progenitor is more attached to progery than progeny to progenitor, since 
that which springs from a thing belongs to the thing from which it springs 
— for instance, a tooth or hair or vhat not to its owner — whereas the 
thing it springs from does not belong to it at all, or only in a less 
degree. The affection of the parent exceeds that of the child in dur¬ 
ation also; parents love their children as soon as they arc born, children 
their parents only when time has elapsed and they have acquired under¬ 
standing, or at least perception* These considerations also explain why 
parental affection is stronger in the nothcr* 


S: 




The mother spends much more time with the child after its birth. I 
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believe he means that, I hope he means that. Yes? 

0: Parents then love their children as themselves (one’s offspring being 

as it were another self — other because separate); children love their 
parents as the source of their being; brothers love each other as being 
from the same source, since the identity of their relations to that source 
identifies them with one another® * * 0 

S: And let us stop here, I think that is now clear. So Aristotle serr these 

complications to which hr. Boy an referred, /The reference is to the question at 
the bottom of page 10 and top of page 11.7 TJcw, and therefore it follows from 
the sane thing: parents love their children more than the children love the par- 
I ents, hut on the other hand the children are supposed to honor the parents, 

; whereas the parents are not supposed to honor the children to the same degree. 

Of coursfe present day notions of pedagogy, which naturally constitute a great 
progress, have changed it completely® 1162al6„ 

0: The friendship between husband and v/ife appears to be a natural 

instinct® . . @ 

Sz Yes, well "instinct” does not occur. It "seems to exist according to na¬ 
ture® Yes? 

0: * « « by nature; since man'is by nature a pairing creature even more than 

he is a political creature, inasmuch as the family is an earlier and 
more fundamental institution than the city, and the procreation of off¬ 
spring a more general characteristic of the animal creation* 

Si So it belongs to the whole genus and not merely to the species of man, and 
therefore it is to a higher degree natural. Yes? 

Oi So rrhereas with the other'animals the association of the sexes aims only 
at continuing the species, human beings cohabit not only for the sake of 
begetting children but also to provide the needs of life; for with the 
human race division of labor begins at the outset, and man and woman 
have different functions; thus they supply each other*s wants, putting 
their special capacities into the common stock. Hence the friendship 
of man and wife seems to be one of utility and pleasure combined. But 
it may also be based on virtue, if the partners be of high moral charac- 
e'j ter; for either sex has its special virtue, and this may be the ground 
of attraction. Children, too, seem to be a bond of union, and there¬ 
fore childless marriages are more easily dissolved; for children are 
a good possessed by both parents in common, and common property holds 
people together. 

S: Let us stop here. I believe that is clear. So the key point, I believe, 

I is here this: that man is by nature to a higher degree a pairing animal than a 
political animal. This has all to do Tilth this questioning of the rank of the 
polls which is characteristic of the vrhole book. And v/hat he says about the re¬ 
lations of the two sexes:* some of you mil remerber what we read on this subject 
in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, that it is not merely the cooperation of the’ two sex¬ 
es in generation but also the work'which they have to do is, as it were, laid 
out for than by nature. After all, it could be thinkable that in the human race 
the best fighters might be the females, as I believe it is the case in tigers 
and dogs and other races. But in the case of men it seems that the protector 1 by 
nature is male and the protected is the female together with the children, and 
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therefore that tlie '-roman is at hone and the man goes out to fight is, in a v;ay, 
an institute of nature* This he surely has in mind hero* Nov let us read the 
immediate sequel* 


0: The question what"rules of conduct should govern the relations be¬ 

tween husband and wife, and generally between friend and friend* seems 
to be ultimately a question of justice© 'There are different claims 
of justice between friends and strainers* between members of a comrade¬ 
ship and schoolfellows*, 

S: Now what does he mean then? The correct and proper thing in friendship is 

v/fcat is just in these relations© Since the friendships differ radically the jus¬ 
tice required on both parts differs radically; hence* also the correct in friend¬ 
ship* But still there must be some difference between the right and the friend¬ 
ship, say between husband and wife or between fellow pupils or whatever the case 
may be* Cell, I think one can say from a practical point of via/ that in the 
case of friendship it would be done gladly whereas if it is a matter of right it 
is not necessarily done gladly because there is the affection there* Yes* Now 
in the sequel'he speaks of specific troubles in friendship: namely* mutual dis¬ 
satisfactions, and they arise, of course, chiefly in the case of friendships for 
the sake of the useful because there are clearly defined the business relations, 
so to speak* Tie have to consider H62b21 where he speaks about these mutual re¬ 
bukes in friendship* Yes? "It seems, then* • « 

0: * « that as justice is of two kinds, one unwritten and the other defined 

by law, so the friendship based on utility may be either inercur or legal® 
Hence occasions for complaint chiefly occur when the type of friend¬ 
ship in view at the conclusion of the transaction is not the same as 
when the relationship was formed© Such a connection when on stated terms 
is one of the legal type, whether it be a purely business matter of ex¬ 
change on the spot, or a more liberal accommodation for future repay¬ 
ment, though still with an agreement as to the quid pro quo;'and in the 
latter case the obligation is clear and cannot cause dispute, though 
there is an element of friendliness in the delay allot red, for which rea¬ 
son in some cities there is no action at law in these cases, it being 
held that the party to a contract involving credit must abide by the 
consequences* The moral type on the other hand is not based'on stated 
terms, but the gift or other service is given as to a frieudj although 
the giver expects to receive an equivalent or greater return, as though 
it had not been a free gift but a loan; and as he ends the relationship 
in a different spirit from that in'which he beg&n it, lie will complain* 

The reason of this is that all men, or most men, wish what is noble but 
choose what is profitable* * « e 

S: Yes, in other ‘words, they wish for themselves that the others act nobly c 

but they — yes* Good* You see, that is a somewhat cynical passage as you must 
have seer* But the most interesting point is this; how did he call that distinc¬ 
tion of the two kinds of right in his treatise on justioe? Legal and n a tural * 

Eg does not call it natural here* He calls the one legal sgarn and the oilier un~ 
written* Now clearly an unwritten lav/, an unwritten right, is not necessarily 
natural* It can be merely customary right* But he calls it more precisely here 
the moral or ethical, no longer natura l* Ard7 in addition} - he makes ibis cis- — 
tinctiOn only regarding the friendship based on the useful, on some form of ex¬ 
change, not the highest form of friendship where this whole issue would now ar¬ 
ise* Now that is quite interesting* I think what you will find by going through 
the book on friendship that the polls is questioned to a higher degree here than 
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ever before and I believe it is connected with it that he dro ps here th e evpv—- 
sion of natur al right , You remember, this statement if as there that theTratural 
righw is but rC ischangeable. Here it is no longer even called natural. As it 
rere, the treatise on friendship prepares the discussion of that phenomenon which 
simply transcends the polls and that is philosophy, in the latter part of Book X, 
Let us read only 1163bl2, following. That is toward the end of the book. 

0: « « • since requital in accordance with desert restores equality, and 

is the preservative of friendship, as has been said above* This prin¬ 
ciple therefore should also regulate the intercourse of friends who 
are unequal': the one vho is benefited in purse or character must repay 
vfhat he can, namely honor. For friendship exacts v/hat is possible, not 
what is due; requital in accordarce with desert is in facw sometimes 
impossible, for instance in honoring the gods; or one*s parents: no one 
could ever render them the honor they deserve, and a nan is deemed vir¬ 
tuous if he pays them all the regard that he can* 


S: Yes, let us stop here. Do you notice here something with a view to what we 
have read before? Let us limit ourselves to the question of the-gods. Ken owe 
the reds much more than they can pay wo them and i hat is the consequence? 


0: Ke honors them* 

S: Yes but still — he cannot honor them as they deserve* 

0: He is constantly in debt to them* 

S: That is true, but still ho:; much will he honor them, is he obliged to honor 

them? As much as he can. Of course, part'of the honoring is sacrifices natural- 
'ly and he will sacrifice as much as he can, i*e« the rich nan will sacrifice 
more, the poor man will sacrifice less* Yes, but what we have here seen before 
in the chapter on munificence — there it appeared that only the rich man can 
honor the gods properly* This i s now corrected* .veryone can honor the, god s 
orooerly- i*e. within the limits of his power*, ~.. 7 hy this correction occurs here I 
an now able to say but perhaps it has also something to do with the questioning 
of the polis. The polls is somehow tempted to respect more the rich than the 
poor, those who can honor tho gods on a big spectacular scale than those who can¬ 
not do it* Now after we have become somewhat doubtful of the polis and its over¬ 
all perfection we may also restore the truth, or the sober view, regarding honor¬ 
ing the gods. That is a possible explanation. Yes? 

Q: It might be said that this also prepares the way for what is said ir. Book X: 

that there the man who contemplates, who is K.ost indifferent to possessions, is 
the most beloved of the gods© 

St Yes* That*s quite true* So there is even this correction. Yes* Now we 
have a few minutes left and I have prevented discussion as much as I could be¬ 
cause I thought we should finish our survey of the book* I2r« Burnham* 

Qo: 'That about the difficulty we stated at the beginning of the discussion on 
the non-vintuous man? 

S: You mean to say the two gangsters who are genuine friends* 

Cg 2 Yes, okay* You can say that they T re friends* 
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St Jot strictly speaking but in a Tray, Aristotle, I believe, would say, because 
the basis of their friendship is admiration for some rudimentary virtues* They 
arc friends Qua good* They are good in a very questionable sense but what they 
admire each other for are things which in themselves are good: cleverness and en¬ 
ergy, courage, whatever you call it* These are in thenselves good things,, They 
take a very narrow view. Thqy- have justice among themselves surely, but they 
have a very narrow view of justice insofar as there are no relations of justice 
between them and their fellow citizens* 

Q 2 : ".'ell, suppose you took the case of a skillful administrator or something of 
that sort. He admires another administrator or another bureaucratic institution 
that administers well. 

S: Do you mean to say vre should not grant to administrators what we just grant¬ 

ed to gangsters? I mean that is really a very misanthropic view© 

Q 2 ; No, but I mean wouldnlt it then imply that this treatment of friendship as¬ 
sumes some sort of teleological view of different men? 

S: Yes, well that is clear, but you can state it simply. Use perhaps a some¬ 

what less obnoxious term and say a'hierarchic view. There is one form, true 
friendship, the perfect friendship, telaiphflia ; teles occurs in the translation: 
the perfect friendship. Rear compared with that all other forms are Imperfect 
forms to'various degrees and, as Plato would put it srdAristotle to some extent 
even too, imitations of the true friendship. And what we ordinarily call friends 
are always imitations of true friendship. The true friendship would be extremely 
rare because the good man in the full sense as Aristotle understands him is, of 
course, also extremely rare'so that there would be a kind of (almost) continuity 
from the perfect friendship, what they would now call an ideal, down to these 
gangsters to whom I referred. 

Q 2 : But see, the theoretical justification of that hierarchy has not been given 
in the Ethics. That f s what I was aiming at. There are cuite a lot of things 
here but —■ 

S: But of course it has beer, giver. T/hy is the perfect friendship the true 

friendship? You could say Aristotle said it even too often he repeats this 
point all again. The only true friendship is that based on virtue* And of 
course why is virtue the highest? That was stated in Book I but in other ways 
also in these foliovring books. 

Q 2 : hell, in Book I it was not shown theoretically that — the hierarchy was 
only very vaguely described in theoretical terms* 

S: Yes, but there was this difficult argument, that man being a being of a pe¬ 

culiar kind must have a perfection of its kind. You remember? That*s virtue. 

Now he arrived at the popular and generally accepted view that the perfection of 
pan is moral virtue indeed only by his subsumption of a minor premise given by 
popular opinion and not derived theoretically. Do you remember that? You remer« 
ber this key argument roughly in the middle of Book I. Ife discussed that at 
that time. Yes, that is quite true but still, however difficult this argument 
uay be and questionable it nay be, this was simply the basis of everything that 
followed and there '..-as a kind of indirect confirmation of tliis syllogism of Book 
I by the detailed description of the various virtues, where Aristotle at'the end, 
say at the end of Book V, simply says, now do you know of any perfection, disre- 
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garding intellectual perfection — of any perfection which is missing? Is this 
not a complete description of the good man? 


Q 2 : But it*s not a theoretical justification of the hierarchy. It*s a different 
kind of justification. It’s not a deduction. 




ff 


S: That is true. But the question was then always this: does not a theoretical 

justification run the risk of making moral virtue a nea ns- for an end ? And there 
is something in us Which hesituEes to do sol In other words, that f s not a mere 
academic difficulty, a very serious difficulty. Doesn't it always come down to 
'this: that moral virtue being a means to an end means that it is legitimate to 
raise the question, why be decent? And if a man raises this question, why should 
I be decent, he has already ceased to be decent*. To that extent it is really a 
closed circle. This difficulty I think Aristotle recognizes and acts on it® That 
ultimately a theoretical deduction xrould be necessary I believe is correct and 
Plato acts on that and I think in Aristotle you have it in a very indirect way* 

If you work through the whole Ethics and the whole Politics you would find that 
argument* You would find the argument that there are these two ends of man as a 
rational animal, polis and thinking, and both require in different ways and to 
different degrees the moral virtues* And also the moral virtues as Aristotle de¬ 
scribed them are not explicable in terras of one of these ends only* I repeat 
that, what I have often said: these two* ends call for moral qualities which are 
almost the same but not identical® Yes, but both ends are always effective® 

They always beckon a man. And therefore the means for them, if you can call the 
moral virtues means, grow into each other, concressere in Latin. The concrete 
moral virtues are these described in Books III to i7. I don't, think that one can 
go beyond that without abandoning the whole Aristotelian work® X think that is 
what he is driving at* But for practical purposes, for political purposes, it 
is perfectly sufficient to look at'these virtues described in Books III to V as, 
as it were, the goddesses, statues, at which the legislator must look in order to 
build up his polis and he doesn't have to go behind them as statues, as forms, ii 
order to understand his work, what he has to do* 


You see, the difficulty one can state as follows: the whole history of poli¬ 
tical philosophy is, in a way, an indirect proof of the wisdom of Aristotle* s 
procedure* It is extremely simple to say the moral virtues are means for living 
together, for peaceful and prosperous living'together: hoboes and Locke and the 
Utilitarians and so on* Yes, but that means, of'course, a difficulty which I 
pointed out on a former occasion* The polis can,’as it were, suspend its moral 
orientation when it is not useful* in other words, Ilachiavelli' s point* If 
everything is fine and goes easy, by all means, but if the going gets rough dis*~ 
regard them. Only cleverness and energy are those virtues which are required un¬ 
der all conditions. All others are questioned and you have no guarantee in 
principle that the polis will live up to more than mere survival plus prosperity, 
and therefore the polls must be considered as being in the service of something 
higher and the only practical form in which this can be done is it must be un¬ 
derstood as being in the service of moral virtue, 

CL: 'Jell, what I was wondering is for purposes of action a theoretical ethics 
is not necessary* I would agree with Aristotle's argument on that point. But 
for purposes ox theory is a theoretical ethics possible even? That's a rather 
different question* 

S: Yes. I think the best man to address this question to would be /iris to tie 

himself.' Now which were the alternative — I mean,'I believe he discusses this 
question, this theoretical question, to some extent, in his discussion of plea- 
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sure because hedonism in the ordinary crude sense of the tern is, of course, the 
denial that there is something intrinsically noble higher than the merely plea¬ 
sant. And part of the discussion we have seen in Book VIII and the rest v/e see 
in the first half of Book X. And to some extent Aristotle*s analysis of pleasure 
is a theoretical justification of the point of view of the noble as distinguished 
from the pleasant. Very briefly: we cannot take our bearings by the pleasant be¬ 
cause the pleasant is essentially secondary. This is very roughly r.fcat he tries 
to say. Thei'efore hedonism is as - such a theoretically unsatisfactory assertion. 
This is the only thing, I believe, which he actually does to satisfy your re¬ 
quirement, but he is speaking to people who rake it for granted that the noble is 
higher than the pleasant. But he does face it to some extent in the first half 
ox Book X and let us seo whether this is of any help* Hr. Butternorth* 

Ch= The thing I don*t understand against you is that you stated this point that 
trie minute you question, why decency, falls into an indecent act* But I don*t 
see this. • • • 

S: hell, you can state it as follows. How can a decent man raise the question, 

why decency? That*s your question* 

Q->: Bo, I think that's your question and I don*t see why a man is indecent if he 
raises that. 

S: Well , think of a concrete situation. You are in a situation, that shall 

you do? All kinds of advice is given to you, some decent, others indecent, and 
it seems to be the siiiplest in a given case to do the indecent thing* And then 
if you begin to deliberate, you ask why not the indecent thing suddenly. Some¬ 
thing has gone wrong. But I believe I can answer your question, indeed that's 
the only practical ’..ay in which it can be answered and that is this: there are 
always people around who raise that question, explicitly or implicitly. In lit¬ 
erate society there are always plenty of people, intellectuals, who in fact raise 
the question, why decency, and there these people must be answered, I Kean at 
least in a liberal society* In a non-liberal society one ’will simply say they ' 
will be sent to some farm* I read a story this morning, a remark of Khrushchev, 
about similar men. People are sent xreej they get a free ticket to Siberia, 
something of this kind. But in a liberal society it must be argued out and there 
you have it. So the decent men are compelled to reply to the clever indecent. 

At least on the basis of the Platonic dialogues we know that and therefore it be¬ 
comes necessary and legitimate* 

Q^: The thought you have ended with is that the decent nan who is trying to de¬ 
fend decency also has to ask that question* 

S: Yes, sure. That is what I mean* Yes, but there is a difference — is 

there not? — who takes the first step. 

Q^: Yes, but it would seen to ne that as you stated it before it was all black 
ard white because if a mar. asks why decency then he is indecent. 

S: Yes, but still there is nevertheless something to that and I believe you 

will never be able to under stal'd Kant if you do not see this point: vhai in a 
certain sense there is no possibility of a derivation or deduction ox morality 
from non-morality. That is exactly Kant's point. Certainly, Kant had to give a 
long theoretical argument to prove the impossibility of such a deduction by 
proving, allegedly, the impossibility of a theoretical metaphysics. But -..hen 
you read his more popular introductions like the Foundation for the jjet physics 
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of : .orals and hew it begins, 'where ho does not go into these deeper theoretical 
questions. The power of his moral appeal is due to this fact, to this simple ap¬ 
peal. I'orality is not deducible because it cannot have any but itself, 

jiiss Huckins. 

Q. : Vould you say that there is no theoretical justification for moral virtue 
unless you assume decency? 

S: Well I car give youlhis answer (I don*t know whether it Trill satisfy 

Butter:rorth): that for the gentleman as gentleman the question does not arise, 
but the gentleman as gentleman is not the highest man according to Aristotle. 

Bor Kant the honest man as honest man is the highest ran. By the way, Plato 
knew that problem also vary well because in the famous speech of Glaukon in the 
second book cf the Republic Glaukon*s notion of the'just man is that of a man 
who has no other quality except being just. I mean, ho takes some verses from 
Aeschylus which are used'by Aeschylus in praise of the' virtuous man and i.han he 
speaks of his shrewdness, of the jusu man* s shrewdness, Glaulcon applies that to 
the unjust'man because he wants to have a just man who has no quality other than 
being just, no quality other, and he demands from Socrates the proof that the 
just r.an thus understood './ho has no quality other than being just is the highest 
human being* That is a re-forrnulation of what Glaukon demands and Socrates ne¬ 
ver delivers that good because he cannot deliver it. He must admit that a man 
who in addition to being honest knows also what he is doing is superior to the' 
man who is merely honest. And Kant is led into various absurdities, I believe, 
by his argument. Kant i.-ust assume that a 10-year-old child (he says so in the 
/inaudible title/) can settle a very difficult, complicated moral question" immed¬ 
iately. There is no question; ’/here mature people of experience would say, oh 
■fell, it is not as simple as that. But that*s a necessary consequence: the im¬ 
portance which reasoning, calculating, cleverness, play for morally good deci¬ 
sions. Eut on the other hand ire all understand, I believe, the temptation to 
dismiss the relevance of cleverness for decency. I think we all understand that 
and yet there is something not thought through. It is very intelligible to ac¬ 
tion. In other words, innocence of doves is not enough. You also need certain¬ 
ty and Tfisdom, but ve understand the people who like to forget about certainty 
and i-'isdom. This is nevertheless a narrow vie.? ard here you see that even in 
this respect there is no disagreement between Aristotle and the New Testament; 
in this respect. But on the other hand, the temptation* — and this point, the 
simple nan with his moral sense knows infinitely better, has an infinitely bet¬ 
ter knowledge than all the- sages and fellows, was of course a crucial element in 
t the development of modern democratic ideology. You can easily see that. That 
is on a of the most massive consequences of RousSeau. You know? Then every man 
|is morally as competent, or can be as competent, as everybody else. Unfortun¬ 
ately it is not so simple and therefore we need government and other unpleasant 
! things, schools — good. 
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S: 'The issue of philosophy and the theoretical life is present here in this 
book, perhaps more than ever before. I did not quite understand your answer or 
your understanding of .Aristotle's answer regarding the question, docs philosophy 
require friendship? 

0: VJell, I'm not really sure of that cither. I can't really see ary final an¬ 

swer. ... 

S: I think whether that's the last v;ord or not here in this discussion the 

philosopher' does need friends or cities for reasons partly given by him. Not ;t 
your'paper had one massive defect. There is one discussion which you skip*. I 
mean, everyone is free to skip ■whatever he likes but you skipped in a way the 
most important part. You brought it in; you couldn't help bringing it in. How 
what is the most massive discussion of Book IX? 

0: b'hether you can be a friend of yourself* 

S: bTiether you can be a friend of yourself, and in Greek that's almost the sane 

thing as self-love. ... But you quoted that passage. V/e love the friend al¬ 
most as much as ourselves. Nov/ what is the contradiction regarding beneficence 
which you mentioned and which I did not quite understand? 

Os (Inaudible.) 

-S: Yes, that is a difficulty but I believe it is not the one which you naan 

because the relation /of a benefactor to the benefitted is an unequal relation/ 
but ire have learned that friendship in its highest form is a relation among ~ 
equals. Now where is this difficulty behind it. But this paper was quite satis¬ 
factory. 

Now I have to say a few words about some papers. The first is that of Yx» 
Gelblum with which I was greatly pleased. I -would only like to make a few 
points because you can't read my handwriting. You say, "Beginning -./ith Book VII 
the whole discussion of the matter of human virtue and thus that of human happi¬ 
ness is taken up again from the beginning." This is literally true as is shewn 
by the very beginning of Eook VII: "making another beginning." 

LI* Vi'eiss,' your paper is also satisfactory. "The distinguishing factor of 
time friendship, i.e. the expression ard feeling of affection for one another, 
does not guide the movement of the discussion in Eook VIH." That's right and it 
is very necessary to mention that, but it is of course not something forgotten* 
"Aristotle says with friendship it is as it is with the virtues* He does not 
say as it is with the other virtues. This further reinforces the point rads 
above that Aristotle in’ this book does not deal primarily with friendship as one 
of the virtues." Again, that is very sound. And the last point, "If friendship 
is necessary for comfort in the polis it must in the mainb 2 friendships of the 
lower sort ... precisely those friendships in uhich equality of benefits is a 
real point of dispute between the friends." That is again true. That is only a 
connection between the fact that friendship is not a virtu 3 proper and friendship 
proper is not political. Do you see the connection? Jbiendship is not a virtue 
proper and friendship proper is not political. Do you sec the connection? The 
virtues and the polis are somehow coextensive. Yes. 
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And then Brother Chrysostom vho-wrote on the ninth book but cannot be here 
next time* "Aristotle in his discussion of friendship is not meaningful unless 
it is seen in terns of his stubborn look out for a possible breakthrough toward 
the uppermost." That's veiy well put* I mean, he looks somewhere all the time, 
and only in friendship it becomes particularly noticeable how it tends toward the 
theoretical life. The term f, brcal<through n is perfectly acceptable to me, * . *■ 
"Though both friendship and honor are said to be the greatest of external goods, 
friendship perhaps envoys a slight edge in one respect. Since a man is related 
to ids friend as he is to himself a good man can appreciate a friendship as simply 
as he appreciates himself while the nature of honor is such that he is forced to 
appreciate and depreciate honor at the same time." That is very well put* Only 
the text — he seems to say both friends and honor are the greatest of external 
goods but if you look at the pure text, because you never can tell -That the 
translators do, there is a certain difference. In the case of friendship he says 
it is thought to be the greatest external good; in the case of honor, no qualifi¬ 
cation. So, in* other words, whether friends are an external good is not so sure. 
It is, in a way, an internal good for reasons which become clear. And I think 
you state exactly what Aristotle means. An excellent nan can measure his worth 
fully in friendship whereas the same cannot be said of honor. Honor accentuates 
inequalities; friendship, equalities. And the subtle shift of accent from honor 
to friendship -would in a new and higher plateau of well being. "Un¬ 

like the bad man vho is at odds with himself as though his soul were cut up in 
pieces and warped, the virtuous man is integral and not fractional. He is ami¬ 
cably disposed toward himself because he is not labored with repentance and his 
soul is not rent with faction. He is in short a psychiatrist *** Noth¬ 

ing could be truer. ... Then you contrast Aristotle with Descartes and Hobbes. 

'"hagnaninity matters to Descartes not as a crcvm of virtues in Aristotle's sense 51 
because for Descartes magnanimity is a passion which is the source of all vir¬ 
tues; "Hobbes also cannot include friendship among the pleasant things in life." 
Veil, he wouldn't trust it. "Aristotle sees a certain analogy between lovers and 
friends* ... 15 No, this I pass over. This is, I believe, questionable. There 
'is another passage which I thought also valid. Oh yes, "Hobbes* man is too pre¬ 
occupied with his grim pursuit of pleasure. 15 This I think is very well put. 
That's true* Have you ever seen a portrait of Hobbes? Grim. Good* /Turns to 
a discussion of arrangements for the Vico seminar in autumn quarter —'"’omitted^/ 


low Ur. Butterworth has a question. "Speaking of intelligence Aristotle 
says it is that which apprehends first principles. Ke never Sets dorm the stan¬ 
dard by which this apprehension might be controlled. In fact, he says at one 
point intelligence apprehends definitions which cannot be proved by reasoning* 
Doesn't this mean that the greater part of the principles which intelligence 
gives us are assumptions? If the Ethics is primarily an inductive book, i.e. 
drawing its conclusions by building on principles supplied by intelligence, is 
it not then fundamentally questionable?" Yes, these are two entirely different 
questions. The principles from which the Ethics starts are not these principles 
which intelligence apprehends:'number one. Nov/ as for the'principles which in¬ 
telligence apprehends, say man, dog, cat, courage, justice, these are -- now let 
us leave it at the simple formulation of Aristotle and not go into that, that 
this is always presupposed and cannot be demonstrated. But a negative form of 
demonstration is always possible and necessary, namely defending them against 
people who question them* So when Aristotle says man is a rational animal and 
someone says'no, that is wrong — I have read that — man is the homo fabir , the 
animal fabir, the fabricating animal, then Aristotle would say, aX^ rigne, but 
v.hat does fabrication presuppose, ry dear fellow? Or someone says nan Is not' 
the being which possesses reason but the animal which produces'verbal symbols, 
whereas other kinds of symbols can also be produced by r.onkcys, I believe, he 
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would say, can you tell ::e --hat verbal symbols in contra-distinction to other 
symbols are? Do they not presuppose something like concepts or ymiversals, i.e« 
something which is specifically rational? And so on. That is 'qj no means arbi¬ 
trary. One can say this — that is, I beLieve true of Plato and Aristotle in 
the same vray as a -whole — no nous, intelligence, without logos and no logos 
1 without nous. These go together. Logos without nous: thatis in a v/ay TfHit mod¬ 
ern science “.'ants to be. Nous without logos is mysticism. 

Q: Yes, but if you admit that man is a rational animal ard so on aren*t these 

assumptions? 

S: Yes, but thqy are assumptions in here, for example, in this book, but these 

are not arbitrary assumptions. Let us take a simple example and lot us not get 
involved in any Aristotle scholasticism. Did you ever hear the expression a pat¬ 
tern? Yes. All right, you look at all kinds of statistics. Statistics are pro¬ 
duced only by logos . No intelligence is required. You see here relations. Am 
then suddenly you see a pattern. That is nous: the perception of the pattern as 
distinguished from the simple putting together. ... An insight which is of in¬ 
terest has always a certain element of subtleness. I mean, where you see not the 
mere fact, the wholly brute fact which merely disturbs you, v/hich'is of course a 
very healthy disturbance but which in itself is merely disturbing, but you under¬ 
stand. You see a whole of' sorts and this is a phenomenon which j-^ristotle had in 
mird when speaking of nous, intelligence. 

Q: But t/hen you speak of this pattern you*ve moved to another area and I con¬ 

test this, uhether there is such a thing. 

S: 'Yes, sure. That you have to do in oneway or the other all the tine, bell, 
look, how does he proceed when he tries to find out '.That courage is? Or'I think 
the discussion is more dialectical' later in the discussion of continence, if I 
remember well, and also friendship, where he looks around: what he or many gen¬ 
tlemen know or claim to know* And then there are difficulties and -chose diffi¬ 
culties lead to a qualification or a modification of the primarily knor/n views 
and gradually a view is reached which covers all that is sound in these opinions 
and no loose ends left. Then you know that 1 s it. But in a way this guided you 
already from the beginning. You had an inkling of that whole before. Good. Yes? 

C> 2 : l n the case of several patterns how do you determine among those which pat¬ 
tern is the essential pattern? That is, John Smith is a ditch digger and a man 
and an animal. How do you distinguish that most he is a man and not a ditch dig¬ 
ger or an animal? 

S: X suppose in certain contexts it would be'only interesting that he is a 

ditch digger, but what is ultimately important, I think, for an understanding, 
is that he is a human being, norally and even theoretically; morally because he 
would claim some rights ultimately on the ground that he'is a human being and 
theoretically because ditch digging cannot be understood, at least '."hat ho is' 
doing, except as some kind of human * That is not arbitrary. I near., 

in other words, the questions hich you raisb theoretically stated is why is sub¬ 
stance the primary category and not quality, quantity, and so on? Because all 
the others presuppose substance whereas'substance as such does not presuppose 
the others. A man may be tall or short, black or \hite — you know, this kind 
of thing — male or female. It may be here or there or row or then. But in all 
cases it is nan; it is a human being. 


He*s also in all eases a mammal or a vertebrate, 
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S: All right; vcay good* That is a very good point* 'Then'the question arises* 

what is the true substance?' Is it such things like man, cat, what Aristotle 
calls the indivisible eidos j or is it such, a thing like mamal, rhich is divis¬ 
ible into the various kinds, the species? Only the species, not the genera, are 
true substances is Aristotle*s answer* 

Q 2 : huiat about the teaching of modern biology that species change over tine? 

S: This is not immediately relevant to that because rhatever modern biology nay 

teach it doesn't deny the existence of species. 'It differs iron Arisuotle re¬ 
garding the origin of the species. Mow honestly, that v;as the title of Dar.dn's 
book, The Origin of the Snecies * Aristotle denied that the question makes sense 
because the species are sempiternal.' Man generates ran; no nonkey can generate 
a hunan being. Aristotle, of course, would nave made it very simple and said, 
all right, let us have two monkeys of different sexes; let us look at their off¬ 
spring, and surely he would swear that it wouldn't be a huran b eir.g and I believe 
he would be right* They tell us that there are n intermediates between the fin¬ 
est morkqy in the world and let's say the most moronic human being* Eut of 
course you know that all these links have a wholly questionable character* Mo, 

I do not deny that this issue of corn'se ultimately arises and this is the point 
where Socrates branches off from the others and Aristotle as a consequence* Does 
the whole* consist of essentially different parts or is it ultimately differences 
of degree, as for example the atoidsts where the atom is prior and they said 
every being is a composite of atoms and a different kind of composite; so that 
fundamentally there* is a fundamental homogeneity. And that is questioned. This 
Question, of course, must be faced but it is not affected fundamentally ty the 
fact that there may have been an evolution because then ive would go into the 
question of what evolution means 0 

C*2: (Regarding mutation*) 

S: Yes, store. Veil* mutation is already very much* Imitation means a qualita¬ 

tive change, doesn't it? 

Q^: Hell, creatures who would seem to be men in every respect except for the fact 
unat they can't breed. * . * 

S: I cannot say anything because I do not know that there is such a case 0 Let 

us wait until they land on one of the inhabited planets, whether there are such 
things. I wouldn't know what to say. I couldn't answer your question. I'd 
sorry* 

Q 0 : (Contrasting Aristotle and Kant regarding categories, among other things. 
Mostly inaudible.) 

S: I'm sorry, that is an infinite question and we have to discuss Book IX. > T ow 

let me say only one word. I'll try to state it as simolv as I can. Aristotle 
starts from the completed universe and not from the universe as in has cone into 
being and there is something methodically absolutely sound in that. You cannot 
explain the genesis of anything if you do not know that anything first. lion 
then the question is how does Aristotle know that we live ix the completed or 
perfected or finished universe? And then he would say because there are human 
beings who can think. A universe without thinking men is in a "way a desert and 
it becomes alive only if it is apprehended as what it is. Some apprehension the 
animals have, the other animals, but thqy don't apprehend it as a whole. And 
this surely is beyond the competence of the biologist as biologist although he 
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rxy have some subsidiary thirds of some interest. I must leave it at that, 
surety never let us forget this question. 


But 


Nov# in Book IX Aristotle continues his treatment of friendship and we must 
sec the discussion, as all the papers have done, in the context of the ■whole 
book, in the ascent from the most undeveloped ar-d primary notions to the fullest 
possible understanding, possible in this context, of the theoretical life. And 
xre are nuch closer to that end in Book IX not only in space but also in sub¬ 
stance. Surely friendship is closer to the theoretical life than r.oral virtue as 
such. Friendship is higher than justice, than universal justice, but justice is 
the social virtue. Hence, one -would expect that the perfect friendship is the 
polls, that which holds the polis together, but tills is not so* Friendship is 
higher than the'polis and some indications to this effect 7/ere given in Book VIII. 
The sane thesis, incidentally, is also presented in Xenophon*s dialogue Hiero, 
that friendship is higher than the polis, on the basis'of a much simpler argument 
indeed. Now let us turn to the beginning of the book, hr. Reinkin. 

0: In all dissimilar friendships, it is proportion, as has been said, 

that establishes equality and preserves the friendship; just as, in 
the relations between fellow-citizers. • • • 

S: Yes, "as in the political friendship." 

0: * * in the political friendship, the shoemaker receives payment for his 

shoes, and the weaver and the other craftsmen for their products, accord¬ 
ing to value rendered; In these business relationships then a comon mea¬ 
sure has been devised, namely money, and tills is a standard to which 
all things are referred and by './hieh they are measured. 


S: 'Let us stop here. So we learn here in passing that'the political friend¬ 
ship, the friendship uniting fellow citizens, is unequal, heterogeneous. But in 
the eighth book he seems to have suggested that political friendship is the ana- 
logon of fraternity proper, and fraternity is the relation of brothel's, which 
would seem to be a homogeneous friendship as distinguished from the parent-child¬ 
ren relation. Aristotle refers here back to the discussion of justice as reci¬ 
procity in the fifth book and* this reciprocity has its place in exchange alone as 
is shovm here by the examples, and'that would seen to be the sub-political. Yet 
there is a passage in the Politics , 126la22, following, which shows you that re¬ 
ciprocity has also a strictly political side. 1*11 read it to you in Barker *s 
translation. /Page 1^1 of the Barker translation, paragraph h*/ "A consequence 
follows /from this conception that the polis is composed of different elements, 
mutually - exchanging different services in virtue of different capacities/. It is 
that the well being of every polis depends on each of its elements rendering to 

I the others an amount equivalent to what it receives from them. This is a princi¬ 
ple already laid dorm in the Ethics. It is a principle which'has to be observed 
even among free and equal eitlzensT/ih spite of the fact that, as such, they ap¬ 
pear mo be identical in kind/," and not different in kind as a shoemaker and a 
weaver* while they must be - different in kind in their capacity as ciuiaens, 

"they cannot all rule simultaneously; they must therefore each have office for a 
year — or * . for some other period* In this way it cones about that all are 
rulers /in turr/, just as /all would be shoemakers and carpenters in turn/ if 
shoemakers and - carpenters changed their occupations, and the same men were not 
airways shoemakers ar.d carpenters* It would be better Indeed if the principle 
followed in the arts and crafts," namely that each should stick to his craft, 
"were also applied to the affairs of the political association," i*.e # there 
should be no switch between ruler and ruled, "and from, this point of vie:: it is 
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better for'the seme r.ien always to be rulers Wherever possible* But '.there this is 
impossible, through the natural equality of all the citizens,” i.e. if there are 
no outstanding men among them, ”and also it may be argued too, because justice 
requires the participation of all in office (whether office be a good thing cr a 
bad) — there is yet an imitation of'it, or an approximation to it, if equals re¬ 
tire from office in turn and are all, apart from their period of office, in the 
■ same position, 11 Buie among free and equals is an artificial thing. If they arc 
all equal ; that "A” should rule no 1 ' is air artificial thing. I:e just lay it dc’/n, 

I rule for one year or rule for four years, whatever it is. ".Je think e-cpediently. 
libw this artificiality which is necessary if there are no natural uncquals is the 
political equivalent to money, money in exchange. Just as exchange doesn f t be¬ 
come possible vd.th.out the invention of money, rule among equals doesn’t become 
possible except by some other nonos* In both cases the shoemakers and carpenters 
are artificially equalized. 

Bow this passage sets in beyond all doubt that the political friendship is 
net friendship proper because of the crucial significance of nomos. In the im¬ 
mediately following passage Aristotle turns to a much more natural form of 
friendship and that is erotic friendship, because people fall in love with one 
another without being told to do so, although there may be societies in which it 
becomes a convention that if a boy does nit date a girl or if the girl isn’t dated 
that is a defect and therefore they trill date and be dated merely by convention,. 
But this is not the natural thing. I mean, you can rightly say being dated is 
not falling in love and falling in love is not something which r.cmcs as such can 
regulate. Now this erotic friendship is also between unequals' but T.ere the pos¬ 
sibility of equalising claims by money does not exist. I mean, if one is not 
loved by the other the other cannot simply say, well, I give you so much money 
and then you '-'ill be pleased. The* mutual recriminations among lovers of differ¬ 
ent ages — this is here the point, he has obviously here in mind homosexual 
love — and this leads Aristotle to nueual recriminations among sophists and 
their pupils because there is also older and younger people, with some irory ag¬ 
ainst the sophists. But there is one implication which was seer, by Thor as Aqui¬ 
nas: namely, that Protagoras is not a sophist because he didn’t behave that way, 
in the way in i.hich sophists behave* (This only in passing.) Nov we go on in 
Il62;a33* This is the same chapter. 

Os But in cases where no agreement is come to as to the value of the 

service, if it is proffered for'the recipient’s own sake, as has been 
said above, no complaint arises, for a friendship based on virtue does 
not give rise to quarrels; and the'return made should be in proportion 
to the intention of the benefactor, since intention is the measure of 
a friend, and of virtue. This is the principle on *»*hich it would seem 
that payment ought to be made to thos e who have imparted instruction 
in philosophy. . . . 

S: Literally, "to those who have been participating in philosophy." 

Os . . . for the value of their service is not measurable in money, and no 
honor paid them could be' an equivalent, but no doubt all that can be 
expected is that to them, as to the gods and to our parents, we should 
mofee such return as is in our power, then on the other hand the gift is 
not disinterested but made with a view to a recompense, it is no doubt 
the best thing that a return should be made such as both parties concur* . . 

Si And so or. Let us leave it here. You see here from this that the friend¬ 
ship according to virtue is not identical with the philosophical association, but 
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the latter is a species of the former. This is, of course, a different case from 
the political friendship discussed at the beginning; erotic friendship and then 
this kind of philosophic friendship* In Il61/b22, at the beginning of* the next 
chapter. 


0: Other questions that may be raised are such as these: Docs a nan 

o\7e his father unlimited respect end obedience, or ought he when ill to ■ 
take the advice of a physician, and when electing a general t o vote for 
the best soldier? 

S: And not for his father* Yes. Yes? 

0: And similarly, ought he to do a service to a friend rather than to a 

virtuous man. 0 * 0 

S: You see, here Aristotle follows the ordinary views that a friend need not be 

a virtuous man. Yes? 

0: * o * and ought to repay his obligation to a benefactor rather than make 

a present to a comrade, when he is not in a position to do both? Hot 
perhaps with all these matters it is not easy to lay dour- an exact rule., * * 

S: And so on. So you see the statement of cases regarding friendship which Ar¬ 

istotle will discuss in the sequel. The question of the father is particularly 
striking because according to the premise one owes the father most of all human 
beings, and here obviously that doesn’t mean that you should listen to him re¬ 
garding medical treatment even if he is stubborn and says you have to take this 
pill* This would not be rational* Let us read only 1165al2, only the general 
statement® "As has often been said. e . *" 

0: Hence, as has been frequently remarked already, discussions about 

our emotions and actions only admit of such degree of definiteness as 
belongs to the natters '.eLth which they deal® 

S: In other words, the precise line within which you ought to obey your father 

as a grown up son cannot be given* In some situations it may be good'to vote for 

your father if he wants to be general. It may happen, but ordinarily, of course, 
it would not* Good. Yes, and in the sequel tliere cones also up tills question: 
whether one should help in Case of need the reiser man or rather the wore close 
akin, the closer akin; well, in the extreme case the father, of course* Should 
one help nore one’s father or one’s teacher? You know tills kind of question. 
Rabbi ‘.Jelss. In Jewish passages that question is discussed. Yes. I refer you 
to a parallel to this question in Plato’s Laws where Plato leaves it undetermined 
— leaves undetermined the order of renk between honoring one’s soul or honoring 
one’s parents. I can now quote myself on this subject: in the History of Polit l- 
cal Philosophy on page 58. Yes, ard in the context of this .uistotTe 

also discusses" the dissolution of friendship and especially a most delicate case 
in U65b23, following, which we right read, because I think we should also'have 
as many specimens as possible of Aristotle’s way of treating these matters, al¬ 
though the passage is not difficult to understand in itself. Yes? 

0: On the other hand, suppose one friend to have remained the sane 

while the other has improved, and become greatly the superior in virtue: 
ought the latter to keep up the friendship? Perhaps it is out of the 
question; and* this becomes especially clear when.the gap between them 
is a wide one, as may happen with two people who -were friends in boyhood* 
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One nay have remained a boy in mind, while the other is a nan of the 
highest ability; how can they be friends, when they have different tastes 
and different likes and dislikes?' They mil no longer even enjoy each 
other 1 s society; but without this, intercourse and therefore friend¬ 
ship are, as we saw, impossible* But this has been discussed already* 
Are v/e then to behave towards a former friend in exactly the sane 
way as if he had never been our friend at all? Perhaps we ought to 
remember our past intimacy, and Just as we think it right to shov/ more 
kindness to friends than to strangers, so likewise some attention should 
be paid,'for the sake of old tines, to those who were our friends in 
the past, that is, if the rupture was not caused by extreme wickedness 
on their part* 


S: Yes* This applies, of course, also and especially to the philosopher and 

his family. Think of Socrates 1 thin relations to his kin in Plato* That would 
be an example. But the statement is perfectly intelligible in itself and I think 
it is of wonderful delicacy. How let us turn to the next chapter. This chapter 
and later on deal with self-love and these are really the most important chapters 
in the book. How let us begin at the beginning of 1166a. 

0: The forms which friendly feeling for our neighbors takes, and the 

marks by which the different forms of friendship are defined, seem to 
be derived from the feelings of regard which we entertain for'ourselves* 

- A friend is defined as one who wishes, and promotes by action, the real 
0-7 ' or apparent good of another for that other 1 s sake; or one v.ho wishes 
the existence and preservation of his friend for the friend 1 s sake 0 
(This is the feeling of mothers towards their children, and of former 
friends who have quarralledo) Others say that a friend is one who fre¬ 
quents another 1 s society, and who desires the same things as he does, 
or one who shares his friend l s Joys and sorrows* (This too is very char¬ 
acteristic of mothers.) Friendship also is defined by one or other 
of these marks* 


S: Yes, let'us stop here for one moment. You see here, lir. Lyons, the mothers 

come in again, so they are crucial, be will take this up later* now this is a 
summary on friendship ar.d maternal love is, in a way, the most natural lore, 
which will also be explained later* How this has been emphasised before. The 
origin of friendship is the friendship for oneself. This is the furesmentul 
friendship and, in a way, also the highest friendship. The question is then what 
is that primary friendship? l/hat is that self? Let us continue* 


Os 




But each of them is also found in a good man l s feelings towards himself 
(and in those of all other men as well, in so far as they- believe them¬ 
selves to be good; but, as has been said, virtue and the virtuous man 
seem to be the standard in everything). For the good man is of one rir.d 
with himself, and desires the same things with every part of his nature. 
Also he wishes his own good, real as well as apparent, and seeks it by 
action (for it is a nark of a good nan to e-cert himself actively for the 
good); and he does so for his own sake (for he does it on account of the 
intellectual part of himself, and this appears to be a mauls real self). 


S; Let ts stop here. Yes, all'right, "real self' is. Of course, not Creek 
"and that, the intellectual part, seems to be each one r s," literally translated, 
11 each, 11 "which one" — 7/hat you T/oula say, "which man himself." A nan as him¬ 
self is his intellectual part, not his nails or ears although they in a T.cy be¬ 
long to him. How in order to explain that friendship for oneself is the primary 
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friendship Aristotle starts from the good man because only in'the good man can 
this become clear. The good man is in agreement i.'ith hinself, which cannot be 
said of the bad man* His whole soul., i,e« all its parts, strives for the same. 
All these parts are friends* He does the good things for the sake of himself, 
i,e. for the sake of his intellectual part, and that intellectual part is thought 
to be he himself. The other parts of him are the friends of his highest part and 
his highest part is also the friend of his lower parts. That seems to be implied. 
Now let us go on where we left off, 

0: Also he desires his own life and security, and especially tliat of his 

rational part, 

S: Yes, 11 that through which he thinks," Now here he uses the word connected 

with phronosis , in Aristotle practical wisdom, whereas before he had used dia- 
nouia. Now go on. 


0: For existence is good for the virtuous man; and everyone wishes his own 

good: no one would choose to possess every good in the world on condition 

> of becoming somebody else (for God possesses the good even as it is), 

but only while remaining himself, whatever he may be; and it would appear 
that the thinking part is the real self, 0 * , 


S: Yes, here is nous; so that the good man wishes to live and to be preserved 

and ih the highest degree he wishes this for that by which he thinks. In other 
words, he would prefer to lose a leg by amputation than to become insane or to 
become senile. I believe everyone sees that. Or to have a liver taken over or 
to lose an eye or what not. This is the fact which Aristotle means* For the 
good man it is good to be. But now Aristotle enlarges it and speaks of everyone, 
i,e» not only the good man wishes to have the good things in the highest possible 
degree* Everyone wishes to be & god, A god is supposed to possess all the good 
things* No, says Aristotle: everyone wishes to possess the good things while 
remaining a human being. This is also true of the good man, He wishes to re - 
/main a huma n being. Hence, the best in him will not be so radically distant 
Trom \he other“part in him that he could not be a friend with himself. You re- 
L member the statement, a god cannot be a friend of a human being because of the 
radical distance. But since he wishes to remain a'human being the distance will 
not become extreme. Both parts of him are himself, but to the highest degree 
the thinking part is himself. So, in other words, you cannot disregard the body, 
Tan cAn be a friend to himself because of his inner duality. That is a key 
point, I believe, 'Whether you say body-soul or soul-mind is not developed here. 
The question arises, can a simple being, a simple being like a god, be a friend 
, to himself? The discussion' of the inner duality of man occurred at the end of 
/ Book VII in ll^irb, 20 to 31, which you may read. Now let ns go on where we left 
off* 

0: • « , the thinking part is the real self, or is so more than anything 

else* 

S: Yes, so in other words, the others are not simply to be disregarded. Yes* 

0: And the good man desires his own compary; for he enjoys being by himself, 

since he has agreeable memories of the past, and good hopes for the 
A future, which are pleasant too; also his mind id stored with subjects 

i. for contemplation. And he is keenly conscious of his own joys and 

sorrows; for the sane things give him pleasure or pain at all times, 
and not different things at different times, since he is not apt to 
change his mind* 
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S: Yes, let us stop here* Again, these arc all applications of '..'hat we gener¬ 

ally say about friends to the individual: that there can be a land of sharing of 
pleasure or pain of the various parts in us. But here again we rust not forget 
the issue of the gods, foes a god feel pain with himself? You know this. Uhat 
did ho say? Hoy t did he translate ? “Share in pain." Does a god chare 

in pain with himself? Go on. 

0: It is therefore because the good man has these various feelings 

towards himself, and because he feels towards his'friend in the same way 
as towards himself (for a friend is another self), that friendship 
also is thought to consist in one or other of these feelings, ar.d the 
possession of then is thought to be the test of a friend. 

S: Yes. How, in other words, friendship with others is possible beeausfe the 

friend is another self; in a way, yourself again. Ey the Tray, lir* Lyons, that 
confirms your paper as you can See. But I would mention here only one implica¬ 
tion which Aristotle, of course, did not intend but which we can hardly help ob¬ 
serving. Aristotle says here by implication one can love others only insofar as 
they are like oneself. One can love only those others who are like oneself. One 
can love only one*s friends like oneself. Does this ring a bell? 


C: To love your neighbor as yourself. 

S: Yes, exactly. Sure, that’s the difference* In other words, it is an impli¬ 

cit rejection of the Biblical love of the neighbor. That is clear; because the 
Bible does not presuppose affection. I mean, you are to love people for whom 
you have no affection, whereas Aristotle presupposes this high degree ox concern 
only when affection is present. Yes? 

Q: (To the effect that heterosexual love seems to rest on pleasure.) 

3: Oh no, the erga, the actions, the management of the household, upbringing 

of children. Oh no.' Ko, no, Aristotle wouldn’t go in for That. He would not 
reject or exclude it, of course, but the purpose is in the first place the up¬ 
bringing of children. That’s Aristotle's formula© 

Os But the friendship is inegalitarian. 

S: Yes, it is not quite equal between man and woman according to Aristotle, 

I’m sorry to say. Yes 0 

Q^>: Can one say that the friendship that one man has for another because he is 
like himself must be higher than the friendship which a man has for himself, be¬ 
cause it is a friendship of unequal parts, higher and lower? 

S: Yes. ’.Jeli, we will cone to that later because Aristotle in the immediate 

sequel makes clear that he will take up the question of love ox oneself later on. 
This is only the first discussion. 


Q 3 : Can you explain why to love others like oneself is a rejection of the Bible? 

S: Yes, because the Bible also says love thy neighbor like thyself. . . .(off 

microphone). 

£ 3 : It*s not a rejection. They are two different relationships. 
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I Si Yes, but still if you think that through, implicitly it is not a rejection* 
Aristotle didn't know the Bible? he couldn't reject it* But 1 1 you think it 
tiirough, what he understands by friendship as appears from this passage, then you 
will see that the Biblical notion would be excluded* But let us go on and see 
.the further development. In the sequel Aristotle makes clear at some length that 
the bad men cannot be friends with themselves and therefore not with others* That 
only confirms the general statement* Let us only read the end of the chanter, 
b 25 to 29* 


0; Thus a bad man appears to be devoid even of affection for himself, 

because he has nothing lovable in his nature* If then such a state of 
mind is utterly miserable, we should do our utmost to shun wickedness 
and try to be virtuous* That is the way both to be friends with our¬ 
selves and to win the friendship of others* 

S: Yes* iloxr admonitions of this kind are quite rare in the Ethics. It con¬ 

cludes the chapter on friendship for oneself as the origin and, in a way, the end 
of all friendship. It corresponds to the thought expressed in Book I that the 
noble ar.d just things are by nature the most pleasant things, but now friendship 
with'oneself and others makes moral virtue worth-while* You have now that pre¬ 
mium, if I may say so, Yihich was never stated* Uhat we heard only was it r s noble 
"to do the noble and just things and here we learn now what it means that moral 
virtue is the requirement of happiness: inner peace and peace and more than peace 
with some ocher men can be obtained only on the basis of moral virtue* Sow be¬ 
fore Aristotle continues'the question of self-love he inserts three chapters 
dealing vriLth benevolence, concord, and beneficence* These are phenomena akin to 
friendship but not friendship? especially good will: you wish a man the best* You 
don't have to know him and he doesn f t have to know you* Aristotle calls it a 
kind of lazy friendship* You wish him the best; you don't do him the best* Ilore 
important for our purpose is the section on concord in the chapter after that* 

Concord, omonoia in Greek, is not the same as omodoxia, having the same op¬ 
inion* You may have the'same opinions as someone else and one cannot say you are 
in concord* For example, two mathematicians have the same opinions about the Py¬ 
thagorean theorem and no one would say they live in concord* Concord requires 
that those who are in'concord know of each other*s view and that the object is 
the human, the useful, and not the heavenly things or mathematical objects and 
so on. Let us read Il67a28* “They are in concord regarding the things to be 
done. :I 


Concord is said to prevail in a state, when the citizens agree as to their 
interests, adopt the same policy, and carry their' common resolves into 
execution* Concord then refers to practical ends, and practical ends 
ox importance, and able to be realized by both or all the parties: for 
irstance, there is concord in the state when the citizens unanimously 
decree that the offices of state shall be elective, or that an alliance 
shall be made with Sparta, or that Pittacus shall be dictator (when 
Pittacus iTas himself willing to be dictator)* 

Yes, because if he refuses to accept if elected there is no concord* Good* 
on. 


"./hen each of two persons wishes himself to rule, like the rivals in 
the Phenissae, there is discord? since men arc now of one mind merely 
when each thinks the same thing (whatever this may be), but when each 
thinks the same thing in relation to the same person* * . * 


0: 
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S: 'Jell, an example: they ft ay agree like Baucis I and Charles V agreod.' As 

Francis pat it, what W brother Charles wants I too want: riilan. You know, that 
is of course not concord. Good. 

0 : ... for instance, when both the common people and- the uppor classes. . 0 , 

S: Yes, this disgraceful thing. That * s the same epicikcic, the word used all 
the time for the moral men or the gentlemen. Let us ¥c literal. I mean, let us 
not improve on Aristotle. Yes* Good* 


0 : • * « when both the common people and the gentlemen wish that the best 

people shall rule; for only so can all parties get what they desire. 
Concord appears therefore to mean friendship between citizens, which 
indeed is the ordinary use of the term; for it refers to the interests 
and concerns of life. Now concord in this sense exists between good 
men* * * * 

S: IIo. It exists "in the gentlemen.” Although it is agreement between the 

gentlemen and the demos it resides in the gentlemen. Yes. 


0 : ... since these are of one mind both with themselves and with one 

another, as they always stand more or less on the same ground; for good 
men* s ■ ashes are steadfast, and do not ebb and flow like the tide, and 
]% khev wish for just and expedient ends, which they strive to attain in 
' ' common. The base on' the other hand are incapable of concord, except 
in some small degree, as they are of friendship, since they try to 
get more than their share of advantages, and take less than their share 
of labors and public burdens. . . . 

S: And so on. They are terrible. Yes, we don’t have to read the details. So 

concord is political friendship which means that friendship- proper is not the 
bond of the city. The bond of the city is this, is concord, and it exists in the 
gentlemen as distinguished from the demos. The demos and the low class'people, 
morally low class, are used hero synonymously. Any reader of Aristotle, of the 
politics, should know that. Yes. But, of course, not all gentlemen are friends 
for gentlemanship is only a necessary but not a sufficient condition of friend¬ 
ship, as we have seen before. Yes? 


Q: Could you say that the next two sentences are the basis of modern political 

science? /_S: Pardon?/ That the two following sentences where he is speaking 
about the base vrould”be the basis of the city in modern political science. 

S: I know that. :/ell, did we not discuss it when we spoke of men like Hobbes, 

Locke* /Q: (Inaudible, 57 I believe that it does. Every moment, every time and 
place is good enough for seeing something but I think some of you have seen It 
before* Good. 


Nov then he turns to the subject of beneficence which is, of course, more 
than benevolence: doing good to someone else. Now Aristotle gives us his first 
impression at the beginning, 1167bl7« 

0: Benefactors seem to love those whom they benefit more than those 

who have received benefits love those who have conferred them; and it is 
asked why this is so, as it seems to be unreasonable. The view most 
generally taken is that it is because the one party is in the position 
of a debtor and the other of a creditor; just as therefore in the case 
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of a loan,' whereas the borrower world be glad to have his creditor out 
of the way, the lender actually watches over his debtor*s safety, so it 
is thought that the conferrer of a benefit* * . . 

Si You see how tough Aristotle can be, Mr* Johnson; you see how tough* He 
knows the things which Harold LasswelA knows. Go on. 


Oi « « * wishes the recipient to live in order that he may receive a re¬ 
turn, but the recipient is not particularly anxious to make a return* 
Epicharmus no doubt would say that people who give this explanation 
are looking at the seamy side'of life; but all the sane it appears to 
be not untrue to human nature, for most men have short memories, and are 
7 more desirous of receiving benefits than of bestowing them 0 But it 
might be held that the real reason lies deeper. . . * 

S: Yes, let me say, 11 It could seem that the cause is more natural, 11 has a deep¬ 
er root in nature than that. In other words, this is a crude, superficial expla¬ 
nation which people give; it doesn*t go to the root of the matter* Yes? 


Os o * * and that the case of the creditor is not really a parallel, 

'tilth him it is not a natter of affection, but only of wishing his debtor* s 
preservation for the sake of recovering his money; whereas a benefactor 
feels friendship and affection for the recipient of his bounty even though 

he is not getting anything out of him and is never likely to do so, 

✓ 

S: So, in other words, in the case of the creditor it is mere calculation* It 

has no deeper thing* But in the case of the benefactor it is deeper and that he 
explains* Yes? 


Os 


■it 


The sane thing happens with the artist: every artist loves his own handi¬ 
work more than that handiwork if it were' to come to life would love him. 
This is perhaps especially true of poets, who have an exaggerated affec¬ 
tion for their own poems and love them as parents love their children* 

The position of the benefactor then resembles that of the artist; the 
[recipient of his bounty is his handiwork, and he therefore loves him 
more than his handiwork loves its maker. The reason of this i$ that 
all things desire and love existence; but we exist in activity, since 
we exist by living and doing; and in a sense one who has made something 
exists actively, and so he loves his handiwork because he loves existence* 
This is in fact a fundamental principle of nature* * * * 


Ko*> "But this is natural," This comes from nature, not from calculation* 


0: * • * what a thing is potentially, that its work reveals in actuality* 

S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment. Now how can tills phenomenon that the 

benefactor is more concerned with the benefitted than vice versa be understood 
as a natural phenomenon?' The maker in act, I mean not only in potency, is in a 
way the work. As we say, he lives in his work not only while working but also 
‘y while the work is completed* Shalcespeare lives in the plays. It makes sense to 
6g*ssy; it*s not merely metaphoric. But both the benefactor and the benefitted 
love themselves, but the love of the benefactor extends to the benefitted as an 
J extension of his self-love whereas there is no vice versa relation, no opposite 
relation, in the benefitted because he is only the recipient. He doesn r t live 
in the work as'the benefactor does* You see here the difference between Aris¬ 
totle and, say, Hobbes regarding self-preservation, existence, life. It*s never 
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nere life for Aristotle or hardly ever. To be, to preserve oneself, means to 
preserve oneself as a living being and living human beings to be in activity, in 
work, as a human being. The Greek word which Aristotle uses here is energeia. 
This is, of course, the origin of our word energy v/hich means something very "dif¬ 
ferent* How this means “in" and this is "work" or "activity: the "being at 
work," the "being in the work." The lyre player when he plays the lyre is ener- 
geia a lyre player. '.Then he does not play the lyro he is only potentially so. 

And this, to be, in an emphatic sense means for Aristotle to be at work in the 
manner belonging to the being concerned. Say, to be as a human being means to bo 
at work as a human being, to activate the human potentiality. 

Q: Excuse me, I*ve forgotten what Hobbes* position was. 

3; TTell, no, he doesn*t define — simply to be, to live. It is undefined. Ar¬ 

istotle -mo?/s that too. He speaks of that in the third book of the Ethics* that 
mere living has some sweetness in it. But that is not sufficient for - Aristotle. 
Vo tend by nature* to be and to be as human beings, to act as human being 3 and to 
enjoy our actions, to enjoy our activities as distinguished from the sensual 
pleasures. Wot that we do not enjoy the sensual pleasures, but these are not the 
only and not the highest ones. Therefore^ good deeds, good actions, are by na¬ 
ture more pleasant than sensual pleasures, because this goes deeper to the root 
of our beingo Now Aristotle develops then in the sequel, among other things, 
that the toil and pains going with activity do not contradict this fundamental 
pleasure going with doing our own work. Let us see. 

Qg: Vould it be going too far afield to say that in a different tone and style 
the thought raised here is what Nietzsche says partly in The Jill To Power? 

S: Yes, well, the point of view is veiy different because there are no ends 

for Nietzsche. There are no natural ends for Nietzscheo 

New if this is so, incidentally, if this is so that the benefactor loves 
the benefitted more than the benefitted loves the benefactor — or let us use 
now benefactor and lover synonymously for reasons which we will see — who will 
be the greatest lover of the polls from this point of view? Yes, who xir. Erick¬ 
son? 

0: /Not I-. : r. Erickson./ The legislator. 

S: Not good enough. 

0: The ruler? 

Si Not enough. 

Os The founder. 

S: Exactly. It*s his work. The only man v;ho can say that the polis is his 

work is the founder.' This is surely what is implied and this is the tacit argu¬ 
ment of the Republic, of Plato *s Republic — is exactly this. The tyrant is 
only at the best” the owner of the city, "at the best" in quotation marks, but he 
is never the man to whom the city owes its being. 

Hew in the next chapter Aristotle returns to the question of self-love. In 
tlie first statement the key point was this: the inner duality of man is the rea¬ 
son why man can be a friend to himself. In the second statement this is not ex- 
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plicitly repeated but it remains 3»plied*' Aristotle begins with a difficulty; 
people both blame solf-love and praise it, blame it as egoism and praise it never¬ 
theless c This is the situation* And here is the point where there is only one 
passage which we should read, Il68a35* 

0: But the facts do not accord* • • • 

f Ss Yes, "the facts disagree with these speeches” depreciating egoism* Yes? 

Os * • * nor is this surprising* 

S: "L r or is this unreasonable,” alogos j logoi , alogos* Yes? 

0: For we admit that one. * * * 

S: No, no* "For people say. « * c rr People say* Now that f s very interesting* 

I (Aristotle has here given certain speeches and then he says these speeches are 
//contradicted by the facts and now instead of giving us the facts he gives us 

II other speeche s It's not strange? Absolutely unintentionally, I had explained 

* t^rst^nTthoutthinldng of this passage in a study of Eachiavelli* I’ll Just read 
it to you, "YJhile all men praise goodness most men act badly* It seems that the 
error contained in what is generally said can be recognized by simply confronting 
the manifest speeches /what people say7 with the equally manifest deeds, but the 
deeds which coiitradict~the speeches praising goodness do not prove that those 
speeches are untrue, i 0 e c that men ought not to act virtuously* The deeds by 
themselves prove merely that most men do not in fact act virtuously*” Here of 
^ course the passage does the opposite* I mean the fact that men are not simply 
selfish doesn't contradict that 0 It simply means men are unreasonably suckers* 
That wouldn't be of any int'erest. “Yet the way in which men mostly act is also 
expressed by speech. Hence, the laudatory speeches contradict each other* 11 And' 

L now you can apply this here* Men blame egoism, self-love in the sense of egoism, 
but in fact they are not so egoistic* All right, then one could simply say they 
are not intelligent enough to be egoistic, are not tough enough, but they also 
praise, say, another kind of self-love conflicting with the first and the contra¬ 
diction of their speeches shows that there is a real problem. Yes, Now he 
solves the question, this fact that people both praise and blame self-love, in 
the most simple way; by a distinction, by distinguishing one kind of self-love 
which is good and one /which/ is bad* Now let us begin at b!5, following* 

0: Those then who make it a tern of reproach call men lovers of self 

when they assign to themselves the larger share of money, honors, or 
j bodily pleasures; since these arc the things which nost men desire and 

set their hearts on as being the greatest goods, and which accordingly 
they compete with each other to obtain* Now those who take mor'e than 
their share of these things are men who indulge their appetites, and 
generally their passions and the irrational part of their souls 0 But 
most men are of this kind* Accordingly the use of the term "lover of 
self” as a reproach has arisen from the fact that self-love of the 
ordinary kind is bad* 

S: Yes, because the many are bad. 

0: Hence self-love is rightly censured in those who are lovers of self in 

this sense. And that it is those who take too large a share of things 
of this sort whom most people usually mean when they speak of lovers 
of self. « • • 
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S: ^ Yes, do you see that? The mary who are so selfish in the bad sense yet 
praise those who are selfish in the good sense* In other vrords, you find more 
people who know something of virtue than people vrho are virtuous* Yes* Good* 

Go on. 

0: For if a man were always bent on outdoing everybody else in acting 

justly or temperately or in displaying ary other of the virtues, aftd 
in general were always trying to secure for himself moral nobility, 
no one would charge him with love of self nor find ary fault with him. 

Si In other words, if he wants to have more good deeds, to do more good deeds, 
than anybody else people wouldn't call him an egoist although Aristotle says in 
a deeper sense he is, of course, egoistic. Go on. 

0: Yet as a matter of fact such a man might be held to be a lover of self 

in an exceptional degree. At all events he takes for himself the things 
X that are noblest and most truly good. Also it is the most dominant part 
of himself that he indulges and obeys in everything. 

S: Yes, now let us stop here. 'I think the thought is very clear. The most 

egoistic man is the virtuous man, in a sense. Plato or Socrates presents this 
in a — how shall I say? — less pleasing manner and the word which they use is 
love of gain, /gives the Greek/* Love of gain is, of course — was re¬ 

garded as something very~low* Very lowT love of gain. And the difficulty is 
this: that rightly understood the most virtuous man is the greediest man in the 
world because he is most eager to get the most of the highest good. You see? 

From this point of view there is, then — this is the same thought. Now why can 
such a man be said to love himself to the highest degree? Because a man himself 
is what is the highest in him. New the immediate sequel* 

Os But as in the state it is the sovereign that is held in the fullest 

sense to be the state, and in ary other composite whole it is the domi¬ 
nant part~That is deemed especially. * c . 

S: In other words, if you say the polls has done something or the country has 

done something, in fact you mean the goverments so the highest, the most authori¬ 
tative, part. And the same applies to the individual* The individual is pri¬ 
marily the rational part just as in the polls, the polls is primarily the govern¬ 
ment* Yes? 


Os ... to be that whole, so it is with man. He therefore who loves and 
indulges himself is a lover of self in the fullest degree, /.gain, the 
terms "self-restrained" and 11 unrestrain©&" denote being restrained or 
not by one's intellect, and thus imply that the intellect is the man 
himself. 

|Si Yes, now what is that self-restraint? I believe I translated it formerly 
by continence. Aristotle here vindicates continence, which was previously pre¬ 
sented to us as lower than virtue. I believe that is crucial for the understand¬ 
ing of the book as a whole because Book VII, the new beginning, started with the 
discussion of continence as distinguished from virtue. Near why is this neces¬ 
sary? The following thought occurred to me. The most extreme statement in fa¬ 
vor of the virtuous man, the gentleman, occurred in the section on the sense of 
shame at the end of Book IV, and where it was said he has no sense of shame be¬ 
cause he does not do anything improper or wrong. You remember that. So he is 
not tempted ever. The continent man is the man who is tempted but does not 
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succumb. But there is this difficulty: when he spoke of this perfect gentleman 
at the end of Book IV he said there are two kinds of proper things, proper in 
themselves and proper by nomos, by convention, and Aristotle says that doesn't 
make any difference because the perfect gentleman will not do anything improper, 
whether it is intrinsically improper or merely conventionally improper. But now 
^ this creates a great difficulty. If something is bad merely by convention it is 
absolutely inpossible not to be tenpted to do it. For example, a man may be 
^tempted for a second to drive left when he should drive right. The only point 
of interest is that he doesn't drive left. And therefore this is, I think, an 
indication of the difficulty regarding the concept of the perfect gentleman and 
that it'might be more practical to be satisfied with something like the contin¬ 
ent man, but this only in passing. Now we have to read a few more passages in 
^ this chapter which are also of broad importance: 1169al6. Oh — a revolutionJ 
7 /The remark was a reaction to looking up to find a flood of raised hands.7 

Q: I was wondering if you could repeat that. I just didn't follow it* If 

it's bad only by nomos it's impossible not to be tempted? /Ss Yes .7 bhy? 

S: I mean,'if something is merely conventionally bad — in other words, it has 

no intrinsic, no natural basis — there cannot be a natural pleasantness in 
striving for the opposite* I use rry simple example: something that is clearly 
conventional like driving left and right. You can make it a" second nature so 
that it can never occur to you but assuming you were tempted, because the habit 
was not very strong or you'don't drive frequently or whatever it may be, no one 
would blame a man and, say, if a man had the tsnptation each time to do some¬ 
thing which is only conventionally bad, say one of the rules of the table. , . * 
If he would do the improper thing I imagine one could say you should be awake* 

Q: It couldn't be said if it is merely conventionally bad that the opposite 

would be pleasurable. 

S: I think it is unreasonable to expect that a man should be perfectly free 

from a temptation to do it or not to do it. 

QoS I think it shows that the'observance of the conventionally proper, what is 
strictly conventionally proper, proceeds out of friendship among the gentlemen 
as much as the justice. To wear black to a funeral is a mark of respect and it 
is not by nature noble to wear black at a funeral. Other nations wear white. 

But a gentleman would not think of turning up — 

S: Of course not. But that he could be tempted to wear white — 

Qg: No, he would not be tempted to desecrate the funeral of his friend. 

S: No. I do not know which people they are who wear white. ... (Brief inaud¬ 

ible exchange.) 

Gy The thing that I don't understand is now continence and incontinence are 
here modified. This is almost a third modification if Boole VII introduces a hew 
start and modifies that very severe teaching of Books II to V. ".Jould you say, 
then, that now In Book IX there would be another new start? 

S: No, no, no, no* In a way it's the same. The theme from Book H on at the 

latest was moral virtue. From Book VII to IX continence, v/hich is lower than 
moral virtue, and friendship, which is higher. 
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CL: Kbi? are you suggesting that continence is being brought up to a higher 
status? 

S: Kd, no. It would only mean — well. If I may use a bad modern word. Books 

VII to IX are more realistic in this sfense, both in speaking of something which 
is lower than moral virtue, continence, and in speaking of something which is 
higher than moral virtue, friendship. Now let us turn to H6$>al6. 

0: hath the bad man therefore, -..’hat he does is not in accord with what he 

ought to do, but the good nan does what he ought. 

Ss Yes, the good man, epieikes^ you can also translate this as the gentleman. 

0: * . . the gentleman does what he ought, since intelligence always chooses 

for itself that which is best* * * * 

Ss Literally,“since every intelligence,*' pas nous , "chooses what is best for 
itself, ard the gentleman obeys the intelligence*," Kovr let us stop'here for a 
moment*' This is a vindication of true self-love because every nous , every intel¬ 
ligence, chooses the best for itself* The nous is not identical with the gentle¬ 
man* The gentleman obeys the nous • » . buxTlHere is no possibility of blaming 
the nous for choosing the best for itself* Ke cannot help but choose the best 
for himself. Let us see how he goes on from here. 

0; But it is also true that the virtuous man's conduct is often guided 

by the interests of his friends and of his country, and that he will if 
necessary lay dovm his life in their behalf* 

S: Let us stop. The country is, of course, " fatherland^" patris * Now before 

we come to that: he speaks here now no longer of the nous, of the intelligence. 
The intelligence cannot die for the friends, for the fatherland, but only the 
gentleman or the good man. ' So while the gentleman obeys the nous which nous 
chooses what is best for it, he will also do many things for others. That's dif¬ 
ferent* For his friends and for the fatherland. This is the only time in which 
the term fatherland occurs in the Ethics , and if the Aristotle index by 
is of any use the only time when it occurs in the 'works of Aristotle, So it has 
to be considered very carefully. You remember that it did not occur where it 
should have occurred, in the section on courage* */e were struck by that. He 
would do everything by dying for it© Yes. Yes? 

Q: It sounds here as though this is fundamentally the same as Plato's Republic, 

namely the guardians where love of one's ovm is the same as love of country. 

S: Yes, but there is here — let us see how the argument proceeds. Go on. 

0: For he'will surrender v/ealth and power and all the goods that men struggle 

to man, if he can secure nobility for himself; since he would prefer an 
hour of rapture to a long period of'mild enjoyment, a year of noble life 
to maiy years of ordinary existence, one great and glorious exploit 
to many small successes. And this is doubtless the case with those 
who give their lives for others. ... 

S: Yes, 11 doubtless" is one of these cases.' I/hat he says is "perhaps." But we 

never know in such cases: is this the polite, urbane expression of certainty or 
is it literal? That we never know. Yes? 
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0: • « • thus they choose great nobility for themselves* Also the virtu¬ 

ous nan* * * * 

S: No, let us go on in 32, a bit later. 

0: It may even happen that he i/ill surrender to his friend the performance 

of some achievement. ... 

S: "Actions." 

0? ... actions, and that it nay be nobler for him to be the cause of his 

fricnd*s performing them than to perform them himself. Therefore in 
all spheres of praiseworthy conduct it is manifest that the good man 
takes the larger share'of moral nobility for himself. In'this sense 
then, as we said above, it is right to be a lover of self, though self- 
love ox the ordinary sort is wrong. 

S: Yes. Very veil. 'So, in other words, his willingness to give more to the 

others, to the friends, applies not Only to such lor? things as money and honors. 
It applies even to noble deeds. Say, only one man can perform a' veiy dangerous 
mission* Both are eager to do it and he is willing — yes, well, this must not 
be understood cynically — but he is prepared to give this greatest possibility 
of distinction to the other. A question: what about knowledge? ;Jhat about know¬ 
ledge; if it is not action but understanding? 

Q: I was just thinking that. VJhen you love truth above friends you can sacri¬ 

fice the good for a friend but you can*t really sacrifice the true for him. 

S: Yes, this is also perhaps true, but the more simple thing: the question can¬ 

not arise here. An action may be unshar cable. Insights are necessarily share¬ 
able; This highest possibility of conflict, the noblest, regarding the noble 
deed, exists only in the sphere of action. The highest form of conflict cannot 
exist in the sphere of thought because of the essentially shareable character of 
understanding. And this is the tacit transition to sharing insights: a friend¬ 
ship regarding common thinking as distinguished from common action* Hr. Flsunen- 
haft. 

Qg: \Ihat about the case of a poor family in a town where there*s a great philos¬ 
opher at the university and one of the brothers goes to work knowing that he’s 
foregoing the leisure and the time to sxudy in order to send the brother to sit 
at the feet of that philosopher? 

S: Yes, well, that is a complicated question. I mean, if he is the one by na¬ 

ture more fitted then it' is an action of questionable vrisdom. Is it not? 3ut 
if it is merely a'matter, who should go to college to the greater benefit of the 
fanily*s finances, that is not an interesting question. 

Q 2 : I mean if you take brothers of equal ability. ... 

S: Equal ability. Yes. I don*t know. They might have to toss coirs because 

it would amount to a form of tossing coins. I mean, if they are both equally 
decent people no one would wish that the other would lose the very great good 
which he would get there; and what could they do in such a case? It would be 
tossing a coin even if tossing a coin consists in the fact that the parents 
should choose because this would also be not necessarily a rational preference* 
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% s Is 11 ^ this example that we don't talk about knowledge or insight but we 
talk about access, opportunity? 

S: Yes, but is not the opportunity as a very close potentiality separable iron 

the act of knowledge? 

93* I think it is. (Goes on inaudibly.) 

S: Still, but tlie insights as such are shareable, the insights as such, but if 

™ go into the conditions of insights that's a different question. Yes. 

ue are not surprised that the next chapter begins with the words, "It is 
controversial also regarding the happy man Aether he will need friends or not." 
As lir. Lane pointed out, happiness "was not the theme for a very" long tame but new 
when we approach that breakthrough, to quote Brother Chrysostom, then happiness 
also comes up. Good. And let us read Il69b30. Here in this chapter the ques¬ 
tion of the theoretical life almost comes to the surface. H69b30 # Do you have 
that? 


0: And as he does not need useful or pleasant friends, it is assumed that 

he does not require friends at all c But perhaps this inference is 
really untrue. For as v?e said at the beginning, happiness is a form 
or activity, and an activity clearly is something that comes into beirg, 
not a thing that we possess all the time, like' a piece of property* 

But if happiness consists in life and activity, and the activity of 
a good'man, as was said at the beginning, is good and so pleasant' in 
itself, and if the sense that a thing is our own is also pleasant, yet 
we are better able to contemplate our neighbors than ourselves, and 
their actions than our own, and thus good men'find pleasure in the ac¬ 
tions of other good men who are their friends,' since those actions pos¬ 
sess both these essentially pleasant qualities, it therefore follows 
that the supremely happy man will require good friends, insomuch as ' 
he desires to contemplate actions that are good and that are his own, 
and the actions of a good man that is his friend are such* 

S: Yes, let us stop here. The starting point is tills: it is easier to contem¬ 

plate others and their actions than oneself and one's own actions. Therefore, 
one needs friends. You see, it is a kind of contemplation, the contemplation of 
noble actions, which is here given as a reason. But let us see the immediate 
sequel. 


0: Also men think that the life of the happy man ought to be pleasant. 

Nov a solitary man has a hard life, for it is not easy to keep up con¬ 
tinuous activity by oneself; it is easier to do so with the aid of and 
in relation to other people. 

S: Yes, this applies, of course, also to the theoretical activity. Your at¬ 

tention and concentration lags* Someone is there with vhon you talk and he is 
still fully awake and may keep you awake where you yourself' could not keep you 
awake. And then this is developed in the sequel more fully, all this theme: 
developed in a more natural discussion, meaning a discussion dealing with the 
nature of .things, H70al3. To live means to be aware, to b© a-ftare either ty the 
senses as all animals or in the higher form of man by the rind, and this aware¬ 
ness is heightened by joint awareness and this is the highest reason'wry friend¬ 
ship is necessaiy'precisely on the highest level of human life. Yes, I think — 
let us read 1170 b, just in the middle of this long sentence* 
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0: ... and if to be conscious one is alive is a pleasant thing in it¬ 

self (for life is a thing essentially good, and to be conscious that 
one possesses a good thing'is pleasant); and if life is desirable, and 
especially so for good men, because existence is good for them, and 
so pleasant (because they are pleased by the perception of what is in¬ 
trinsically good). . * . 

S: Yes, but "by the joint perception." That’s the friendship; the joint per¬ 

ception. Yes? 

0: . . . and if the virtuous man feels towards his friend in the same './ay 

as he feels towards himself (for his friend is a second self) — theft, 
just as a man’s own existence is desirable for him, so, or nearly so, 
is his friend’s existence also* 

S: Yes, This was also seen by tlf, Lane, There is a slight preference for 

one’s oral self. To that extent the "egoism" is retained by Aristotle, Yes. And 
let us go on where we left off* 

* J 

0: But, as v/e saw, it is the consciousness of oneself as good that makes 

■ existence desirable, and such consciousness is pleasant in itself* 

Therefore'a man ought also to share his friend’s consciousness of his 
existence, and this is attained by their living together and by convers¬ 
ing and communicating their thoughts to each other; for this is the 
meaning of living together as applied to human beings, it does not mean 
merely feeding in the same place. . . * 

S: How you see the sharp distinction which he here makes: feeding together ard 

sharing thoughts and speeches together* He doesn’t speak here about the actions* 
That’s a preparation for the discussion of the theoretical life. Yes* Nov/ in 
the next chapter he raises the question whether one should have nary friends or 
few and the answer is one can have only a few friends c And there is one passage 
which ire should read, 117lal0 o "It doesn’t seem to be possible that one can be— 

0: friendly with raary people, , • • 

S: Yes, in an intensive way. Yes, 

0; o * • for the same reason as it is impossible to be in love with several 
people. Love means friendship in the superlative degree, and that must 
be with one person only; so also warm friendship is only possible with 
a few* 

S: So you see, Aristotle distinguishes all the time between friendship and 

eros. He does not do what Plato does: that he blurs the distinction. Yes? 

Oi This conclusion seems to be supported by' experience. Friendships be¬ 
tween comrades only include a few people, and the famous examples of 
poetry are pairs of friends. Persons of many friendships, who are hail- 
fellow-well-met with everybody, are thought to be real friends ox nobody 
(otherwise than as fellow-citizens are friends): I mean the sort of people 
we call obsequious. It is true that one may be friendly with many fellow- 
citizens and not be obsequious, but a model of excellence; but it as not 
possible to have many friends whom we love for their virtue and for 
themselves, ./e may be glad to find even a fevf friends of this sort. 
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Ss Yes, you see here, politically one can have mary friends, i,e. mary fellow 
citizens* Of course one rust have them* If there are not many fellow citizens" 
it r. r ouldn f t be a city; it would be a hamlet* But he contrasts here politically, 
on the one hand, and through virtue, on the other. The polis surely is not held 
together by friendship proper. That*s the least one would'have to say* There is 
a minor curiosity,' and then >7G can have a brief discussion, in the last chapters 
1172a, a few lines, just because it shows what kind of confusing things Aristotle 
may do. It Is a simple example of that* At the beginning, That f s shortly be¬ 
fore the eid of the book* 

Os * * * this consciousness is actualized in intercourse; hence friends 

naturally desire each other*s society. And whatever pursuit it is that 
constitutes existence for a r.an or that makes his life worth living, 
he desires to share that pursuit with his friends* Hence some friends 
drink or dice together, others practice athletic sports and hunt, or 
study philosophy, in each other *s company; each sort spending their 
time together in the occupation that they love best of everything in 
life; for vrishirg to live in their friends* society, they pursue and 
take part with them in these occupations as best they can. 

S: Yes* Hour we see here what he says: he gives an enumeration'of things which 

friends may do jointly, drinking tog ether, 'playing dice together, having gymnas¬ 
tic training together, go hunting together, or philosophizing together. Only' 
the two last Items are connected by an "or*" 'Son this would seem to be, well, 
among the nilliors of tilings which may unite friends philosophy is just one, just 
one and more or less the same as hunting. Or should there be a connection be¬ 
tween philosophizing and hunting? 

0: I think that there is* 

Si ' Yes, sure. No, in Aristotle there is no example of it, as far as I remem¬ 
ber, but in Plato that is quite common: hunting of the truth, 

0: They hunted for justice after they — 

S: Yes, sure. Yes* Yes, well, the most massive example is that when Plato 

repeats in the Laws the order of study given in the Republic — you know, the 
mathematical sciences and so on in the seventh book of the Laws — at the end 
you have in the Laws hunting where you have in the Republic philosophy. That is 
the most obvious, but it is frequently — the term hunting for the truth occurs 
veiy frequently. Yes* 

Q: It reminds me of Rousseau, There*s something of a connection with Emile, 

He hunted first, Ke never ended up as a philosopher; that*s the difficulty, 

S: But does hunting play a role in the Emile ? Yes? I don*t remember. You 

see how good it is to have companions. Yes, now is there ary other point? \Je 
don*t have much time but a few minutes. There was a kind of rebellion at a cer¬ 
tain moment. Nr, Dry, 

Q 2 : That distinction between friendship and the political association — the' 
German language is more clear here'than English because vre talk about friends, 
we don*t use the word acquaintance, and German has a more special use for the 
word friend. 

S: Yes. Yes, sure. No, in this country friend is used freely ir. the sense of 
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acquaintance. By the nay, in Greek ordinarily you would not use it but Xenophon, 
uho is confronted with the grave question, "who precisely are Socrates 1 friends, 
is compelled to make distinctions and does in some cases use friend in the sense 
of mere acquaintance* But ordinarily friend has a more emphatic meaning. Sure. 
Brother Chrysostom* 

Q^: I was wandering whether the Greeks hunted on foot or on horseback* 

S: I believe on horseback. \:e have here an expert in Greek hunting, lie. Ken¬ 

drick* On horseback. Did they hunt on horseback? 

0: Yes, they do, but they don't hunt on horseback in the hunting* 

S: Oh, they go only to the starting point of the hunt on horseback* 

0: lio, it's all on foot. 

S: All on foot. You see. I didn't really know that. 

Qi : Could you comment on this statement that nous or intelligence always chooses 
for itself that Tfhich is best? Nous I thought was a general apprehension of 
something. 

S: Mo, that is in the more precise sense, but nous can also be used in the 

broader meaning where it is all forms* Kr* Glenn. 

Q-: In this statement that conflict may exist in action but not in knowledge in 
wnat sense is knowledge meant? 

S: "hell, if tliere is a conflict regarding priorities of discover:'" this, of " 

course, can exist, but that has nothing to do with the insight itself.* I mean, 
you may be deprived of certain honors if you are the second. You know, if some¬ 
one else has found out something about, say, civic leadership in suburbs and is 
publishing in the next issue of the A. P. S. R. and you can , t come in before a 
quarter later. You know? Then you lose'much of the distinction* But you must 
admit, the insight is not affected by it, only the ©eternal consequences of the 
insight. So men can share insights perfectly. They cannot share under all cir¬ 
cumstances actions, because a very important action may not be able to be done 
except by one man. Think of astronauts* There are a' few, but still in each 
case only one man. Or President of the United States, &ayor of Chicago. There 
are quite a few forms of action which can be done only"by one man." This cannot 
exist in the sphere of insight, but only the externals, priorities, you know, 
which does not affect the insight itself but only the /rewards?7* 
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* . * I*m very happy to see progress, /complimenting the pap er._7 How you start¬ 
ed very well by reminding us of the discussion in Book I of the three ways of 
life and you said that the whole structure of Book X reminds of this tri-parti- ' 
tion: pleasure, political life and theoretical life. But then you said, however. 
Book X does not deal vrith the three lives a This was the part which I could not 
understand, 

0: Oh. Hell, -I didn*t moan to deny what I said first. Tftiat I mean is that if 

it does deal with the three lives one would expect Aristotle to have the first 
part of the book about the first one, the second part about the second one, etc. 
but since the apparent structure is not that of the three lives we must look for 
a reason why the second and third seon to come together. 

S: I see. All right, let us forget about the three lives and see, pleasure, 

polls, contemplation, the three themes of Book X. . . © But also you emphasized 
the differences© For example, in the first book the posture taken toward plea¬ 
sure was at least at first glance negative and in Book X it is positive. This is 
one of the great difficulties to which you referred. And what you said about the 
erring philosopher, that the gentleman is wiser than the erring philosopher, al¬ 
though he is unable to defend his position: that was also very well stated. 'Now 
I you interpreted the book somewhat differently than I do, but that, of course, 
doesn T t mean that you are wrong. Now you were particularly' concerned with the 
kinship between the'gentleman and the philosopher. You saw, of course, the dif¬ 
ferences. You said, for example, that the philosopher is presented as a purely 
theoretical man in the second part, and then, in the third part, when he speaks 
of civic duty (?) then the philosopher comes again to the fore, although he is 
hardly mentioned at first, namely the teacher of legislators© So both are poli¬ 
tical men but the gentleman is simply political and the philosopher is political 
in a sense — you know, as he calls his whole enterprises a kind of politics. Now 
the other point which was very well stateds the gentleman also beholds or looks 
■ up — to the gods. ... Here of course a difficulty arises to which you alluded, 
because the gentleman*s looking up to the gods would not be theoretical. It would 
be pious and the book is silent on piety. The discussion of the gods in Book IV, 

[ munificence, has nothing to do with looking or beholding. This question cannot 
[ be settled on the basis of the Ethics . One would have to go into the discussion 
at the end of the Politics about the”proper use of leisure. There you would find 
what kind of beholcang ~the* gentleman does and this is what now would be called 
enjoyment of art, of music, of sculpture, ard so on. So this we cannot settle 
on the basis of this context. And the point which was useful was what 

you said that first we have the impression that the gentleman must be wealthy 
... and later on it appears that the gentlanan does not have to be as wealthy 
as it seened. ... So then let us turn to our discussion of Book X. 

So that we will have tine for that section which for us as political scien¬ 
tists is the most important I propose that we start with the third part of Book 
X, with the conclusion. That begins in Il79a33. I remind you: the first sec¬ 
tion was pleasure and then we had the comparison of the theoretical and the poli¬ 
tical life and then the third is the conclusion. Now Aristotle begins this with 
the following remark. He tells uS that we have now discussed sufficiently the 
virtues, friendship, and pleasure, as vrell as happiness. So these four subjects 
have been discussed. The treatment has been completed in outline, i o o 0 it is 
not exact. It is only an outline. But the whole v/ork was meant as a teaching 
only in outline. So v/e know now v/hat the virtues are, what friendship is, what 
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pleasure is and so on, but in matters of action knowledge is not sufficient. This 
applies especially to the virtues. It is of very little use to know what the vir¬ 
tues are if you don‘t do the right things in order to become virtuous. Aristotle 
restores here the emphasis on virtue in the sense*of moral virtues, an onphasic 
which had shifted in the earlier parts of Book X to the theoretical virtues. But 
here we are in a difficulty. How let us begin to read at b/j, H7S>b h» "Now if the 
speeches were sufficient for making men morally good. . • Yes? 

Os How if discourses on ethics were sufficient in themselves to make men 
virtuous, "large fees and mery" (as Theognis says) "would they win," 
quite rightly, and to provide such discourses would be all that is wanted* 
But as it is, we see that' although theories have power to stimulate and 
encourage generous youths, and, given an inborn nobility of character 
and a genuine love of v/hat is noble, can make them susceptible to the 
influence of virtue, yet they are powerless to stimulate the mass of man¬ 
kind to moral nobility. 

S: • "To perfect gentlemanship." Nov/ of course not theories; speeches. In other 

words, the speeches, as Aristotle has given than here in the book and as many 
other writers have given them, are not sufficient for arousing the desire for per¬ 
fect gentlemanship in' the nary and this is a crucial limitation valid for eveiy- 
thing else. Aristo tie discusses now how to get virtue of the mary, not of the 
well-born, those who have by nature a desire for perfect gentlemanship* Let us 
go on* Crait the next. Line 16 of that* "V/hich speech could then. * . *" Yes. 

0: 7/hich speech then can reform the natures of men like these? 

Ss Hell, not natures, "'.ihich speech can reform men like these?" 

0: Tillich speech can reform men like these? To dislodge by argument habits 

long firmly rooted in their characters is difficult if not impossible* 
l/e may doubtless think ourselves fortunate if we attain some measure 
of virtue when all the things believed to make men virtuous are ours. 

S: 'Do you see? Aristotle is now again concerned with us, i 0 e* not merely the 
rary, because we can assume that he would not count himself among the marry. So 
now he generalizes. ... But even here this only make s the question more diffi¬ 
cult* Perhaps speeches are of no great use in the case of ary man* TJhat then 
shall be done? And then he develops in the following the theme, returning to the 
mary: the nan who lives according to passion, not guided by reason, does not lis¬ 
ten to reason but only to force and that is the reason why lav/s are needed. So 
laws are necessary because of the weakness of logos. This is the theme* Now let 
us see what that means in ll80al. 

Of But doubtless it is not enough for people to receive the right nurture 
and discipline in youth; they must'also practice the lessons th^r have 
learned, and confirm them by habit, when they are grown up. According¬ 
ly we shall need laws to regulate the discipline of adults as well, and 
in fact the -whole life of the people generally; for the mary are more 
amenable to compulsion and punishment than to reason and to moral ideals. 

Ss "Than to speech or the noble." 

Hence some persons hold, that while it is proper for the lawgiver to 
encourage and exhort men to virtue on moral grounds. ... 


0: 
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S: Literally, "to call men toward virtue and to drive them on for the sake of 

the noble. 11 Yes? 

0: • • • in the expectation that those who have had a virtuous moral up¬ 

bringing will respond, yet he is bound to impose chastisement and penal¬ 
ties on the disobedient and ill-conditioned. ... 

S: "Gn those who are fcy nature less fit." In other words, those not gifted by 

nature or less gifted must be punished. Yes? 

0: ... and to banish the incorrigible out of the state altogether* For 

(they' argue) although the virtuous man, v;ho' guides his life by the 
noble, will'be obedient to reason, the'base, whose desires are fixed 
on pleasure, must be chastised by pain, like a beast of burden* This 
indeed is the ground for the view that the pains and penalties for 
transgressors should be such as are most opposed to their favorite 
pleasures. 

S: In other v/ords, he is a glutton; we must give him Spartan soup. Yes? 

0: But to resume: if, as has been said, in order to be good a man must have 

been properly educated and trained, and must subsequently continue to 
follow virtuous habits of life, and to do nothing base whether volun¬ 
tarily or involuntarily, then this till be secured if Eien*s lives are 
regulated by a certain intelligence, ard by a right system, invested 
with adequate sanctions. 

S: No. 11 Having force." Having strength; possessing strength. 

0: How paternal authority has not the power to compel obedience, nor indeed, 

speaking generally, has the authority of any individual unless he be a 
king or the like; but law on the other hand is a rule, emanating from 
a certain wisdom and intelligence, that has compulsory force* 

S: "The law however possesses compulsory power since it is" — "being'a speech 

derived from some wisdom and intelligence." So law is both. It must be, as he 
later says, a dictate of right reason, but this is not sufficient for the'time be¬ 
ing. The lav; must also have the power of compulsion* So, in other words, law is 
a speech. Of course it is a speech. This ard this is a punishable offense is a 
speech* But it is not merely a speech. It has also a compulsive power. Both are 
needed* '.Without compulsory povrer it would be a mere speech* It would have no 
teeth, in the beautiful American expression* So we have seen laws v;ould not be 
necessary for men who are by nature good. Now that doesn’t mean what Rousseau 
might mean when he said that all men are'by nature good, but it means those who 
have a natural tendency toward the noble, good natured'in this sense, which 
doesn’t mean what is nov; meant* Nov; let us turn to b3, Il80b3. T.'e cannot read 
everything. 


0: Public regulations in any case must clearly be established by law, ar.d 

only good laws will produce good regulations; but it would not seem 
to make any difference whether these laws are Y.ritten or unwritten, 
or whether they arc to regulate the education of a single person or 
of a number of people, any more than in the case of music or athletics 
or any other form of training. 

S: Now here we come to the passage which I meant. 
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0: Paternal exhortations and family habits have authority in the household, 

just as legal enactments and national customs have authority in the 
state, and the more so on account of the ties of relationship and of 
benefits conferred that unite the head of the household to its other 
members* * * • 

St In other words, the speeches of the father have power'in the household and 
they have a greater power than laws because of the kinship, father and son, and 
the benefits* I mean, there are nary kings ivho have been called paternal kings 
but this kind of benefits is surely smaller than that which a child receives 
from his'parents* Therefore in the household it is much easier to rule only by 
speeches, because of the nearness in kinship, but in the polis, there being no 
such kinship, it is hard to rule by mere speeches* Therefore we need laws. Go 
on* 

0: ... he can count on their natural affection and obedience at the'out¬ 

set* Moreover individual treatment is better than a common system, 
in education as in medicine. As a general rule rest and fasting are 
good for a fever, but they may not be best for a particular case; and 
presumably a professor of boxing does not impose the sane style of 
fighting on all his pupils. It would appear then that private attention 
gives more accurate results in particular cases, for the particular sub¬ 
ject is more likely to get the treatment that suits him. 

S: So, in other words, the reason why the education by the father is better 

than the dducation by the polis through laws: because the father will treat — or 
can treat his children individually* The polis cannot do that. I mean that 
would be infinitely cumbersome: laws which would be so flexible that they would 
be applicable to every"particular case. The theme here is throughout the essen¬ 
tial limitation of law, the theme of Plato T s Statesman , and all these themes 
would be found in different formulations in Plato 1 s Statesman . Now let us go on. 

0: But a physician or trainer or ary other director can best treat a par¬ 

ticular person if he has a general knowledge of what is good for every¬ 
body, or for other people of the same kind. ... 

S: Nov/ her.?, another consideration comes in* Hitherto we have compared the 

speeches of the father with the lav/s, i.e. a particular kind of speeches pro¬ 
nounced by the polis. Now we turn to the arts, which also reveal themselves in 
speeches of physicians or the artisans, and they are, of course, in- themselves 
superior to the speeches of the'father because the father doesn*t have to be an 
expert in education as in music, in boxing, or whatever it may be: what the 
teacher of boxing, the teacher of music, is. Because the father gets the rou¬ 
tine by being constantly confronted with the problem of how to make a human be¬ 
ing out of a brat, but he doesn*t have a doctrine as the gymnastic teacher or 
music teacher does. So then art is higher, it would seem, than what the father 
can do, and of course more important, the propositions of the art are general 
just as the laws are general; And it is here implied already: art is superior to 
law. But let us see Il80bl6, in the immediate sequel. 

0: Not but what it is possible no doubt for a particular individual to be 

successfully treated by someone who is not a scientific experu, but has 
an empirical knowledge based on careful observation of the effects of 
various forms of treatment upon the person' in question; just as save 
people appear to be their own best doctors, though they could not do 
ary good to someone else. 
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S: Wow let ns stop here for one moment. "But a nan of experience without sci¬ 
ence or art can treat individuals who he knows better then the legislator can, 11 
because the legislator doesn't know the individuals to whom 'these laws trill be 
applied*, Yes. Go on please. 


0: But nevertheless it would doubtless be agreed that arsons who wishes 

to make himself a professional and a man of science must advance to 
*7 generalgginciples, and'acquaint himself with these by the proper method: 

for Science, as ire said, deals with the universal. So presumably a 
man who wishes to make other people better (whether few or many) by 
| discipline, must endeavor to acquire the science of legislation — 

* assuming that it is possible to make us good by laws. 


|S: You see. That is crucial: assuming. That*s left open. But if we become 

good through laws, i.e. through obeying laws, and if that is the way toward vir¬ 
tue then i/e must have a legislative art* In every field the expert is superior 
to the layman and especially since'the true expert, say a physician, does not 
only know the universals of his art, how to treat of this kind in general 

but he also has the ability to make the deviations in particular cases* ... 
jtoe Socrates. Good. Up to this point the argument, I believe, is clear. If 
we could become better through lav/s one should become a man possessing the legis¬ 
lative art, an artisan who as such is concerned with the universals, naturally, 
and does not only know what might be the best laws for this community at this 
time in this respect, say taxes, but who has the whole theory of legislation to 
fall back on at'his disposal. Of course it would not be a Benthamite legislator 
but another one, but fundamentally the notion of Bentham is, of course, this. 
Good. Now that is clear. The next practical question: how can a man become an 
expert in'the legislative art? Two alternatives: by sitting at the feet of the 
statesman, the practitioner — this is tacitly denied. Again the Socratic rea¬ 
son. 'That did Pericles do? Look at his children. Thy were the worst citizens 
. Now if he had possessed an art of making citizens good would he 
not have applied it in the first place to those nearest and dearest him? Ard 
there can also be given more subtle reasons, but this is clear. One can state 
it more generally: because the statesman is always concerned with this particular 
society at this particular time. He is not as such concerned and able to elabor¬ 
ate the universals,'what is universally true* But there is an alternative. Say 
politicians are out, but there are people who claim to teach the legislative 
art, the art of making men good. These are the sophists, bhat about the soph¬ 
ists? Nov let us turn to Il8lal2. 


0: On the other hand those sophists vjho profess to teach politics are found 

to be very far from doing so successfully. In fact they are absolutely 
ignorant of the very nature of the science and of the subjects with which 
it deals; otherwise they would not class it as identical with, or even 
inferior to, tile art of rhetoric. Nor would they imagine that it is 
easy to frame a constitution by making a collection of such existing 
laws as are reputed to be good ones. • • » 

S: 7/ell he doesn*t say Tl reputed to." "They would not believe it is easy to 

give laws. 11 If you want to use a broader tsrm: "to give a code by collecting 
the famous lavs." Yes? 


0: on the assumption that one can then select the best among them; as if 

even this selection did not call for understanding. . . . 

S: Or judgment let us say* 
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0: • • • judgment, and as it to judge correctly were not a very difficult 

task, just as much as it is for instance in music© 

St Let us stop here. So now let us consider the sophists for one moment* The 
sophists identify politics with rhetoric. Perhaps they say politics is lower, 
YJhat does this mean? Tfhat is rhetoric? The art of speaking, of persuasion, of 
making persuasive speeches* But how do they identify rhetoric and politics? 

They must assume that politics is the art for making men good, that men can be 
made good by speeches. That, of course, practically would be the political life. 
This aspect of the conflict between classical philosophy and the sophists is, I 
believe, generally disregarded. Here we haye it, T/e have a more"beautiful exam¬ 
ple in Xenophon's Anabasis, where he presents himself — you know, 'Xenophon as a 
Greek general who saves" the Greek arny from the barbarians, almost founds a city 
in Asia IJinor • , • and there is another man with him, Proxenos, who happens to 
be a pupil of Gorgias, the most famous teacher of rhetoric. And he is a charming 
little man. He is fascinated very soon with war. Now, and he had one quality© 

He was excellent in dealing with gentlemen but couldn*t handle the non-gentlemen. 
In other words, he' could bring people to act nicely by praising dr blaming, but 
he couldn*t punish, and Xenophon could punish. That is the difference between 
the sophist or rhetorician and the pupil of Socrates, This absence of the nasty 
(?) — one might say the superior toughness of Socrates — I believe is general¬ 
ly disregarded and it is actually crucial. The awareness of the limitation of 
speeches: that is a very important part of Socrates. So, in other words, the 
sophists are of no use. The consequences we can*t learn the legislative art 
from the politician; we can*t learn it from the sophist; where can we learn it 
from? T/hat would you suggest? ifliat would you say? You know this about the age 
of Aristotle. V.'hat is the alternative to the sophist and the statesman? 

Os Aristotle, 

S: Yes, that is the rebuttal but the first answer would be Plato or Socrates, 

but then Aristotle shows in the second book of the Politics that Plato is not 
good enough and therefore let us not trouble but let Aristotle take the trouble 
of becoming a teacher of legislators and tkcfc isT&at he is doing in the politics . 

Now let us read only Il8lbl2 0 

0: As then the question of legislation has been left uninvestigated by pren¬ 

vious thinkers, it will perhaps be well if we consider it for ourselves, 
together with the v/hole question of the constitution of the state. » . • 

S: Yes, "of the regime." I mean, this is here understood. The laws depend on 

the regime and therefore you cannot have good laws if you do not have a good re¬ 
gime and therefore the primaiy question will prove to be the question of the re¬ 
gime. Yes? 


0: ... in order to complete as far as possible our philosophy of human 

affairs. Tie will begin then by attempting a review of ary pronounce¬ 
ments of value contributed by our predecessors in this or that branch 
of the subject. • . • 

S* That is roughly Book II of the Politics . Yes? 

... and then on the basis of our collection of regimes we will consider 
what institutions are preservative and what destructive of states in 
general, and of the different regimes in particular, and what are the 
reasons which cause some states to be well governed and others the 


0: 
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contrary. For after studying these questions ire shall perhaps be in 
a better position to discern what is the best regime simply, and what 
are the best regulations, laws, and customs for any given form of re¬ 
gime* Let us then begin our discussion* 

S: "After having made a beginning** 1 So there mil be'a new beginning* How 

this is in a very rough way the program of the Politics, but only in a very rough 
way* And one can discern that line in the Politics , 'Hook II is implied. Books 
IV to VI, Books VII to VIII* But Book I and Book III, at least Boole I and Book 
IH, are not provided* How that doesn’t mean it is necessary that Aristotle 
changed his mind: He could have changed it, but negatively this is the most nec¬ 
essary framework. Book I and Book HI — Book HI is the mest important book of 
the It is not mentioned here because from the point of view as stated 

here~TT is" not immediately evident that Book III should have been v^ritten. I 
mention in passing he says one must contemplate on the basis of the collected re¬ 
gimes or constitutions* Now it is well known that Aristotle had' such a collec-- ' 
tion of 158 constitutions made, but it does not necessarily mean, in iry opinion,- 
that he refers here to a collection which he has himself Hade, because there 
were some. The men who said one should collect — the sophists said — had in a 
way this kind of collection. But that is a very minor question* So this is 
then the transition to the Politics and what does it imply? Now I would like to 
discuss this very briefly* 

The need for laws so that we m^y become'virtuous, but with a big question 
mark: do we become good by obedience to laws, even to good laws? But disregard¬ 
ing this qualification, the need for lav/ and therefore for the art of legisla¬ 
tion, But did we have anything about the art of legislation before in this book? 

0: It’s related to prudence. 


S: Very good. Book VI. 1/hen he discussed there prudence, phronesis, he said 

roughly that the most comprehensive form of prudence is the legislative* ; . * 

So it is a form of prudence, i 0 e. it is not an art. Prudence, you recall, is 
higher than art© So we can speak of legislative art only in a loose sense of 
the word* It is strictly speaking a form of prudence* Now this of course im- 
‘plies (the fact that it is a form of prudence) that the lav/s which it produces 
are essentially rational* They stem from some intelligence. Furthermore, since 
lair is a product of legislative "art" —"art" in quotation marks because it is 
not an art simply — law is higher than art. How this is, of course, elementary. 
Tie have seen it on the first page because the laws determine which arts are good 
for society and utiich arts are not so good for society. The laws are concerned 
with the common good. Ho art is as such concerned with the common good. So this 
is one point of the argument, but then there is of course another v/hich doesn’t 
appear es:plic±tly in this book but which is indicated in this book especially in 
the section we have read. It becomes clearest in the second book of the Politics 
in the discussion of Hippodamus. There it is said'that law in contra-distine- 


tion to the arts owes all its power to habituation, to custom* The art, say it 
** can be medicine — I mean through medical treatment — convinces the physician 
^ immediately. ... Laws cannot be immediately convincing because la*rs owe their 
power decisively not to their evidence but'to habituation. From this it would 
appear that law is lower — intellectually, rationally, lower — than art be¬ 
cause it depends so'much on habituation. That'is in a way confirmed by what we 
have read in 1180b8, following. But above all, I have said hitherto that legis¬ 
lation is a form of prudence, not an art. But in the light of the end of the 
Sthics must we not say it is an art and not merely a form of prudence, since it 
13 compared with all the kinds of the arts? And if this were true then art as 
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such, as. shown by the highest art, the legislative art, is higher than prudence. 
All'moral acts take place within the framework of the polis. . that is to » 
say, within the context of laws* These, if they are good laws, are the subject' £ 
of the legislative art. Prudence is subservient to an art. This is, of course, Af 
the Socratic teaching. 


Yet — the other side of the picture — as we have seen, law is required 
only for inferior men and it is essentially defective, and this leads to a ques¬ 
tioning of the dignity of the legislative art as a whole, 1180b22/, where he says 
if it is true that we become good by laws. And furthermore the highest, as we 
know from the preceding section, is altogether trans-political, contemplation, 
and therefore of course also trars-legal; The life of the wise man as life of 
the wise man is wholly trans-legal* But, as is stated there . * • the wise man 
who leads a godlike life must nevertheless lead also a human life * . * and this 
human life of his is subject to law and is part of the polis* So the wise man 
is a man who in one respect transcends the polis and in another respect is sub¬ 
ject'to the polis. This thought I believe is not difficult to understand* I 
mean, what the physician does * . * is in itself wholly beyond the law in this 
sense but he my drafted* * . . 


But since the wise man belongs to both worlds' he must in each case strike a 
balance between the requirements of political life, the citizen 1 3 duty, and the 
requirements'of the theoretical life. Nov.' this kind of striking a'balance, of 
figuring out, is the immediate requirement of wisdom* No wise man, no man of 
theory, can live wi thout this kind of figuring out which is not part of wisdom 
but is a requirement ofhis wi s clom^ This is the highest kind or reasoning bel ow 
thatimplied in -i/isdonp its elf. But vjhat is the character of "this reasoning, how 
to^strilce a balanced etweenthe requirements of wisdom and the requirements of 
the polis here and now, as circumstanced as he is? V/hat kind of reasoning is 
that? 


Prudence. 


Ss Exactly. So from this point of view we must say prudence is higher than ' 
art because it is an immediate implication of wjg dftffl Prudence -prope r, 

which is concerne d with'the good of t he individual, is higher than art in general 
‘and'f.hrt^isiative art, even understood AS A Torn "of prudence* Yes. Good* And 
now, after we have discussed that, let us turn to the second, central part of 
tills book, dealing with the theoretical life* That begins in 1176a30* Yes, Mr. 
Butterworth? 


Q: Regarding 1180a, 6 to 12/,, this seems to be an excursus from the regular ar¬ 

gument because in the next paragraph he says "but to resume* 11 

Ss Yes, what do you mean by the next paragraph? /O: (Explains further)? "As 
has been said." This is not a digression. But it Ts clear, I mean, this is an 
argument which also reminds of the Socratic discussion because Socrates was ac¬ 
cused of being good enough in arousing people toward virtue but not leading nim 
up to it; 17e will find this in Memorabilia , Is iii, the.beginning, if I renem- 
rf^ber well, and you find it also irTtho , Plato*s introduction to the 

A*Republic. * . * /Mostly inaudible exchange regarding the large number of recur¬ 
rences to Platonic thought in Book X. Dr. Strauss indicates that he hasn l t made 
a study of this/7 

' Now let us then turn to the central part of the tenth book which is, in a' 
way, the most important part because it is clear now the subject becomes again. 
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aiter an interruption of eight books, the highest good, happiness* "After ve 
have spoken about the virtues and friendship and pleasure it remains to go 
through in outline, to discuss in outline, happiness, since we posit happiness as 
the end of human thingsNew on the basis of the first book it follows' that 
happiness consists in the acting according to v irtue, to do the noble and s erious 
thing. The word serious is used here try Aristotle and also by Plato in this 
sense of the good ran. I mean, there are various words for the good man in the 
sense of the gentleman. One of then is the serious man and'it occurs to us also 
to do that. ... The opposite of seriousness is, of course, play. A life of 
play, the life of a playboy, is obviously not a serious life. It is not a good 
life for that very reason. Lix'e is too serious to be spent in playing and there¬ 
fore t his is the discussion here to begin with. 

Hot.' what then is happiness? It is the activity, the being at ’.nrk, of the 
best in us according to the virtue peculiar to that best and therefore happiness 
consists in the theoretical activity, because this is the activity peculiar to 
the best in us, namely the mind. The best is the nous , the mind. This by its 
nature rules and grasps the noble or beautiful and"divine things. It is very 
interesting that he doesn't here speak as he did before of the beautiful and ser¬ 
ious things but of the beautiful and divine things. This substitution of the di¬ 
vine things for the serious things is a kind of vindication of the playful. ... 
/fhe immediately following is off-microphohe. Dr. Strauss indicated that a favo¬ 
rite word of Plato was education, peidaiea, which is almost the same in Greek as 
the word for play, peidia. The divine" goes beyond the distinction between the 
serious and playful! It has no serious purposes in the way in which the gentle¬ 
man has serious purposes./ Nov; we read in H77a27* Aristotle proved, a de¬ 
tailed proof on the basis of generally accepted opinion, that the contemplative 
or theoretical life is higher than the life of action. Yes? 

0: Also the activity of contemplation vail be found to possess in the high¬ 

est degree the quality that is termed self-sufficiency; for while it is 
true that the vdse man equally with the just man and the rest* requires 
the necessaries of life, yet, these being adequately supplied, whereas 
the just man needs other persons towards whom or with whose aid he 
may act justly j and so likerri.se do the temperate man and the brave nan 
and the'others, the vise pan on the contrary can also contemplate ty 
himself, and the more so the wiser he is; no doubt he irilll study better 
with the aid of fellov:-v;orkers, but still he is the most self-sufficient 
of men. 

S: Yes. Let us stop here. ; . . The wise man is distinguished from the just 

man or the other virtuous men, let us say from the moral man. The wise man as 
rri.se man is not a moral man. This is stated very clearly, more clearly than 
arywhere else, by Thomas Aquinas in the guana in the section dealing with the 
virtues. The only intellectual virtue vfiixca”requires moral virtue is prudence. 
The other intellectual virtues, especially the highest of them, wisdom, do not 
require moral virtue. That is surely here implied. But this sentence of Thomas 
.Aquinas like many of these very paradoxical statements which we find in the high- 
jjtf I er literature would need a long discussion. Does he nean that a nan ’.ho would 
J be completely prudent in every respect would be a wise man? That needs a long 
discussion. ... You see also here one point which hadn't become clear at all 
before. All moral virtues are social virtues. ... For example, continence or 
moderation regarding food and drink are not as such social virtues but here it 
is said that all moral virtues are social virtues. Now read on, ;ir* Reinkir* 

0: Also the activity of contemplation nay be held to be the only activity 

that is loved for its own sake: it produces no result beyond the actual 
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set of contemplation, whereas from'practical pursuits we look to secure 
some advantage, greater or smaller, beyond the action itself* 

S: Yes* Now this is also a very grave statement* The exercise of the practi¬ 

cal or moral virtues is not simply chosen for its own sake whereas we have'seen 
throughout the'virtue of the moral man is that he chooses, say, liberality, the 
liberal action, for its own sake. ... Go on* 

0: Also happiness is thought to involve leisure; for we do business in 

order that we may have leisure, and carry on war in order that we ray 
have peace. How the practical virtues are exercised in politics or 
in warfare; but the pursuits of politics and war seem to be unleisured 
— those of war indeed entirely so, for no one desires to be at war 
for the sake ox being at war, nor deliberately takes steps to cause 
a war: a man would be thought an utterly bloodthirsty character if 
he declared war on a friendly state for the sake of causing battles 
and massacres. 

S: Lore literally, "if he would regard his friends as his enemies so that there 

may be wars and but oh eries. 11 IJo’fl what does'this mean? Now if war were choice— 
worthy for its own sake vre would, of course, have to have war all around, not 
only between different cities but within the city and even within the household 
and within ourselves. In the first book of Plato 1 s Laws this is developed at 
great length. Now go on. 

Os But tiie activity of the politician also is unleisured, and aims at 

securing something beyond thfe mefe participation in politics — posi¬ 
tions of authority and honor, or, if the happiness of the politician 
himself and of his fellow-citizens, this happiness conceived as some¬ 
thing distinct from political activity. . * * 

S: This, of course, is clear now.' I mean, we must follow Aristotle*s argument. 

In order to understand moral virtue, its field, its extent, we must of course 
look at the most completed form of action and this is the action of the' states¬ 
man much more than that of any private man* How look at that. This is, of 
course, full of unrest necessarily. It is fall of unrest whereas the activity 
of contemplation is in rest. But the main point: it is chosen for the sake of 
happiness and happiness means here something different from the practice of the 
[political or moral virtues themselves. Again what we have seen before: the mor¬ 
al or practical virtues are not in the last resort chosen for their own sake al¬ 
though within a certain limit they must be regarded as c hole error thy for their 
cun sake. Now go on. 

0: If then among practical pursuits displaying the virtues, politics and war 

stand out pre-eminent in nobility and grandeur, and yet. ... 

S: You see now, that is this: they stand out. ... Therefore the limitations 

of them are still more tho limitations of the humbler practice of the moral vir¬ 
tues. 

0: • • o and yet they are unleisured, and directed to some further end, 

not chosen for their own sakes. ... 

S: Now he couldn*t be more explicit. Could he? They are essentially without 

an end. They are incomplete. They point toward something higher* Yes? 
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0: » » ,'-whereas the activity of the intellect is felt to excel in serious 

worth, consisting as it does in contemplation, end to aim at no end 
beyond itself, and also to contain a pleasure peculiar to itself, and 
therefore augmenting its activity: and if accordingly the attributes 
of this activity are found to be self-sufficiency, leisuredness, such 
freedom from fatigue as is possible for nan, and all the other attri¬ 
butes of blessedness it follows that it is the activity of the intel¬ 
lect that constitutes complete human happiness — provided it be granted 
a complete span of life, for nothing that belongs to happiness can be 
incomplete, 

S: Yes, let us stop here. The acts of moral virtue, to repeat, are not choice- 

worthy for their ovm sake for the highest acts of moral virtue are not choicewor- 
tly for their own sake, • • • 

Q: (Regarding the reference to pleasure in the passage just read,) 

S: Yes, but there is a more emphatic statement and that is in Il69al9, when 

he has made the distinction between the nous, the mind, which chooses necessarily 
and only the best for itself, and the perfect gentleman who obeys the intelli¬ 
gence and v/ho therefore is also concerned with others and even ’.rilling to die for 
them, for the friends and the fatherland: the only mention of the fatherland oc¬ 
curring in the vihole book. And there it is said that the good life may very vrell 
be a very short life. Hair here i.hen he comes to speak of the highest life of man 
he retraces it. As he said in the first book already, the life rust be fairly 
long. , , , 

Qg: Is tiiis really a retraction? Ke said before that a short, happy life is 
preferable to a long, dull life. 

S: Yfes, but that goes without saying, I mean, a wholly worthless life is, of 

course, not comparable to a short and noble or fine life. But comparing a noble 
and short life and a noble and long life the latter is preferable* 

0: Such a life as this however will be higher than” the human level: not 

in virtue of his humanity will a nan achieve it, but in virtue of some¬ 
thing within liim that is divine; and by as much as this something is su¬ 
perior to his composite nature, by so much is its activity superior 
to the exercise of the other forms of virtue. If then the intellect 
is something civine in comparison with man, so is the life of the in¬ 
tellect divine in comparison with human life, 

S: So happiness, the being at work according to the excellence 01 the highest 

or best in man, means of course the true activity according to a part in man for 
man is a composite being. This is the activity of the divine in man, that by 
which nan transcends his mere humanity. Yes? 

0: Kor ought we to obey those who enjoin that a man should have man*s 

thoughts and a mortal the thoughts'of mortality, but we ought so far 
as possible to achieve irmortality, and do all that man may to live 
in accordance v.'ith the highest thing in him* , , • 

S: Yes, The meaning of this is this:'the praise of the theoretical life, of 

the most divine life which man can lead, contradicts certain common notions of 
piety and Aristotle has to take issue with them. Ke does the same also in the 
first book of the Metaphysics, The difficulty can be stated very simply as 
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follows: according to the common notion piety consists in doing v/hau the gods 
tell man to do* According to Plato or the Aristotelian notion, piety consists in 
doing what the gods do, in imitating the gods c That is the point* Good. Now 
let us read a few passages in the next chapter beginning at the beginning, 

0: The life of moral virtue, on the other hand, is happy only in a " 

secondary degree. For the moral activities are purely human: justice, 

I mean, courage and the other virtues we display isa our intercourse 
u*ith our felloes, vrihen *ve observe */hat is due to each in contracts and 
services and in our various actions, and in our emotions also; and all 
of these things seem to be purely human affairs* 

S: Here again, all moral virtue is radically social* Wot/ let us skip some¬ 

thing and turn to a23* "Theoretical virtue seems to need also the external 
equipment to a lesser degree*” Do you have it? 

0: And such happiness would appear to need but little external equipment, 

or less'than the happiness based on moral virtue* Both, it may be 
granted, require the mere necessaries of life, and that in an equal de¬ 
gree (though the politician does as a matter of fact take more trouble 
about bodily requirements and so forth than the philosopher); for in 
this respect there may be little difference between them, 

S: In other vords, for keeping body and soul together there is not such a great 

difference, A philosopher may have — nay need more food than a given general. 
It's possible, but this doesn't apply to their activities* Yes? 

0: But for the purposes of their special activities their requirements 

will differ widely*, The liberal man will need 'wealth in order to do lib¬ 
eral actions, and so irdeed will the just man in order to discharge his 
obligations (since mere intentions are invisible. * * * 

S: Yes, "inmarifest." You know, you can't look into the hearts so intentions 

are irrananifest* You can judge men only from their actions and an absolutely poor 
fellow who never engages in transactions of ary kind because he is too poor for 
that — you can never see whether he is just or unjust. Y. r ell, you could of 
course see his justice in other matters: whether he would steal and rob and so 
on. Yes? 


0: ... and even the unjust pretend to wish to act justly); and the brave 

van -./ill need strength if he is to perform any action displaying his 
virtue; and the temperate man opportunity for indulgence. . , « 

S: In other words, let us say, Itr, Profumo would have had r.o opportunity of 

showing moderation. Yes. Good* Yes? 

0: ... otherwise ho?/ can he, or the possessor of any other virtue, shew 

that he is virtuous? It is disputed also «hether purpose or performance 
is the more important factor in virtue, as it is alleged to depend on' 
both; now the perfection of virtue will clearly consist in both, . , *> 

S: In other words, even granting that intention should even be somewhat more 

important than the external action both are important and therefore we have to 
consider whether the man has the opportunity for acting and this opportunity- re¬ 
quires equipment. Yes, 
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0: , . . but'the performance of -virtuous actions requires much outward 

equipment, and the more so the greater aid more noble the actions are. 

But the student, so far as the pursuit of his activity is concerned, 
needs no external apparatus: on the contrary, worldly goods may alm ost 
be said to be a hindrance to contemplation. ... 

S: Yes* So the wise man needs moral virtue only — no. The moral virtue needs 

equipment which, so far from being necessary for wisdom, is even a hindrance to 
it. Therefore, also the virtues connected with these things are rather a hin¬ 
drance than a help to it. Yes. Nov/ the immediate sequel, 

0: . . * though it is true that, being a man and living in the society of 

others, he chooses to engage in virtuous action, and so will need ex¬ 
ternal goods to carry on his life as a human being. 

St Yes. The Greek word anthropeuesthai , which is very raro, is not easily 
translatable into English. Is there one among you who understands some German ' 
because I have a German expression? henschen . This is a periorative: mere men, 
a perj orative implication. I don't think that you can render it in English in 
ary ivay. 

Q: bell, hovr do you use it in a sentence? 

St Seln menschen . For his living as a mere human being. Yes, one point: so ' 
the moral' virtues are required only for his lower part of his being nr.d this is, 
of course, a depreciation of moral virtue. Now from here we understand a pas¬ 
sage which is so difficult to understand at the end of the fourth book, when he 
spoke of the sense of shame and said for the perfect gentleman it doesn't make 
ary difference whether the things which he shouldn't do are base by nature or 
base by convention because the whole sphere is ultimately not important enough 
and therefore the difference between nature and convention ceases to be as impor¬ 
tant. In the sequel it is made clear, in Il78b33, following, that the need for ' 
moral virtue is rooted ultimately in the needs of the'body. Now this, of course, 
would need a long comment because one can easily show, even on the basis of ex¬ 
plicit utterances of /Iris to tie here and more clearly in the seventh book of the 
Politics, that the theoretical life obviously is not possible vdthotit the satis- 
Tacoion of some primary bodily needs and without society. There is, for all 
practical purposes, no philosophy possible without the polls and therefore the 
philosopher is concerned with the polls. But still, the moral virtues as re¬ 
quired for the theoretical life are not simply identical with the moral virtues 
as required for the polls. It is obvious that both ends require control of one's 
extreme desire for alcohol, I mean, you cannot fulfill your citizen duties 
properly if you are drunk most of the time and still less can you think if you 
do that. That goes without saying. Also cowardice is very bad for thinking. If 
a man is a coward and is apprehensive of everything he cannot think. But on the 
r other hand regarding precisely some of the more magnificent virtues like munifi¬ 
cence and magnanimity, as defined By Aristotle,thqy are not absolutely necessary 
ifor the theoretical life; and this has other implications. Sir. Dry. 

Q: Does the perfection of the theoretical life require friendship? If it 

would in itself it would seem that moral virtue could be given a slightly more 
elevated position. 

S: Y/ell, who vdll answer that objection? 

0: The less he requires friends to talk with the wiser a man he would be. 
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St But still he admits that fellow workers are desirable* Yes, but what is the 
absolutely devastating reply to rEr, Dry? Friendship is not ft oral virtue* 

Q: Yes, but somehow it seems more natural for two good men to become friends* 

Two vise men may not be friends. Tjhat is it that draws then together? Perhaps 
they both must have some moral virtue* 

S: Yes, sure. Sure, as wise men they must have moral virtue in some sense* 

That goes without saying as I showed before; but whether they are the moral vir¬ 
tues as required by the gentleman as gentleman is another matter* Now as for the 
crucial importance of friendship and the difference from moral virtue: a simple 
illustration is offered by the Platonic dialogues. Now when you watch Socrates 
there in the various situations, in some cases he likes to converse with that in¬ 
dividual and in other cases he has no* choice but to converse* Now to take the 
simplest example which occurred to me, the beginning of the Charmides: Socrates 
cones back from a war, the battle of , an Athenian defeat; And then he 

is back add the first thing in the morning he goes to the gymnasium, to a train¬ 
ing place, 'where he finds nice and intelligent young people and they ask him 
about his War experiences and he is not interested and asks what*s going on in 
philosophy, which has here a loose meaning. That*s his question and then it goes 
on. Take another example. He is accused of a capital crime* He is bylaw 
obliged to make a speech of defense and he calls this speech a dialogue, a con¬ 
versation, with the Athenian demos 0 Now this was surely not a conversation which 
he sought* Or you have the conversation he has vrith Euthyphron, you know, when 
' he comes out of the court building, you could say, and meets here Euthyphron and 
Euthyphron begins to chat with him; he is quite surprised to see Socrates in a 
law court. Again compulsory; compulsory, imposed. The difference between what 
men gladly do and what they do merely from a sense of duty. Now what they' glad¬ 
ly do they do better than what they do merely frem a sense of duty, as Aristotle 
has told us all the time, and now this is the difference between a society of 
friends and ary other society* So the men who associate are friends in order to 
share the pleasures of contemplation. This is different from a trade union; I*m 
sorry to say, even than a faculty. 

Q: Does one mind need another in order to reach its perfection? 

S: No, I believe, although I couldn*t quote chapter and verse, that Aristotle 

means here not necessarily of contemporaries. There are also bad men who have 
left books behind which one can open and study and that is, in a way, a conver¬ 
sation. It must become a conversation; otherwise you don r t understand* You 
know, you have to raise questions, address them to Aristotle, for example, and 
since unfortunately he is not present you have to wait until you come to some 
page where he does give you an ansvfer. That*s also a conversation to that ex¬ 
tent* 

Q: T;ell, certainly there* s a difference between the spoken word and the writ¬ 

ten word* 

S: Oh yes, an enormous difference, but still, I mean, they belong together be¬ 

cause the written words are only frozen spoken words. Yes? 

Qg: You said that friendship is not a virtue for Aristotle. 

S: It*s higher than a virtue* 

Because when he introduces friendship he says it is a virtue or at least it 
involves virtue* 
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S: Yes, './ell there is a certain ambiguity but then also there are very clear 

passages '.There he says the virtues and friendship, distinguishing then, and the 
simple point is that the highest virtue appeared to be justice and what he says 
about justice: v/hen people are friends they do not need justice but v/hen thqy are 
just then there is some defect until it becomes a friendship* 


•h 


hear as for the'first section of the book I do not knov/ whether v/e have tine 
for it* By the vray, this is, I believe, the r-ost theoretical part of the './hole 
work: the discussion of pleasure in the first third of /Book X off the Ethics* 

One point I would like to mention. Friendship is discussed in tEe first third of 
Book X and it'is also discussed at the end of Bock VII, and in between v/e have 
the tv/o books, VIII and IX, on friendship. This conveys the lesson that friend¬ 
ship is an essentially pleasant relation. And Aristotle doesn*t mean of course 
by that that kind of friendship which is for the sake of having fun. This is not 
true friendship. This is here a minor matter, but genuine friendship is essen¬ 
tially pleasant and this is indicated very clearly. Yes, we can read a few 
points of very broad bearing and which are easily understood. At the beginning 
of Book X, Il72a26. './ell, what is the context? Veil, some people say the good 
is pleasure; pleasure as such is the good* Yes? 


0: Some people maintain that pleasure is the good. Others on the contrary 

say that it is altogether bad: some of them perhaps from a conviction 
that it is really so, but others because they think it to be in the in¬ 
terests of morality to make out that pleasure is bad, even if it is 
not, since most men (they'argue) have a bias towards it, and are the 
slaves of their pleasures, so that they have to be driven in the oppo- 

I site direction in order to arrive at the due mean. Possibly however this 
view is mistaken. In matters of emotion and of action, words are less 
convincing than deeds; v/hen therefore our theories are at variance 
with palpable facts, they provoke contempt, and involve the truth in 
their own discredit," If one who censures pleasure is seen sometimes 
to desire it himself, his swerving towards it is thought to show that 
he really believes that all pleasure is desirable; for the many can¬ 
not discriminate* 

S: Yes, let us stop here. Row is this not of interest, this remark about 

people who say the opposite or teach the opposite of what they thirl:? Vhat does 
Aristotle say about them? 


Os They should be sure to be at least consistent in their actions. 

Si Yes. Hew Hr. Viniarski, you smiled* You must have seen something. 

O^s Veil, I v/as thinking that a man should be very careful. (?) 

S: ItO, that*s not the point. The limitation. Aristotle limits this statement 

to the speeches about the things existing in the passions and in action. It'would 
not apply to other subjects. That, I think, is the'point. I mean, that is, in 
Aristotle*s view, literally true, v/hat he says here, but it is a qualified staue- 
ment, Then he comes back to that when he speaks shortly after of Eudoxos, £ pu¬ 
pil of Plato; a famous mathematician who was a teacher of pleasure. Ilis speeches 
'.*;ere trusted, he said, because of his moral virtue rather than for their own 
sake for he seemed to be moderate to an extraordinary degree. In othor words, 
if a ran of such morality says this and this about morality you have to trust 
him more than arybody else because he is notorious for bis /virtue/, which of 
course can lead to great errors. You see even today sometimes logical positiv— 
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ists arid such people can bo extremely decent men and look what would happen if 
we would argue as these contemporaries of Budoxos did, because perhaps they can' 
afford, because they had such a wonderful upbringing in a vicarage or scmeiifiiere, 
to hold these doctrines. And ■what would happen to us if we would hold them? hr* 
Burnham* 


Q: I vrasn’t clear. 1/hat statement did you say was qualified? 

S: The statement about the speeches differing from a man*s convictions VJhich 

are not possible* 

Qt in that paragraph that he only answers these views insofar as they are held 
by the men whose actions oppose their convictions? 

S: 'No, he /limits himself only to/ speeches about actions, about faoral matters* 
Uell, to stable it very simply, for example what about the gods? No, jl mean, if 
someone says — say, if Aristotle makes from* time to time statements along'the 
lines of the popular opinions about the gods, views which he does not hold, this 
can never lead t6 this kind'of contradiction because this doesn*t apply to his' 
actions. Except, of course, he would say that Aristotle would speak in praise, 
say, of sacrificing to the gods and it would happen to him'That happened to Soc¬ 
rates: that he was extremely rarely'seen sacrificing* Yes, and then he forgot to 
sacrifice. That was his last thing, you know, when he said to Criton we forgot 
to sacrifice tc Asclepius, and I believe part of this long story is also that he 
forgot to sacrifice not only this particular cock to Asclepius, but he was a bit 
oblivious in these i.iatters. That is'incidentally confirmed by a passage in the 
|Euthyphron where he compares himself, if I remember well, to Menalaus and, of 
: course, not with a view to the fact that. H'enalaus was the husband of Helen and he 
was the husband of Xanthippe. That is not, I think, although I 

would regard it as possible. Xanthippe must have had some qualities which Socra¬ 
tes liked. I don't believe he married her for her money. There is no evidence 
whatever and I don’t really believe that. But the point is this: if you look up 
the passage in Homer you will see that Henalans got into the troubles into which 
he came because he had forgotten to sacrifice, just like Socrates had done* But 
disregarding this matter, generally speaking speeches about non-practleal things 
are, of course, of a different kind. That is vhat I meant. 'There is another 
passage which has something to do with that. Yes, Aristotle, in a way, applies 
this criterion to himself later on, in Il79a20* ' Ho, let us start a bit earlier. 
lifter he had quoted Solon and Anaxagoras he says, "To these speeches about the 
necessity of moral virtue for the wise man — 11 

0: So our speeches seem to be in agreement with the opinions of the vise. 

Such arguments then carry some degree of conviction; but it is by the 
practical experience of life and conduct that the truth is really tested, 
since it is there that the final decision lies. 

S: The payoff, we would say. Sc, in other words, not vhat a wise man says 

about action but what he does* Yes? 



IJe must therefore examine the conclusions we have advanced by bringing 
them to the test of the facts “of life. If they are in harmcry vmth 
the facts, we may accept them* ... 


S: Yes? Yes? Yes? Yes? 


0t ... if found to disagree we must deem them mere speeches. 
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S: In other words, the function and significance of morality for the life of 

the wise man cannot be established by what the wise men say* You have to look at 
them and see whether it is true that they are in principle moral men, and 1 be¬ 
lieve that study would prove that's true with very few exceptions* I mean, vre 
are speaking now of philosophers, not of specialists, because there it is as lit¬ 
tle to be expected as in the case of our famous carpenter whom we discussed on an 
earlier occasion. There is no need for that* In the case of philosophers I 
think it is, generally speaking, true that the genuine philosophers, especially 
those of whom we know most, the great men, were really veiy decent men; There is 
hardly any exception* In Il72b3? — so that is again at the beginning, where re 
left off* Yes, now tnen he speaks of these two schools which he attacks, those 
who say pleasure is simply the good and the others who say pleasure is simply 
bad. In Il72b35. 

0: Those on the other hand who deny that that which all creatures seek to 

obtain is good, are surely talking nonsense* For what all think to be 
good, that, we assert,'is goods and he that subverts our belief in the 
opinion of all mankind, will hardly persuade us to believe his cr;;n either* 

S: Yes, more literally, !, For what seems to be to all, of that we say it is* He 

7/ho destroys this conviction, this reliance (pistin), is not likely to say more 
reliable things.” In other words, there is a fundamental reliance and if that is 
questioned what'will come cut will surely be less reliable than it. This is Ar¬ 
istotle himself, but it is not entirely Aristotle. The word used here, pistis, 
la of course used in the New Testament for faith but it was not a religious^Hean- 
ing in Plato and Aristotle. I translate'it by "reliance,” also because the ad¬ 
jective pistes means also a reliable man, a man you can trust* The word reliance 
is used by Plato in one of the central passages of his whole work: in the Rerub- 
lie in the divided line. You rmember the divided line in the end of the sixtK 
Book of the Republic ? Four things, /indicates a proportion between two ratios./ 
Image making: sense perception, to reasoning (figuring cut) to nous , to Intel- ~ 
lect* This is the famous proportion* Now this /sense perception/He- calls, this 
kind of awareness he also calls reliance* That's very remarkable. TJhy? Plato 
does net merely mean — he also means that — that this is not simply knowledge* 
There is a tree. This is not strictly speaking knowledge because knowledge is 
never knowledge of a mere fact but also of the reason, the cause* Plato means 
this also but not merely. He also means these are the kinds of things on which 
we rely. Cur reliance is on the'primarily given* That is simply reliable on 
which all men rely. For example, say particular Greek notions, opinions, are n6t 
relied upon by all men, but'that on which all men rely: that is reliable* Yi ell, 
the famous objections: well, vre all rely — all men rely — that the sun is ris¬ 
ing in the East and setting in the Vest and the Earth stands still* And then 

there came the famous C opernicus and he has shown how little reliable that is. 

Yes, there is something to that but in the decisive respect it is Irrelevant. Ue 
still rely on that when we take our bearings on Earth and we tiy to find cut in 

which direction to go; and the natural compass, we still use that* For us it is 

still the reliable thing and Copernicus 1 work and all later work of this kind is 
ultimately based on this reliance, because certain consequences followed from it 
which didn't jibe with other things and therefore or.e had to reconsider it* But 
the starting point always remains'the same and Aristotle is the man who took this 
more seriously than any other man, Plato included, and therefore he taught, among 
other things, the eternity of the visible universe; because nothing is more reli¬ 
able in this'sense than whenever we'see a human being he was generated by other 
human beings, just as you see a cat, he was generated by a cat. Therefore it'is 
unthinkable, unintelligible, that there should have been a first man* I mean, 
try to think of evolution, this first human being among a herd of monkeys. How 
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strange nust this first have been, however dumb we suppose him to have been, but 
still he was different so radically* \Io really cannot think that cut* few of 
course that doesn*t mean — that indeed it doesn’t mean — that these reliabili- 
ties are the last word. That is a point where, among other things, modern sci¬ 
ence comes in, but of course modern science is not alone* There were people who 
doubted the eternity of the visible universe among the Greek philosophers* But 
that every clear understanding of anything must start from'what has this charac¬ 
ter ox primary reliability and universal reliability: this, I believe, cannot be 
denied. Ue must always return to that if we try to understand anything* Yes? 

Q: Hen; much of this reliability cannot even be questioned? For instance, yoi| 

can question that it*s really agreed that you see when you happen to be standing 
in this position and you can make sure that what you S ee — 

S: Yes, sure. But generally stated, that is the meaning of — I mean, the an¬ 

tipode to Aristotle is Descartes: to doubt of everything, as he called it. whe¬ 
ther he in fact doubted of everything ic another natter but that was the point: 
to find an academedian point outside all reliances. That was what he wanted, and 
in a'modified and partly mitigated form this is, of course, v/hat modern science 
does, as you see especially in the social sciences when all the reliances by ' 
which we take our bearings in life are questioned. How do you know? You know, 
they have not been scientifically established. But of course they rely on their 
part on natural science of which they claim that it is truly reliable because it 
is science and not mere reliance. But then the great questions arise. To what 
ext ait is this Yfhcle science not based on fundamental hypotheses which as such 
are not knowledge? Assumptions* So I thought we should at least mention this 
point. 

Her./ what is the key point of his teaching regarding pleasure? As I say, it 
is the most theoretical part of the whole work and I believe it is not an acci¬ 
dent that this- is followed with the statement about the theoretical life. Aris¬ 
totle gives us, as it were, a specimen where he makes almost explicitly use of ' 
his Physics. He S3ys elsewhere 11 but he means his physics and, to seme extent, 
his -etaphysics . How what is the key point? 

0: Pleasure is not a disposition; it is not really an activity, but is some¬ 

thing added to an activity. 

S: In the first place, pleasure is always secondary. 

0: Secondary and yet an added bonus. 

S: Yes, but still it is, one could say, the uribought grace added to the activi¬ 

ty. 'How tiie hedonists say pleasure is simply the end. Aristotle denies that. He 
says, however, it is an end but an end which supervenes, i. e. an end which is not 
the primary end. Yes, bonus is not a bad word, but the uribought grace of which 
Burke spoke also points in the right direction. Now every' pleasure — for'exam¬ 
ple, the pleasure derivative'from eating, the pleasure accompanying eating, is a 
pleasure accompanying eating , the activity of eating. Hore generally, all plea¬ 
sures are secondary, derivative, although essential to the activity; not essen¬ 
tial in the sense that every activity is necessarily followed or accompanied by 
pleasure. Ue know there are mary activities which are unpleasant. But there 
can be — there is a possibility'in each activity, at least in every activity 
which is not merely instrumental, to be pleasant. And the activity is more per¬ 
fect if it is accompanied by the peculiar or specific pleasure. Now what is 
true of the activities is then ultimately true also of the beings because the 
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activities of different beings, different kinds of beings, differ. The activity 
of a horse is different from that of a deg and from that of mu and therefore the 
pleasures of these various beings differ* We cannot understand pleasure properly 
except in connection v/ith the constitution of the various beings. And sc that 
i/hen we speak about pleasures in general we' have in mind, and Aristotle surely 
has throughout in nind, the human pleasures, the pleasures which man does not 
share Tilth the brutes. And to rihat extent his analysis of pleasure would apply 
to the pleasures common to men and'brutes is a difficult question. It makes most 
sense, Y*hat he says about pleasure, vrhen we think of the human pleasures. Yes? 

Q: './hat is the significance of the fact that this contradicts his teaching in 

Book VII in that in Book VII he said that pleasure was an activity and an end? 

S: Yes,'does he say — let me see. If I remember, the most striking difference, 

I believe, is — what does he say in Bock VII? \/hat are the main points?' I be¬ 
lieve the'difference: in Bock VII he is much less sympathetic to pleasure, I 
would say, (that is my overall impression), than in Book X* 

Q: 'fell, in Book VH he said in places it is the supreme good. 

S: In which passage? I mean, perhaps reporting someone else* 

Q: Ilj> 3 b 27 S-nd even stronger than that is line 13 on the sane page 0 

S: Yes, but is this not still the report? 

0: He*s refuting the third opinion that pleasure cannot, be the supreme good. 

He says that 11 the supreme good will be a particular kind of pleasure. 11 

S: Yes. That I could not tell you now. Now let me see. Yes, that is correct. 

He discusses here only opinions opposed to pleasure, whereas in Bock X he discus¬ 
ses also the hedonistic doctrines* 

Q: I didn*t follow you* I'm sorry. 

S: Mo, I mean the opinions discussed in the last section of Book VII are 

against pleasure and in Book X he discusses also the opinions favoring pleasure. 
Yes, but I*n sorry; I cannot now — to that extent surely, but — 

O^s He is not asserting that pleasure is the supreme good* 

S: Mo, that it is the best he denies there. 

Og: He is simply denying that this argument that there are some bad pleasures 
proves that pleasure is altogether bad, and even on the basis of that argument 
it may be the supreme good. 

S: Yes, well, my general impression is that the case for pleasure as such is 

more clearly and strongly stated in Book X than in Book VU, That is ny overall 
impression. I f m sorry I cannot now prove it. Now the difficulty, for example, 
is this in Book X. The via; which he criticises, t he platonic vie :; that plea¬ 
sure is a motion or change and since every motion is as such incomplete, because 
if it 'were completed the motion would cease, therefore pleasure is as such in¬ 
complete. And Aristotle f s point is that pleasure is not a notion, and this is 
based on the Aristotelian distinction between activity'and motion or coming into 
being. In more precise terms, b cing. at vrork, activity, is not coming into being. 
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You go to a dance: motion, locomotion* You go from your hone to the dance. But 
the dancing itself while in a sense of course it is locomotion — but you are at 
it* at the activity* You go there for dancing and the dancing is not meant to 
bring you elseydiere. That you move in dancing is not a locomotion in the primary 
sense of the word: namely, that you want to go from here to there* In many cases 
in fact you dance in a circle. Or take lyre playing because there is no locomo¬ 
tion involved* Becoming a lyre player or what you do before you play: these are 
all changes, motions* But the lyre playing itself is the activity. There you' 
are at work* This is absolutely crucial for Aristotle, for the whole teaching, 
ana this Aristotle means in order to get rid of the platonic dualism betwee n 
simply becoming and simply beirg ; because being at wor k are activities'nf th e 
f ull human being, the"mortal hum an being, in which he fulfills himself, which do 
not point toward something which a nan can never become, whereas the impression 
one gets from Plato at least — in a general way that is true — that all human 
doings have this character of imperfection and in this sense becoming which never 
comes to an end* Aristotle denies that and therefore he says — on the basis of 
this he says, as sure as there is a fundamental difference between the activities 
and the earning into being of the activities as surely is it not necessary that 
pleasure must be imperfect* Pleasure can be complete at each moment* Bow v.he- 
ther Aristotle means to say this is true of all pleasures he doesn*t make clear 
here and I doubt tnis, but the difficulty, I think, can be disposed of because he 
is thinking only of the higher pleasures, of the'specifically human pleasures, and 
with regard to them he indeed asserts that* Yes, but this whole passage would 
require a discussion of the passages in the Physics and the Iletaphysics where he 
makes clear this fundamental difference between^motion, change, and the activity. 
Yes? 

Q 2 : Is there a problem here if the activity in question is not an erd in itself 
but only a means to some other end like making, a chair? 

S: I-Io, tlie being at work is an end in itself. Yes? I explained that. The be¬ 

ing at work* Hot everything. 'Jell, we must distinguish. There is a being at 
work of the house builder which is clearly — Aristotle uses that — which is 
necessarily incomplete until the house is finished, and he points to that* But 
say if people dance, that is something different, although the dance also has a 
certain rhythm and a certain end* This incompleteness is a radically different 
one from that of house building, because they dance at each point and they don»t 
Irish anything but to dance whereas the house builders wish to get it over xL th* 
You know, necessarily they wish to finish the house. But in the case of the ac¬ 
tivity of dancing and" such things, or lyre playing, no end outside of the activi¬ 
ty is intended. 'Jell, if they dance in order to get a prize or so then it is, 
of course, no longer dancing pure and simple. 

QThis would be in the strict sense because one could think of many ends for 
which dancing is only a means, such as getting acquainted. 

S: Yes, sure, and then to that extent it would cease to be merely an activity, 

lie simple and very clear example occurs to me at the moment. ’Jell, take hearing 
music* Everything you do in order to be able to hear it, to enjoy it, like 
learning to play or going to that place where the music is played: these are all 
changes* But every change leads to an end. That indeed is a key Aristotelian 
assertion* It points toward its completion and what is at the point of comple¬ 
tion is not Merely negatively cessation of change, cessation of activity, but on 
the contrary, activity. That is the point. For us in ouf language we hear' all 
the time of processes* Everything is a process* This is, to begin with, wholly 
unintelligible. But even apart from our present day notions, it is not so easy 
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to understand it. You see that there is no equivalent to that, for example, in 
Plato. It is really the peculiarly Aristotelian teaching: that all change 
points toward a peak of activity and not toward a peak 6 f non-activity, of rest. 
Rest belongs to the same sphere as motion does. I mean, that is only, you can 
say, a negative state of motion. But activity belongs to a different sphere* T/e 
learn — that’ s a change — in order to understand, but when ire understand that 
doesn’t mean that ve are now blank* On x.he contrary; then v;e are at the peak of 
this particular thing. Is this clear? Understanding is an activity which is no 
longer a change because a change would then be only a deterioration. You forget. 
Row if you take a particular part of understanding, say Euclidian geometry, es¬ 
pecially in a simple school manual, this you can master, and once you have 
F learned it you possess the mastery* The mastery consists, of course, in the ac¬ 
tivity, in the actual understanding. The same applies to other things too: danc¬ 
ing, the lyre player, or whatever you take* In other cases, in the case of the 
arts proper, the end is the finished house* Here the actual house now standirg 
is not active* It is there* But in all action as distinguished from production 
the end is an activity, a being at work* Yes? 

Q^: Since this is our last class, I wonder if you could return to the problem 
of why the wise man is not necessarily a moral man. I.$r difficulty is understand¬ 
ing how a man who is truly 'wise would not also have pre-existing in him the ne¬ 
cessary moral qualities* 

S: Yes, this is a very difficult question* I mean, in one sense one can say 

that if the moral qualities are for him only conditions for the activity of wis- 
don, if they are not in any way chosen for their own sake but only as that, to 
that extent he is not a moral man. 

Q 3 : He is good just as the other man is good, but — 

S: There is a discussion of this subject clearer than anything' in the Ethics , 

in the llicomachean Ethics, toward the end of the Sudemian Ethics, ard I believe 
this is ordinarily not properly understood. There AristotTe“r'a£es a distinction 
between tvu kinds of men* The one* he calls the kales kagathos, what we ordinar¬ 
ily translate by perfect gentleman, the noble and good, and he is the moral r.an 
as described here. And then there is another type of man called the good man, 
where noble or fine or beautiful does not occur* '.Tell, Aristotle proceeds al¬ 
ways in this manner: he gives first a crude example. The Spartans are not per¬ 
fect gentlanen although they always claim to be^ but they are only good men, i.e. 
they do uhe proper things for ulterior purposes, for the sake of Sparta • • • 
ct cetera. And then he goes, however, on to state a question. Yes, but precise- 

I ly if there is an ulterior purpose what then is that ulterior purpose? I mean, 
the true ulterior purpose for the good man, not for the perfect gentleman? The 
answer is knowledge of god* So you have it. The good'man in the full sense is 
the man'who chooses the right actions, the right means, in order to know the 
highest* That’s his end* He does not choose them for their own sake*' The per¬ 
fect gentleman chooses them for their own sake* The perfect gentleman, for ex- 
l ample, is liberal because he enjoys the liberal actions as such. This other man 
would do them only because he thinks thqy are conducive to his end* That’s the 
best way of settling this sub-theoretical problem* You know, he has money, he 
has to live with others,'and the best way of doing it is, for example, to be, if 
he happens to have money, to be really liberal but not as something which he 
does for its own sake. 

Qi s From what point of view are the moral virtues incomplete? The man who is a 
theoretical man is somehow defective from the point of view of moral virtue* 
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S: Frees vhat point of view can one say that the moral man is inferior to the 

-.rise man? 



Si 3ecause the moral man is unable to give an account of what he is doing. 

Yes, veil, that's not immediately ry question, I'm wondering from vhat 
point, of view the theoretical man is somehow not completely virtuous as ths moral 
mail is* 

5: Yes, but if you say, and this makes, to begin with, very much sense, that 
the moral man is a man who regards the moral actions as choicevorthy for their 
own sake, to that extent he transcends morality, the good man transcends that. 

But on the other hand he knows what he is doing. But it is clear from Aristotle's 
discussion at the end of the tenth bock that'for the theoretical man his social 
obligations are only obligations and'are not, as it were, the green pastures 
toward which he is by nature running, whereas the perfect gentleman is by nature 
running toward these green pastures. That's the difference and that is Aris¬ 
totle's understanding of the situation* 

Q^: Then it does seem that it is difficult to make an independent case for the 
moral virtues* 

S: Ho, that is the miracle; and I* think that is the miracle which no one has sc 

clearly seen, as far as I have seen, as our Aristotle* And I repeat'vhat I said 
on another occasion. Here we have theory and here we have the polis, and the 
polls means, of course, in the best case the gentlemen, the desirable citizens' 
acting. Now you cannot engage in contemplation without • « , other conditions, 
without eating and drinking. This applies, of course, to both, Aristotle in his 
wisdom says regarding food and drink there is no essential difference between the 
two. You know this, A theoretical man may need even a bit more food than a gen¬ 
eral and vice versa. That, is wholly irrelevant. ... Hot/ the activities, the 
actions, the moral virtues: both need the moral virtues. I mean, take the crudest 
view of the situation: a man who wishes to think cannot be always clrunk and 
t> afraid of everything and have a bad conscience because he hasn't paid his bills 
and so on and so on. That is clear* In this respect there is no difference, ' 

• Both must be somehow decent. But the moral virtue as required by will (?) and, 

^ on the other hand, as required by the polis are not identical but they overlap to 
a considerable extent and so that in a crude inspection they appear to be identi- 
cal. But in closer analysis it is not so. V/e saw a beautiful example in the 
discussion of magnanimity where parts of it were simply valid only for the per¬ 
fect gentleman and surely not applicable to the theoretical'man, but there was 
also something in it. It was true of the perfect gentleman, he must be concerned 
with honors* The theoretical man is as such not concerned vrith honors and tnis 
leads to an open break* So they overlap to a large extent but they are not simp¬ 
ly identical; But there appears a crude union. So these two rivers flow into 
the sane sea, fed by theory on the one hand and by the polis on the other. Let 
us call that moral virtue /i*e* the sea/. I do not know whether that is the best 
picture you can draw, but it is sufficient for the purpose. How this' is then in 
a ’./ay a somewhat spurious union because of the heterogeneity of the two sources, 
and yet this unity is not simply spurious because there is a profound connection 
between theory and the polis; Not. that the theory reauires the polis and the 
po li s requires theory* This, by tho way, is also not altogether unimportant; 
But the main point: man is the animal which possesses logos: reason, speech. 
Reason, intellect, theory* epscek, society, polisj and therefore the one root of 
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both is the nature of man* 

(Note: At this point the tape ran cut. What follows is an almost literal para¬ 
phrase ox the remainder of the session, taken from stenographic notes.) 

Aristotle's empirical proof of this is that he gives a description of the 
virtues end asks, is that not so? Don't you recognise men whom you know or 
praise, defects which you blame? The greatest difficulty we have is in understand¬ 
ing magnanimity or the magnanimous man* Because of the fact that feudal notions 
have gene that is no longer intelligible to us. Also in the analysis of courage: 
the complete silence about courage in the context of the polls. Aristotle speaks 
of courage on the battle field but makes no reference to the polls. Political 
courage is a lower form. Certain indications are given of that. 

We talk about moral virtue, but who was the first to coin that term? Aris¬ 
totle. Plato never speaks of it. ... For Plato genuine virtue is possessed only 
by the philosopher* All other virtue is vulgar virtue. Regarding vulgar virtue 
^ it is said in the Phaedo that the non—philosophic man is courageous out of coward¬ 
ice, fear of bad reputation, great pains etc., i.e* a modification of the ordinary 
vulgar concern with bodily pleasures or at best reputation* Only the man fully 
dedicated to the genuine is the one who has an inkling of the genuine, i c e. the 
philosopher. We only have to think of IJicias. From Plate's point of view he has 
vulgar virtue. That is implied but not said by Thucydides. Ee does what is 
thought tc be virtue, customary virtue. 

The harsh doctrine of Plato is contradicted by the facts as presented. Every 
reader of the Republi c is charmed by Kephalos, a wonderful old man, wealthy, the 
pillar of society, etc. Life would be terrible without, a reasonable supply of 
such people. What Aristotle means by moral virtue is something like this. It is 
not based on understanding, but on habituation. Plato applies X-rays. The virtue 
of Kephalos becomes questionable. Ke is not a hoodlum, but according to 3ook X of 
tne Republic the best-bred gentlemen who have virtue without philosophy would 
choose in the next life the life of tfco tyrant, i.e. in their inner heart they are 
ilnot converted by truth, Plato shows this by the presentation of his characters: 

II charming on the surface, but like Charmides they become tyrants. 

Aristotle szys no; you cannot have political life on this basis. 1 will make 
clear what we mean when we call a man a gentleman. Even if there never was one, 
that is what we mean. Let us build and adorn that statue of the just man. He 
does it thoroughly. He gives each virtue as popularly praised and this is not 
meant to be a mere noble lie; it is there* But the background, the deeper context, 
Aristotle does not make clear. For our purposes it is necessary to know only the 
"that," not the "why.” The "why" comes in the latter half of the bcok. 

Q: Is the perfect gentleman in a sense a deficient philosopher? 

S: Yes, or mutilated, manque. If he would understand himself he would be a 

philosopher. The difficulty is with the men ci the higher arts. They also have 
something akin to philosophy, as is indicated by Bock II of Plato's Laws. For ex¬ 
ample, a carpenter: by definition he is not a gentleman, but he has something 
which the gentleman lacks which distinguishes the gentleman from the philosopher, 
end that is exactness. The gentleman who is exact is a penny pincher* The Aris¬ 
totelian point of view is that there is a variety of human pursuits. They all 
point, without being aware of it, towards their completion. They all flow toge¬ 
ther. The gentleman, the lover, the techne : all these fully understood are phil¬ 
osophy. This is not sophistry* Aristotle means it seriously. Han has one end. 
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On a lower level this splits into other ends* 

Q: This leads to the problem of piety, due to the fact that the gentleman takes 

as a standard piety. If piety from the philosopher^ point of view is like the 
noble lie* * * • 

S: Not quite. Piety is understood as knowledge of the highest, knowledge of 

God, This leads to this conclusion for Aristotle: piety is not a virtue. It is 
in the Republic t wisdom, courage, justice, moderation, piety. But it is dropped 
later on* Piety in the fora of worship is not there, 

Q: It seems that Aristotle in a sense subscribes to a limited relativism. The 

philosopher regards the moral virtues as means while for most men there is really 
a sense in which they are an end* 

S: That the same thing is not right or fit for all: is this what you mean 'ey 

relativism? Relativism today means something below serious discussion: that all 
preferences are merely arbitrary* If you mean that absolutism means there is one 
and only one set of rules absolutely binding equally on all men, and every devia¬ 
tion from that view is relativism, then Aristotle is a relativist, 

Q: How does Aristotle indicate that the moral virtues are desirable in them¬ 

selves? 

S: Aristotle moves within the horizon of most men. Towards the end, Aristotle 

removes the “screen 11 and shows there is something above it: contemplation. Tne 
bulk of the work is devoted to the moral virtues. That is demanded by the practi¬ 
cal character of the book* It is meant to influence all literate people* Host 
of them are not willing or able to become theoretical men* 

Q: • * . Kow does Aristotle stand regarding the situation at the beginning of 

the Minos : the possibility that these things come into being not by logos , but in 
an unknown way* 

S: Do you mean that for the perfect gentleman the various noble and just things 

as described in Books II to V are simply noble or choicewcrthy? But he is not¬ 
able to give an account* To that extent there is no reason* Reason is not oper¬ 
ative, or only on the basis of the acceptance of these noble and just things. For 
him they are the irrefutable principles* In the Minos the fact is uhat we do not 
know how they come into being. 

Q: (Regarding laws.) 

S: The gentleman can distinguish between good and bad laws, between civilised 

and savage society* 



